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INTRODUCTION 

If we respect the pieties of tradition, it is ri;’ht and fitting 
that the novels of Anne Bronte should follow Wulhertttg 
Heights and.Eyre)and the rest. The Brontes created that 
tradition: th^ clung together; they refused to be separated. 
Charlotte may be said to have thrust the works of her youngest 
sister upon the public that had acclaimed her own with such 
violent enthusiasm and accepted Emily’s somewhat reluctantly 
at her hands. And even now, in the second decade of the 
twentieth centur>', it is as if she still kept her hold of the frail 
Anne and thrust her on us. 

In the face of this almost supernatural tenacity, this per¬ 
sistence from beyond the grave, it might be indecent to raise 
the question whether there is any reason, apart from pious 
tradition, why the novels -pf Anne Bronte should be resus¬ 
citated. But we have got to face it. 

You can put it in t^vo ways: 

What docs Anne Bronte represent (besides pious tradition) > 

What place in Literature does she fill ? 

And if w’c should be compelled (and I think we are com¬ 
pelled) to confess that she fills no place at all except that holy 
and humble one her sister gave her, there is still a loophole 
for our charity and piety. She does represent something, if 
it is only the restless misery of women bom into the Victorian 
age before their time. All the Brontes were born before 
their time, even Branwell. Branwell (in the late eighties and 
nineties) would have found plenty of people to condone his 
“errors"; while in the twentieth century, as presenting a 
beautiful and marked " neurosis." he would have been an 
object of veneration to our psychologists and psychotherapists. 
Our reviewers, with their boundless tolerance, might even 
have found a place for Branwell's " poetry." And Anne, 
though in many respects an ultra-Victorian woman, rigiil 
in Victorian Puritanism and at the same time saturated with 
Victorian sentiment. Anne belongs even more than Charlotte, 
more than Emily, to the twentieth ccntur\'. 1 am thinking 
of the spirit and the essence of her work, not of its form, 
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nor of its content. In the matter of emotion there is no com¬ 
parison between Charlotte's heaving lava torrents and Anne’s 
flat gush. All the same, Agnes Grey is only an inarticulate, 
a feeble, tremulous and lachr^miosc Jane Eyre. She is every 
bit as frank and unveiled an example of woman suppressed 
and frustrated, squirming in her intolerable prison house. 
That she is also a somewhat feline creature, and an atrocious 
little prig, helps rather than hinders the verisimilitude of her 
r6le. Agnes, as the typical Victorian, may appear to squirm 
in secrecy and submission, while Jane is in manifest rev’olt. 
But there is revolt in Agnes, too; such revolt as surged, 
inward and unapparent. under her innocence in the innocent 
Anne. For all her rigidity and gloomy piety. Anne Bronte 
is an exponent of woman's rights, her right to her place in 
the sun; her right to love; her right to express her love, at 
any rate in literature, as she sees fit. But that Anne’s inten¬ 
tions were strictly honourable, the spirit of the twentieth 
century is there. In Agnes Grey it is a forlorn, sad spirit, 
subduk'd and almost inarticulate, a voice moaning rather 
than crj'ing in the wuldemess; yet it is there. 

But in The Tenant of WUdfell Hall it cries aloud. There is 
no submission about it; it is in open and would-be violent 
revolt. Anne Bronte is up against all the Victorian dogmas 
and traditions; against eternal punishment; against St. 
I'aul; against the woman’s vow of obedience in holy matri¬ 
mony. She is really (though she would have died rather than 
have owned it) up against the marriage laws. Mrs. Hunting¬ 
don is, if not the first, one of the first of the long line of 
insurgent motlcrn heroines. 

Anne Bronte attacks her problem with a freedom and 
audacity before which her sisters' boldest enterprises seem 
cowardly and restrained. There is nothing like these little 
fragile, repressed and tremulous women when a deed of daring 
is to be done. Anne docs it with a nalveH, a demure in¬ 
souciance, unknown to women of robust humour and the 
habit of unfettered speech. She is apparently unaware tliat 
she is doing it; that her behaviour is the least unusual, not 
to say revolutionary. 

For there is no violence in .\nne Bronte. When she slammed 
the door of Mrs. Huntingdon’s bedroom she slammed it in the 
face of society and all c.xisting moralities and conventions. 
And you can sec her sitting quietly outside it. with her little 
air of integrity, with her hands folded in her lap, and vowing 
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to Mra. Grundy that she knows nothing about any slamming, 
that them has been no noise or disturbance of any kind. 

And there really isn't any. But for the slamming of that 
door, the first that was ever so slammed in English fiction, 
but for that startling and reverberating sound, there isn't one 
enUvening thrill, not one. in all the long pages of Anne’s 
novel. It is (owing to the tradition behind it) a treacherous 
book. I can remember, even now. years afterwards, how it 
deceived me. The deception. I own, lies mainly in the title. 
It conjures up I know not what glamour of darkness and of 
supernatural haunting. For years before I ever read the book 
I had the fixed idea that I had read it. that it w^ the tale of 
a house haunted by hereditary evil, a kind of innocent and 
Bronteesque foreshadowing of Ibsen's Ghosts, a tale in its 
gruesome power inferior only to Wuthering Heights. 

Anne's novel is not gruesome. It is only dull, unspeakably 
and lamentably dull. It bores to tears. It bored her to write 
it. Surely it bored her. Charlotte (in her Preface to the 
posthumous edition) teUs us how all Anne's being rose up in 
loathing of her self-appointed task; how her sisters implored 
her to drop it; and how in her inflexible rectitude she per¬ 
sisted. The thing was at once an unholy obsession and an 
expiation. In analysing the character of the dissolute Hunting¬ 
don \vith remorseless obstinacy, she felt, not only that she 
presented to the world an awful warning, but that she herself 
atoned, vicariously, for the sin of her brother Branwcll. She 
thought, and her sisters thought, in all sincerity, that it was 
the character of Huntingdon that dismayed and oppressed her. 
But surely it must rather have been her portentous heroine? 
In drawing Huntingdon she was sustained by a lofty moral 
purpose that failed her when it came to drawing I luntmgdon’s 
wife. Nothing but genius could have put life into that fearful 
figure of intellect and integrity, and Anne had none. You feel 
her by turns straining and drooping with the effort. You sus¬ 
pect her of haNing endowed her heroine with beauty to make 
her go down. Only by her beauty and by her horrific capacity 
for monologue does Helen Huntingdon shadow forth her r6lc. 
But she doesn’t go down. There is no bearing with Helen 
Huntingdon. If Agnes Grey is a little prig, Helen Huntingdon 
is a prig enormous, and a bore monstrous and mdcfatigable, 
with unbounded power to lay waste and to destroy. She is 
Anne Bronte's idea of noble womanhood the fir-.t of tlie 
modem, largc-soulcd, intellectual heroines; and she has the 
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largc-souled, intellectual heroine’s furious propensity to 
preach. She says all the things that Anne Bronte would have 
liked to have said to her brother Branwell and presumably 
did not say, since she is compelled to discharge them so 
voluminously here. 

And yet, there have been even duller books that have been 
less remarkable. The Tenant of Wildfeil Hall was and will 
remain remarkable, if not by its achievement, by its con¬ 
ception; if not by its place in literature by its place in time. 
It is the first attempt in the mid-Victorian novel to handle 
the relations of a revolting wife to a most revolting husband 
with anything approaching to a bold sincerity. If I may 
quote (to avoid repeating myself) what I have written else¬ 
where' ‘'there is a certain grasp in Anne’s treatment" (of 
this situation), " and an astonishing lucidity. Her knowledge 
of the seamy side of life was not exhaustive. But her diagnosis 
of certain states, her realisation of certain motives, suggests 
Balzac rather than any of the Brontes. Thackeray, with the 
fear of Mrs. Grundy before his eyes, would have shrunk from 
recording Mrs. Huntingdon's ultimatum to her husband." 

In these matters, when Anne has a flash, her psycholo^cal 
insight is superior to Charlotte’s; only, unfortunately, it is 
also superior to her power to create the illusion of reality. 
And yet somehow, agiiinst our criticism, with all its flaws and 
all its sufiiciency, with all its dullness. Anne’s novel stands. 
Not by itself, perhaps, or for itself. Faintly prophetic, propped 
between Jane Eyre and Wutherin^ Heights, it stands as the 
first presentment of that Feminist novel \vhichj.ve all know. 

MAY SINCLAIR.' 
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TENANT OF WILDFELL HALL 

CHAPTER I 

You must go back with me to the autumn of 1827. My father, 

as you know, was a sort of gentleman farmer in-shire; and 

I, by his express desire, succeeded him in the same quiet occu¬ 
pation, not very willingly, for ambition urged me to higher 
aims, and self-conceit assured me that, in disregarding its voice, 

I was burying my talent in the earth, and hiding my light under 
a bushel. My mother had done her utmost to persuade me that 
I was capable of great achievements; but my father, who 
thought ambition was the surest road to ruin, and change but 
another word for destruction, would listen to no scheme for 
bettering either my own condition, or that of my fellow mortals. 
He assured me it was all rubbish, and exhorted me, with his 
d>ing breath, to continue in the good old way, to follow his 
steps, and those of his father before him, and let my highest 
ambition be, to walk honestly through the world, looking 
neither to llie right hand nor to the left, and to transmit the 
paternal acres to my children in, at least, as flourishing a 
condition as he left them to me. 

“Well!—an honest and industrious farmer is one of the 
most useful members of society; and if I devote my talents 
to the cultivation of my farm, and the improvement of agri¬ 
culture in general, 1 shall thereby benefit, not only my own 
immediate connections and dependents, but, in some degree, 
mankind at large:—hence I sh^l not have lived in vain.” 

With such reflections as these, I was endeavouring to console 
myself, as I plodded home from the fields, one cold, damp, 
cloudy evening tow'ards the close of October. But the gleam of 
a bright red fire through the parlour w'indow had more cfTect in 
cheering my spirits, and rebuking my thankless repinings, than 
all the sage reflections and good resolutions I had forced my 
mind to frame; for I was young then, remember—only four 
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and twenty—and had not acquired half the rule over my own 
spirit, that I now possess—triflin^ as that may be. 

However, that haven of bliss must not be entered till I had 
exchanged my miry bools for a clean pair of shoes, and my 
rough surtout for a respectable coat, and made myself generally 
presentable before decent society; for my mother, with all her 
kindness, was vastly particular on certain points. 

In ascending to my room, I was met upon the stairs by a 
smart, pretty girl of nineteen, with a tidy, dumpy figure, a 
round face, bright, blooming cheeks, glossy, clustering curls, 
and little merry brown eyes. I need not tell you this was my 
sister Rose. She is, 1 know, a comely matron still, and, doubt¬ 
less, no less lovely—in your eyes—than on the happy day you 
first beheld her. Nothing told me then, that she, a few years 
hence, would be the wife of one entirely unknown to me as yet, 
but destined, hereafter, to become a closer friend than even 
herself, more intimate than that unmannerly lad of seventeen, 
by whom 1 was collared in the passage, on coming down, and 
well-nigh jerked off my equilibrium, and who, in correction for 
his impudence, received a resounding whack over the sconce, 
which, however, sustained no serious injury from the infliction; 
as, besides being more than commonly thick, it was protected 
by a redundant shock of short, reddish curls, that my mother 
called auburn. 

On entering the parlour, we found that honoured lady seated 
in her arm-chair ut the fireside, working away at her knitting, 
according to her usual custom, when she had nothing else to do. 
She had swept the hearth, and made a bright blazing fire for our 
reception; the servant had just brought in the tea-tray; and 
Rose was producing the sugar-basin and tea-caddy, from the 
cupboard in tlic black, oak sideboard, that shone like polished 
ebony, in the cheerful parlour twilight. 

‘ Well! here they both are, ’ cried my mother, looking round 
upon us without retarding the motion of her nimble fingers, and 
glittering needles. ' Now shut the door, and come to the fire, 
while Rose gels tlic lea ready; I’m sure you must be starved;— 
and tell me what you've been about all day;—I like to know 
wlial my children have been about." 

’■ I've been breaking in the grey colt—no easy business that 
—directing the plougliing of the last wheat stubble—for the 
ploughboy has not tlic sense to direct himself—and carrying 
out a plan for the extensive and efficient draining of the 
low meadow-lands." 
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“ That’s my brave boy '.—and Fergus—what have you been 
doing?” 

“ Badger-baiting.” ^ , k- 

And here he proceeded to give a particular account o! his 

sport, and the respective traits of prowess evinced by the liadger 
and the dogs; my mother pretending to listen with deep attention, 
and watching his animated countenance with a degree of maternal 
admiration I thought highly disproportioned to its object. ^ 

“It’s time you should be doing something else, Fergus, said 
I, as soon as a momentary pause in his narration allowed me to 

get in a word. , , 

“ What can I do? ” replied he; ” my mother won t let me go 

to sea or enter the army; and I’m determined to do nothing 

else_except make myself such a nuisance to you all, that you 

will be thankful to get rid of me on any terms.” 

Our parent soothingly stroked his stiff, short curls. He 
growled, and tried to look sulky, and then we all took 
our scats at the tabic, in obedience to the thrice-repeated 

summons of Rose. 

“Now take your tea,” said she; “and III tell you what 
I’ve been doing. I’ve been to call on the Wilsons; and it s a 
thousand pities you didn’t go with me, Gilbert, for Eliza 
Mill ward was there!” 

“W’ell! what of her?” 

“Oh, nothing!—Fm not going to tell you about her;—only 
that she’s a nice, amusing little thing, when she is in a merry 

humour, and I shouldn’t mind calling her - 

“Hush, hush, my dear! your brother has no such idea! 
whispered my mother earnestly, holding up her finger. 

“ W’ell,” resumed Rose; “ I was going to tell you an impor¬ 
tant piece of news I heard there—I ve been bursting with it ever 
since. You know it was reported a month ago, that somebody 
was going to take Wildfcll Hall—and—what do you think? It 
has actually been inhabited above a week!—and we never knew . 

“ Impossible! ” cried my mother. 

“ Preposterous!!! ” shrieked Fergus. 

“ It has indeed!—and by a single la<ly! ” 

“ Good gracious, my dear! The place is in niin«! 

“ She has had two or three rooms made habitable; and there 
she lives, all alone—except an old woman for a servant! 

“Oh dear!—that spoils it—I’d hoped she was a witch, 
observed Fergus, while earning his inch-thick sli''c of bread 
and butter. 
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*' Nonsense, Fergus! But isn't it strange, mamma? ” 

“ Strange! I can hardly believe it.” 

But you may believe it; for Jane Wilson has seen her. She 
went with her mother, who, of course, when she heard of a 
stranger being in the neighbourhood, would be on pins and 
needles till she had seen her and got all she could out of her. 
She is called Mrs. Graham, and she is in mourning—not widow's 
weeds, but slightish mourning—and she is quite young, they 
say,—not above five or six and twenty,—but so reserved I They 
tried all they could to find out who she was, and where she came 
from, and all about her, but neither Mrs. Wilson, with her 
pertinacious and impertinent home-thrusts, nor Miss Wilson, 
with her skilful manoeuvring, could manage to elicit a single 
s.atisfactory answer, or even a casual remark, or chance expres¬ 
sion calculated to allay their curiosity, or throw the faintest ray 
of light upon her history’, circumstances, or connections. More¬ 
over, she was barely civil to them, and evidently better pleased 
to say ‘ good-bye,’ than * how do you do.’ But Eliza .Millward 
says her father intends to call upon her soon, to offer some 
pastoral advice, which he fears she needs, as, though she is 
known to have entered the neighbourhood early last week, she 
did not make her appearance at churcli on Sunday; and she— 
Eliza, that is—will beg to accompany him, and is sure she can 
succeed in wheedling something out of her—you know, Gilbert, 
she can do any tiling. And we should call some time, mamma; 
it's only proper, you know.” 

*■ Of course, my dear. Poor thing! how lonely she must feel! ” 

” And pray, be quick about it; and mind you bring me word 
how mucli sugar she puts in her tea, and what sort of caps and 
aprons she wears, and all about it; for I don't know how I can 
live till I know." said Fergus, very gravely. 

But if he intended the speech to be hailed as a master-stroke 
of wit, he signally failed, for nobody laughed. However, he was 
not much disconcerted at that ; for when he had taken a mouth¬ 
ful of bread and butter, and was about to swallow a gulp of tea, 
the humour of the thing burst upon liim with such irresistible 
force, that he w.as obliged to jump up from the table, and rusli 
snorting and choking from the room: and .a minute after, was 
heard screaming in fearful agony in the garden. 

As for me, I was hungry, and contented myself with silently 
demolishing the tea, ham, and toast, while my mother and 
sister went on talking, and continued to discuss the apparent 
or non-apparent circumstances, and probable or improbable 
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history of the mysterious lady; but I must confess that, after 
my brother s misadventure, I once or twice raised the cup to 
my lips, and put it down again without daring to taste the 
contents, lest I should injure my dignity by a similar explosion. 

The next day, my mother and Rose h;istened to pay their 
compliments to the fair recluse; and came back hut little wiser 
than they went; though my mother declared she did not regret 
the journey, for if she had not gained much good, she flattered 
herself she had imparted some, and that was better: she had 
given some useful advice, which, she hoped, would not be 
thrown away; for Mrs. Graham, though she said little to any 
purpose, and appeared somewhat self-opinionated, seemed not 
mcapable of reflection,—though she did not know where she 
had been all her life, poor thing, for she betrayed a lamentable 
ignorance on certain points, and had not even tlie sense to be 
ashamed of it. 

“ On what points, mother? ” asked I. 

“ On household matters, and all the little niceties of cookery, 
and such things, that every lady ought to be familiar with, 
whether she be required to make a practicuil use of her know¬ 
ledge or not. I gave her some useful pieces of information, 
however, and several excellent receipts, the value of whicli slie 
evidently could not appreciate, for she begged I would not 
trouble myself, as she lived in such a plain, quiet >vay, that she 
was sure she should never make use of them. ‘ No inauer. mv 
clear,’ said I; ‘ it is what every respectable female ought to 
know;—and besides, though you are alone now, you will not be 
always so; you have been married, and probably—1 might say 
almost certainly—will be again.’ ‘ You are mistaken there, 
ma’am,’ said she, almost haughtily; ‘ I am certain I never 
shall.’—But I told her I knew better.” 

“Some romantic young widow, I suppose,” said I, “come 
there to end her days in solitude, and mourn in secret for the 
dear departed—but it won’t last long.” 

“No, I think not,” observed Rose; “for she didn't seem 
very disconsolate after all; and she’s excessively pretty— 
handsome rather—you must see her, Gilbert; you will call her 
a perfect beauty, though you could hardly pretend to discover 
a resemblance between her and Eliza Millward.” 

“ Well, I can imagine many faces more beautiful than Eliza's, 
though not more charming. I allow she has sm.all claims to 
perfection; but then, I maintain, that, if she were mon- [lerfect, 
she would be less interesting.” 
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** And so you prefer her faults to other people’s perfections? ** 

“ Just so—saving my mother’s presence.” 

Oh, my dear Gilbert, what nonsense you talk!—I know 
you don’t mean it; it’s quite out of the question,” said my 
mother, getting up, and bustling out of the room, under pretence 
of household business, in order to escape the contradiction that 
was trembling on my tongue. 

After that. Rose favoured me with further particulars re¬ 
specting Mrs. Graham. Her appearance, manners, and dress, 
and the very furniture of the room she inhabited, were all set 
before me, with rather more clearness and precision than I 
cared to see them; but, as I was not a very attentive listener, 
I could not repeat the description if I would. 

The next day was Saturday; and, on Sunday, everybody 
wondered whether or not the fair unknown would profit by the 
vicar’s remonstrance, and come to church. I confess, I looked 
with some interest myself towards the old family pew, apper¬ 
taining to Wildfcll Hall, where the faded crimson cushions and 
lining had been unpressed and unrenewed so many years, and 
the grim escutcheons, with their lugubrious borders of rusty 
black cloth, frowned so sternly from the wall above. 

And there I beheld a tall, lady like figure, clad in black. Her 
face was towards me, and there was something in it, which, 
once seen, invited me to look again. Her hair was raven black, 
and disposed in long glossy ringlets, a style of coiffure rather 
unusual in those days, but always graceful and becoming; her 
complexion was clear and pale: her eyes I could not see, for 
being bent upon her prayer-book they were concealed by their 
drooping lids and long black lashes, but the brows above were 
expressive and well defined; the forehead was lofty and in¬ 
tellectual. the nose a perfect aquiline, and the features in general 
unexceptionable—only there was a slight hollowness about the 
checks and eyes, and the lips, though finely formed, were a 
little too thin, a little too firmly compressed, and had something 
about them that betokened, I thought, no very soft or amiable 
temper; and I <^id in my heart— 

*’ I would rather admire you from this distance, fair lady, 
than be the partner of your home.” 

Just then, she happened to raise her eyes, and they met 
mine; I did not choose to withdraw my gaze, and she turned 
again to her book, but with a momentary, indefinable cxpre.ssion 
of quiet scorn, that was inexpressibly provoking to me. 

“ She thinks me an impudent puppy,” thought I. “ Humph! 
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—she shall change her mind before long, if I think it worth 
while.” 

But then it flashed upon me that these were very improper 
thoughts for a place of worship, and that my behaviour, on the 
present occasion, was anything but what it ought to be. Previous, 
however, to directing my mind to the service, I glanced round 
the church to see if any one had been observing me;—but no, 
—all, who were not attending to their prayer books, were 
attending to the strange lady,—my good mother and sister 
among tlie rest, and Mrs. Wilson and her daughter; and even 
Eliza Millward was slily glancing from the corners of her eyes 
towards the object of general attraction. Then, she glanced 
at me, simpered a little, and blushed, modestly looked at her 
prayer-book, and endeavoured to compose her features. 

Here I was transgressing again; and this time 1 was made 
sensible of it by a sudden dig in the ribs, from the elbow of my 
pert brother. For the present, I could only resent the insult 
by pressing my foot upon his toes, deferring further vengeance 
till we got out of church. 

Now, Halford, before I close this letter, I’ll tell you who 
Eliza Millward was; she was the vicar's younger daughter, 
and a very engaging little creature, for whom I felt no small 
degree of partialityand she knew it, though I had never 
come to any direct explanation, and had no definite intention 
of so doing, for my mother, who maintained there was no one 
good enough for me within twenty miles round, could not bear 
the thoughts of my marrying that insignificant little thing, who, 
in addition to her numerous other disqualifications, had not 
twenty pounds to call her own. Eliza’s figure was at once slight 
and plump, her face small, and nearly as round as my sister s, 
—complexion something similar to hers, but more delicate and 
less decidedly blooming—nose, retrousse—features, generally 
irregular;—and, altogether, she was rather charming ilian 
pretty. But her eyes—I must not forget those remarkable 
features, for therein her cliief attraction lay—in outward aspect 
at least; they were long and narrow in shape, the irids black, 
or very dark brown, the expression various, and ever clianging, 
but always either pretcmaturally—I had almost said diabolically 
—wicked, or irresi.stibly bewitching—often both. Her voice 
was gentle and childish, her tread light and soft as that of a 
cat;—but her manners more frequently resembled those of a 
pretty playful kitten, that is now pert and roguish, now timid 
and demure, according to its own sweet will. 
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Her sister, Mary, was several years older, several inches 
taller, and of a larger, coarser build—a plain, quiet, sensible 
girl, who had patiently nursed their mother through her last 
long, tedious illness, and been the housekeeper, and family 
drudge, from thence to the present time. She was trusted and 
valued by her father, loved and courted by all dogs, cats, 
children, and poor people, and slighted and neglected by 
everj'body else. 

The Reverend Michael Millward, himself, was a tall, ponder¬ 
ous, elderly gentleman, who placed a shovel-hat above his 
large, square, massive-featured face, carried a stout walking- 
stick in his hand, and encased his still powerful limbs in knee- 
breeches and gaiters,—or black silk stockings on state occasions. 
He was a man of fi-xed principles, strong prejudices, and regular 
habits, intolerant of dissent in any shape, acting under a firm 
conviction that his opinions were always right, and whoever 
differed from them must be either most deplorably ignorant, 
or wilfully blind. 

In childhood, I had always been accustomed to regard him 
with a feeling of reverential awe—but lately, even now, sur¬ 
mounted, for, though he had a fatherly kindness for the well- 
behaved, he was a strict disciplinarian, and had often sternly 
reproved our juvenile failings and peccadilloes; and moreover, 
in those days wltenever he called upon our parents, we had to 
stand up before him. and say our catechism, or repeat “ How 
doth the little busy bee,” or some other hymn, or—worse than 
all—be questioned about his last text, and the heads of the 
discourse, which we never could remember. Sometimes, the 
worthy gentleman would reprove my mother for being over- 
indulgent lo her sons, with a reference to old Eli, or David and 
Absalom, wliich was particularly galling to her feelings; and, 
very biglily as she respected him, and all his sayings, I once 
heard her exclaim, ” I wish to goodness he had a son himself! 
He wouldn’t be so rextdy with his advice to other people then; 
—he'd sec what it is to have a couple of boys to keep in order.” 

He had a laudable care for his own bodily health—kept very 
early hours, regularly took a walk before breakfast, was vastly 
particular about warm and dry clothing, had never been known 
to prca< h a sermon without previously swallowing a raw egg 
—albeit he was gifted with good lungs and a powerful voice,— 
and was, generally, extremely particular about what he ate 
and drank, though by no means abstemious, and having a mode 
of dietary peculiar to himself,—being a great despiser of tea and 
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such slops, and a patron o( malt liquors, bacon and e^gs, ham, 
hung beef, and other strong meats, which agreed well enough 
with his digestive organs, and therefore were mainUiined by 
him to be good and wliolesome for everybody, and confidently 
recommended to the most delicate convalescents or dyspeptics, 
who, if they failed to derive the promised benefit from his 
prescriptions, were told it was because they had not persevered, 
and if they complained of inconvenient results therefrom, were 
assuted it was all fancy. 

I will just touch upon two other persons wliom I have 
mentioned, and then bring this long letter to a close. These 
are Mrs. Wilson and her daughter. The former was the widow 
of a substantial farmer, a narrow-minded, tattling old gossip, 
whose character is not worth describing. She had two sons, 
Robert, a rough countrified farmer, and Richard, a retiring, 
studious young man, who was studying the classics with the 
vicar's assistance, preparing for college, with a view to enter 
the Church. 

Their sister Jane was a young lady of some talents, and more 
ambition. She had, at her own desire, received a regular boarding- 
school education, superior to what any member of the family 
had obtained before. She had taken the polish well, acquired 
considerable elegance of manners, quite lost her provincial 
accent, and could boast of more accomplishments than the 
ricar's daughters. She was considered a beauty besides; but 
never for a moment could she number me amongst her admirers. 
She was about six and twenty, rather tall, and very slender, 
her hair was neither chestnut nor auburn, but a most decided, 
bright, light red, her complexion was remarkably fair and 
brilliant, her head small, neck long, chin well turned, but very 
short, lips thin and red, eyes clear hazel, quick and penetrating, 
but entirely destitute of poetry or feeling. She had, or might 
have had, many suitors in her own rank of life, but scornfully 
repulsed or rejected them all; for none but a gentleman could 
please her refined taste, and none but a rich one could satisfy 
her soaring ambition. One gentleman there was, from whom 
she had lately received some rather pointed attentions, and 
upon whose heart, name, and fortune, it was whispered, she 
had serious designs. This was Mr. Lawrence, the young squire, 
whose family had formerly occupied Wildfell Hall, but had 
deserted it, some fifteen years ago, for a more modem and 
commodious mansion in the neighbouring parish. 

Row, Halford, 1 bid you adieu for the present. This is the 
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first instalment of my debt. If the coin suits you, tell me so, 
and 1*11 send you the rest-at my leisure: if you would rather 
remain my creditor than stuff your purse with such unjrainly 
heavy pieces,—tell me still, and I*ll pardon your bad taste, 
and willingly keep the treasure to myself.—Yours, immutably, 
Gilbert Markhasl « 


CHAPTER H 

I PERCEIVE with joy, my most valued friend, that the cloud of 
your displeasure has passed away; the light of your countenance 
blesses me once more, and you desire the continuation of my 
story; therefore, without more ado, you shall have it. 

I think the day I last mentioned was a certain Sunday, the 
latest in the October of 1827. On the following Tuesday I was 
out with my dog and gun, in pursuit of such game as I could 
find within the territory of Linden-Car; but finding none at all, 
I turned my arms against the hawks and carrion-crows, whose 
depredations, as I suspected, had deprived me of better prey. 
To this end 1 left the more frequented regions, the wooded 
valleys, the rom-ficlds and the meadow-lands, and proceeded 
to mount the steep acclivity of Wildfell, the ivildcst and the 
loftiest eminence in our neighbourhood, where, as you ascend, 
the hedges, as well as the trees, become scanty and stunted, 
the former, at Icncth, giving place to rough stone fences, partly 
greened over with ivy and moss, the latter to larches and Scotch 
fir-trees, or isolated blackthorns. The fields, being rough and 
stony, ancl wholly unfit for the plough, were mostly devoted 
to the pasturing of sheep and cattle; the soil was thin and poor: 
bits of grey rock here and there peeped out from the grassy 
hillocks; bilberry plants and heather—relics of more savage 
wihlness—grew under the walls; ancl in many of the enclosures, 
ragweeds an<l rushes usurped supremacy over the scanty 
herbage;—but these were not my property. 

Near the lop of this hill, about two miles from Linden-Car, 
stood Wildfell Hall, a superannuated mansion of the Elizabethan 
era, built of dark grey stone,—venerable and picturesque to 
look at. but, doubtless, cold and gloomy enough to inhabit, 
with its thick stone mullions and little latticed panes, its time- 
caten air-holes, and its too lonely, too unsheltered situation,— 
only shielded from the war of wind and weather by a group of 
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Scotch firs, themselves half blighted with stores, and looking 
as stem and gloomy as the Hall itself. Behind it lay a few 
desolate fields, and then, the brown heath-clad summit of the 
hill • before it (enclosed by stone walls, and entered by an iron 
gate with large balls of grey granite—similar to those which 
decorated the roof and gables—surmounting the gate-posts) 
was a garden,—once stocked with such hardy plants and flowers 
as could best brook the soil and climate, and such trees and 
shrubs as could best endure the gardener’s torturing shears, 
and most readily assume the shapes he chose to give them,— 
now, having been left so many years, unlilled and untrimmcd, 
abandoned to the weeds and the grass, to the frost and the wind, 
the rain and the drought, it presented a very singular appear¬ 
ance indeed. The close green walls of privet, that had bordered 
the principal walk, were two-thirds withered away, and the 
rest growTi beyond all reasonable bounds; the old bo.xwood 
swan, that sat beside the scraper, had lost its neck and half its 
body: the castellated towers of laurel in the middle of the 
garden, the gigantic warrior that stood on one side of the gate¬ 
way, and the lion that guarded the other, were sprouted into 
such fantastic shapes as resembled nothing either in heaven or 
earth, or in the waters under the earth; but, to my young 
imagination, they presented all of them a goblinish appearance, 
that harmonised well with the ghostly legends and dark traditions 
our old nurse had told us respecting the haunted hall and its 
departed occupants. 

I had succeeded in killing a hawk and two crows when 1 
came within sight of the mansion; and then, relinquishing 
further depredations, I sauntered on, to have a look at the old 
place, and sec what changes had been wrought in it by its new 
inhabitant. I did not like to go quite to tlie front and stare in 
at the gate; but I paused beside the garden wall, and looked, 
and saw no change—except in one wing, where the broken 
windows and dilapidated roof had evidently been repaired, 
and where a tliin wreath of smoke was curling up from the 
stack of chimneys. 

While I thus stood, leaning on my gun, and looking up at the 
dark gables, sunk in an idle reverie, weaving a tissue of waywarc 
fancies, in which old associations and the fair young hermit, 
now within those walls, bore a nearly equal part, I heard a slight 
rustling and scrambling just within the garden; and, glan< in-’ 
in the direction whence the sound proceeded, I beheld a tmy 
hand elevated above the wall: it clung to the topmu-i -.•■•i'. 
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and then another little hand was raised to take a firmer hold, 
and then appeared a small white forehead, surmounted with 
wreaths of light brown hair, with a pair of deep blue eyes 
beneath, and the upper portion of a diminutive ivory nose. 

The eyes did not notice me, but sparkled with glee on be¬ 
holding Sancho, my beautiful black and white setter, that was 
coursing about the field with its muzzle to the ground. The 
little creature raised its face and called aloud to the dog. The 
good-natured animal paused, looked up, and w'agged his tail, 
but made no further advances. The child (a little boy, apparently 
about five years old) scrambled up to the top of the wall and 
called again and again; but finding this of no avail, apparently 
made up his mind, like Mahomet, to go to the mountain, since 
the mountain would not come to him, and attempted to get 
over; but a crabbed old cherry tree, that grew hard by, caught 
him by the frock in one of its crooked scraggy arms that stretched 
over the wall. In attempting to disengage himself, his foot 
slipped, and down he tumbled—but not to the earth;—the tree 
still kept him suspended. There was a silent struggle, and then 
a piercing shriek;—but, in an instant, I had dropped my gun on 
the grass, and caught the little fellow in my arms. 

I wiped his eyes with his frot k, told him he was all right, and 
called Sancho to pacify him. He was just putting his little hand 
on the dog’s neck and beginning to smile through his tears, when 
I heard, behind me, a click of the iron gate, and a rustle of female 
garments, and lo! Mrs. Graham darted upon me,—her neck 
uncovered, her black locks streaming in the wind. 

“ Give me the child! ” she said, in a voice scarce louder than 
a wliispcr, but with a tone of startling vehemence, and, seizing 
the boy, she snatched him from me, as if some dire contamina¬ 
tion were in my touch, and then stood with one hand firmly 
clasping his, the other on his shoulder, fixing upon me her 
large, luminous, dark eyes—pale, breathless, quivering with 
agitation. 

“ I wa.s not harming the child, madam,” said I, scarce knowing 
whether to be most astonished or displeased; “ he was tumbling 
off the wall there; and I was so fortunate as to catch him, while 
he hung suspended headlong from that tree, and prevent 1 know 
not what rnta-strophe.” 

■ I beg your pardon, sir,” stammered she;—suddenly calming 
down,— the light of reason seeming to break upon her beclouded 
spirit, and a faint blush mantling on her cheek—“ I did not know 
you;—and I thought”- 
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She stooped to kiss the child, and fondly clasped her arm 
round his neck. 

“ You thought I was going to kidnap your son, I suppose? ” 
She stroked his head with a half-embarrassed laugh, and 
replied— 

“ I did not know he had attempted to climb the wall.—I have 
the pleasure of addressing Mr. Markham, I believe? ” sl\e added, 
somewhat abruptly. 

I bowed, but ventured to ask her how she knew me. 

“ Your sister called here, a few days ago, with Mrs. Markham.” 
“Is the resemblance so strong then?” I asked, in some 
surprise, and not so greatly flattered at the idea as I ought to 
have been. 

“ There is a likeness about the eyes and complexion, I think,” 
replied she, somewhat dubiously surveying my face:—” and I 
think I saw you at church on Sunday.” 

I smiled.—There was something cither in that smile or the 
recollections it awakened that was particularly displeasing to 
her, for she suddenly assumed again that proud, chilly look that 
had so unspeakably roused my corruption at church -a look of 
repellent scorn, so easily assumed, and so entirely without the 
least distortion of a single feature, that, while there, it seemed 
like the natural expression of the face, and was the more 
provoking to me, because I could not think it affected. 

“Good morning, Mr. Markham,” said she; and without 
another word or glance, she withdrew, with her child, into the 
garden; and I returned home, angry and dissatisfied—I could 
scarcely tell you why—and therefore will not attempt it. 

I only stayed to put away my gun and pow’der-horn, and give 
some requisite directions to one of the farming-men, and then 
repaired to the vicarage, to solace my spirit and soothe my 
ruffled temper with the company and conversation of Eli^a 
Millward. 

I found her, as usual, busy with some piece of soft embroidery 
(the mania for Berlin wools had not yet commenced), while her 
sister was seated at the chimney corner, w ith the cat on her knee, 
mending a heap of stockings. 

“ Mar>'—Mary, put them away!” Eli/a was hastily sayinj 
just as I entered the room. 

“ Not I, indeed! ” was the phlegmatic reply; and my appear¬ 
ance pre%cntcd further discussion. 

“You're so unfortunate, Mr. Markliam’” observed the 
younger sister, with one of her arch, sidelong glances. ‘ Papa s 
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just gone out into the parish, and not likely to be back for 
an hour!” 

“ Never mind; I can manage to spend a few minutes with his 
daughters, if they’ll allow me,** said I, brinj^ng a chair to the 
fire, and sealing myself therein, without waiting to be asked. 

“ Well, if you’ll be very good and amusing, we shall not 
object.*’ 

Let your permission be unconditional, pray ; for I came 
not to give pleasure, but to seek it,** I answered. 

However, I thought it but reasonable to make some slight 
exertion to render my company agreeable; and what little 
effort I made, was apparently pretty successful, for Miss Eliza 
was never in a better humour. We seemed, indeed, to be 
mutually pleased with each other, and managed to maintain 
between us a cheerful and animated, though not very profound 
conversation. It was little better than a tite-a-lite, for Miss 
Millward never opened her lips, except occasionally to correct 
some random assertion or exaggerated expression of her sister's, 
and once to ask her to pick up the ball of cotton, that had rolled 
under the table. I did this myself, however, as in duty bound. 

“ Thank you, Mr. Markham,” said she, as I presented it to 
her. ” I would have picked it up myself ; only I did not 
want to disturb the cat.” 

” Mary, dear, that won’t excuse you in Mr. Markham’s eyes,” 
said Eliza; • he hates cats, I dare say, as cordially as he docs 
old maids—like all other gentlemen. Don’t you, .Mr. Markham.^ ” 

” I believe it is natural for our unamiabic sex to dislike the 
creatures,” replied 1: ” for you ladies lavish .so many caresses 
upon them.” 

I'.less them—little darlings!” cried she, in a sudden burst 
of enthusiasm, turning round, and overwhelming her sister’s pet 
with a shower of kisses. 

” Don’t, Eliza! ” said Miss .Millward, somewhat gruffly, as she 
impatiently pushed her away. 

Hut it was time for me to be going: make what haste I would, 

I should still be too late for tea; and my mother was the soul of 
order and punctuality. 

My fair friend w;is evidently unwilling to bid me adieu. I 
tenderly squeezed her little hand at parting; and she repaid 
me witli one of her softest smiles and most bewitching glances. 

I went lK*mc, very h.ippy, witli a heart brimful of complacency 
for myself, and overflowing with love for Eliza. 
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CHAPTER III 

Two days after, Mrs. Graham called at Linden-Car, contrary to 
tlie expectation of Rose, who entertained an idea that the 
mysterious occup;mt of Wildfell Hall would wholly disregard 
the common observances of civilised life,—in which opinion 
she was supported by the Wilsons, who testified that neither 
their call nor the Millwards' had been returned as yet. Now, 
however, the cause of that omission was explained, though not 
entirely to the satisfaction of Rose. Mrs. Graham had brought 
her child with her, and on my mother s expressing surprise that 
he could walk so far, she replied— 

“ It is a long walk for him; but 1 must have cither taken him 
with me, or relinquished the visit altogether; for I ne\er leave 
him alone; and I think, Mrs. >farkham, I must beg you to make 
my excuses to the Millwards and Mrs. Wilson, when you see 
them, as I fear 1 cannot do myself the pleasure of calling upon 
them till my little Arthur is able to accompany me.” 

“ But you have a servant,” said Rose; ” could you not leave 
him with her? ” 

" She has her own occupations to attend to; and, besides, she 
is too old to run after a child, and he is too mercurial to be tied 
to an elderly woman.” 

" But you left him to come to church.” 

“Yes, once; but I would not have left him for any other 
purpose; and I think, in future, 1 must contrive to bring him 
with me, or stay at home.” 

“Is he so mischievous?” asked my mother, considerably 
shocked. 

” No,” replied the lady, sadly smiling, as she stroke<i the 
wavy locks of her son, \\ lio was scaled on a low stool at her feet, 
“but he is my only trca.sure; and 1 am his only friend, so we 
don’t like to be separatctl.' 

“But, my dear, I call that doling,” said my plain-spoken 
parent. “You should try to suppress such foolisli fondness, 
as well to save your son from ruin as yourself from ridicule. 

“ Ruin’. Mrs. Markliam? ” 

“Yes; it is spoiling the child. Even at his age, he ought 
not to be always tied to his mother’s apron-string; he should 
learn to be ashamed of it.’’ 

“ Mrs. Markham, 1 beg you will not say such things in his 
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presence at least. I trust my son will never be aslmmcd to love 
his mother!” said Mrs. Graham, with a serious energy that 
startled the company. 

My mother attempted to appease her by an explanation; 
but she seemed to think enough had been said on the subject, 
and abruptly turned the conversation. 

” Just as I thought,” said I to myself: ” the lady's temper 
is none of the mildest, notwithstanding her sweet, pale face and 
lofty brow, where thought and suffering seem equally to have 
stamped their impress.” 

All this time, I was seated at a table on the other side of the 
room, apparently immersed in the perusal of a volume of the 
Fartnrr's Magazin^f wliich I happened to have been reading 
at the moment of our visitor’s arrival; and, not choosing to be 
over civil, I had merely bowed as she entered, and continued 
my occupation as before. 

In a little while, however, I was sensible that some one was 
approaching me, with a light, but slow and hesitating tread. 
It was little Arthur, irresistibly attracted by my dog Sancho, 
that was lying at my feet. On looking up, I beheld liim standing 
about two yards off, with his clear blue eyes wistfully gazing 
on the dog, transfixed to the spot, not by fear of the animal, 
but by a timid disinclination to approach its master. A little 
encouragement, however, induced him to come forward. The 
child, though shy, was not sullen. In a minute he was kneeling 
on the carpet, with his arms round Sancho’s neck, and in a 
minute or two more, the little fellow was seated on my knee, 
surveying with eager interest the various specimens of horses, 
cattle, pigs, and model farms portrayed in the volume before 
inc. I glanced at his mother now and then, to see how she 
relished the new-sprung intimacy; and I saw, by the unquiet 
aspect of her eye. that for some rciison or other she was uneasy 
at the child's position. 

” Arthur,” she said, at length, ” come here. You arc trouble¬ 
some to Mr. Markham: he wishes to read.” 

” By no means, Mrs. Graham; pray let him stay. I am as 
much amused as he is,” pleaded 1 . But still, with hand and eye, 
she silently called him to her side. 

” No, mamma,” said the child; ” let me look at these pictures 
first; and then Til come, and tell you all about them.” 

” Wo arc going to have a small party on Monday, the 5th of 
November,” said my mother; ” and I hope you will not refuse 
to make one, Mrs. Graham. You can bring your little boy with 
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you, you know—I dare say we shall be able to amuse him;— 
and then you can make your own apologies to the Millwards 
and Wilsons—they will all be here, I expect.” 

“ Thank you, I never go to parties.” 

“Oh! but this will be quite a family concern—early hours, 
and nobody here but ourselves, and just the Millwards and 
Wilsons, most of whom you already know, and Mr. Lawrence, 
your landlord, with whom you ought to make acquaintance.” 

“ I do know something of him—but you must e.xcuse me 
this time; for the evenings, now, are dark and dump, and 
Arthur, I fear, is too delicate to risk exposure to their influence 
with impunity. We must defer the enjoyment of your hospit¬ 
ality, till the return of longer days and warmer nights.” 

Rose, now, at a hint from my mother, produced a decanter 
of wine, with accompaniments of glasses and cake, from the 
cupboard and the oak sideboard, and the refreshment was duly 
presented to the guests. They both partook of the cake, but 
obstinately refused the wine, in spite of their liostess’s hospitable 
attempts to force it upon them. Arthur, especially, shrank 
from the ruby nectar as if in terror and disgust, and was ready 
to cry when urged to take it. 

“Never mind, Arthur,” said his mamma, “Mrs. Markham 
thinks it will do you good, as you were tired w'ith your walk; 
but she will not oblige you to take it!—I dare say you will do 
very well without. He detests the very sight of wine,” she 
added, “ and the smell of it almost makes him sick. I have been 
accustomed to make him swallow a little wine or weak spirits- 
and-water, by way of medicine when he was sick, and, in fact, 
I have done what I could to make him hate them.” 

Everybody laughed except the young widow and her son. 
“ Well, Mrs. Graham,” said my mother, wiping the tears of 
merriment from her bright blue eyes—“ well, you surprise me! 
I really gave you credit for having more sense.—The poor child 
will be the veriest milksop that ever w'as sopped! Only think 

what a man you will make of him, if you persist in ”- 

“ I think it a very excellent plan,” interrupted Mrs. Graham 
with imperturbable gravity. “ By that u'eans 1 hope to save 
him from one degrading vice at least. I wish I could render the 
incentives to every other equally innoxious in his ca.se.” 

“But by such means,” said I, “ you will never render hini 
virtuous.—What is it that constitutes virtue, Mrs. ("Jraham! 
Is it the circumstance of being able and willing tf» resi' t tempt¬ 
ation; or that of having no temptations to resist? Is he a 
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strong man that overcomes great obstacles and performs sur¬ 
prising achievements, though by dint of great muscular exertion, 
and at the risk of some subsequent fatigue, or he that sits in 
his chair all day, with nothing to do more laborious than stirring 
the fire, and cari^nng his food to his mouth? If you would have 
your son to walk honourably through the world, you must not 
attempt to clear the stones from his path, but teach him to 
walk firmly over them—not insist upon leading him by the 
hand, but let him learn to go alone." 

“ I will lead him by the hand, Mr. Markham, till he has 
strength to go alone; and I will clear as many stones from his 
path as I can, and teach him to avoid the rest—or w'alk firmly 
over them, as you say;—for when I have done my utmost, in 
the way of clearance, there will still be plenty left to exercise 
all the agility, steadiness, and circumspection he will ever have. 
—It is all very well to talk about noble resistance, and trials of 
virtue; but for fifty—or five hundred men that have yielded 
to temptation, show me one that has had virtue to resist. And 
why should I take it for granted that my son will be one in a 
thousand?—and not rather prepare for the worst, and suppose 
he will he like his—like the rest of mankind, unless I take care 
to prevent it ? " 

“ You arc very complimentary to us all." I obseia'cd. 

*■ I know nothing about you—I speak of those I do know— 
and when 1 see the whole race of mankind (with a few rare 
exceptions) stumbling and blundering along the path of life, 
sinking into ever>’ pitfall, and breaking their shins over ever\' 
impediment that lies in their way, shall I not use all tlie 
means in my power to insure for him a smoother and a safer 
passage? 

\’cs. but the surest means will be to endeavour to fortify 
him against temptation, not to remove it out of his %%'ay." 

I will do both, Mr. Markham. God knows he will have 
temptations enough to assail him, both from within and w'ithout, 
when I have done all I can to render vice as uninviting to him, 
as it is abominable in its own nature — I myself have had, indeed, 
but few incentives to what the world calls vice, but yet 1 have 
experienced temptations and trials of another kind, that have 
required, on many occasions, more watchfulness and firmness 
to resist, than I have hitherto been able to muster against them. 
And this, I believe, is what most others would acknowledge, 
wlio arc accustomed to reflection, and wishful to strive against 
their natural corruptions." 
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“Yes,” said my mother, but half apprehending her drift; 
“ but you would not judge of a boy by yourself—and my dear 
Mrs. Graham, let me warn you in goc^ time against the error 
—the fatal error, I may call it—of taking that boy’s education 
upon yourself. Because you are clever in some things, and well- 
informed, you may fancy yourself equal to the task; but indeed 
you are not; and if you persist in the attempt, believe me you 
will bitterly repent it when the mischief is done.” 

“ I am to send him to school, I suppose, to learn to despise 
his mothers authority and affection!” said the lady, with 
rather a bitter smile. 

” Oh, no!—But if you would have a boy to despise his mother, 
let her keep him at home, and spend her life in petting him up, 
and slaving to indulge his follies and caprices.” 

"I perfectly agree with you, Mrs. Markham; but nothing 
can be further from my principles and practice than such 
criminal weakness as that.” 

“ Well, but you will treat him like a girl—you 11 spoil his 
spirit, and make a mere Miss Nancy of him—you will, indeed, 
Mrs. Graham, whatever you may think. But I II get Mr. Mill- 
ward to talk to you about it:—he'll tell you the consequences; 
he'll set it before you as plain as the day;—and tell you what 
you ought to do, and all about it; and, I don't doubt, he’ll be 
able to convince you in a minute.” 

” No occasion to trouble the vicar,” said Mrs. Graham, 
glancing at me—I suppose I was smiling at my mother’s un¬ 
bounded confidence in that worthy gentleman—” Mr. .Markham 
here, thinks his powers of conviction at least equal to Mr. Mill- 
ward’s. If I hear not him, neither should I be convinced though 
one rose from the dead, he would tell you. Well, .Mr. Markham, 
you that maintain that a boy should not be shielded from evdl, 
but sent out to battle against it, alone and unassisted—not 
taught to avoid the snares of life, but boldly to rush into them, 
or over them, as he may—to seek danger rather than shun it, 
and feed his virtue by temptation,—would you ”- 

* I beg your pardon, Mrs. Graham—but you get on too fast. 
I have not yet said that a boy should be Uiught to rush into the 
snares of life,—or even wilfully to seek temptation for the sake 
of exercising his virtue by overcoming it;—I only say that it is 
better to arm and strengthen your hero, than to disarm anti 
enfeeble the foe;—and if you were to rear an oak sapling in a 
hot-house, tending it carefully night and day, and shielding it 
from every breath of wind, you could not expect it to become a 
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Jiardy tree, like that which has groNvn up on the mountain-side, 
exposed to all the action of the elements, and not even sheltered 
from the shock of the tempest/* 

“ Granted;—but would you use the same arguments with 
regard to a girl ? ** 

*' Certainly not.” 

“ No; you would have her to be tenderly and delicately nur¬ 
tured, like a hot-house plant—taught to cling to others for 
direction and support, and guarded, as much as possible, from 
the very knowledge of evil. But will you be so good as to 
inform me why you make this distinction? Is it that you 
think she has no virtue? ” 

'* Assuredly not.’* 

” Well, but you affirm that vnrtue is only elicited by tempta¬ 
tion;—and you think that a woman cannot be too little exposed 
to temptation, or too little acquainted with vice, or an>’thing 
connected therewith. It must be, either, that you think she is 
essentially so vicious, or so feeble-minded that she cannot with¬ 
stand temptation,—and though she may be pure and innocent 
as long as she is kept in ignorance and restraint, yet, being 
destitute of real virtue, to teach her how to sin, is at once to 
make her a sinner, and the greater her knowledge, the \sidcr her 
liberty, the deeper will be her depravity,—whereas, in the nobler 
sex, there is a natural tendency to goodness, guarded by a 
superior fortitude, which, the more it is exercised by trials and 

dangers, is only the further developed ”- 

“ Heaven forbid that I should think so! ” I interrupted her 
at last. 

" Well then, it must be that you think they arc both weak 
and prone to err, and the slightest error, the nearest shadow of 
pollution, will ruin the one, while the character of the other will 
be strengthened and embellished-—his education properly finished 
by a little practical acquaintance with forbidden things. Such 
experience, to him (to use a trite simile), will l>c like the storm 
to the oak, which, though it may scatter the leaves, and snap 
the smaller branches, serves but to rivet the roots, and to harden 
and condense the fibres of the tree. You would have us en¬ 
courage our sons to prove all things by their own experience, 
while our daughters must not even profit by the experience of 
others. Now 1 would have both so to benefit by the experience 
of others, and the precepts of a higher authority, that they 
should know beforehand to refuse the evil and choose the good, 
and require no experimental proofs to teach them the evil of 
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transgression. I would not send a poor girl into the world 
unarmed against her foes, and ignorant of the snares that beset 
her path; nor would I watch and guard her, till, deprived of 
self-respect and self-reliance, she lost the power or the will to 
watch and guard herself;—and as for my son—if I thought he 
would grow up to be what you call a man of the world—one 
that has ' seen life,’ and glories in his experience, even though' 
he should so far profit by it as to sober down, at length, mto°a 
useful and respected member of society—I would rather that 
he died to-morrow!—rather a thousand times! ” she earnestly 
repeated, pressing her darling to her side and kissing his fore¬ 
head with intense affection. He had, already, left his new 
companion, and been standing for some time beside his mother’s 
knee, looking up into her face, and listening in silent wonder to 
her incomprehensible discourse. 

" Well! you ladies must always have the Last word, I suppose,” 

said I, observing her rise, and begin to take leave of my mother. 

“ You may have as many words as you please,—only I can t 
stay to hear them.” 

” No: that is the way: you hear just as much of an argument 
as you please; and the rest may be spoken to the ivind.” 

“ If you are an.xious to say anything more on the subject,” 
replied she, as she shook hands with Rose, ” you must bring 
your sister to see me some fine day, and I II listen, a.s patiently 
as you could wish, to whatever you please to say. I would ratlier 
be lectured by you than the v-icar, because 1 should have less 
remorse in telling you, at the end of the discourse, that I 
pre.serve my own opinion precisely the same a.s at the begin¬ 
ning—as would be the case, I am persuaded, with regard to 
either logician.” 

“ Yes, of course.” replied I, determined to be as provoking 
as herself ; ” for when a lady does consent to listen to an argu¬ 
ment against her own opinions, she is always predetennined lo 
'rithstand it—to listen only with her bodily ears, keeping the 
mental organs resolutely closed against the strongest reasoning.” 

Gwd morning, .Mr. Markham,” said my fair antagonist, with 
a pitying smile; and deigning no further rejoinder, she sliglilly 
wwed, and was about to withdraw'; but her son, with childish 
impertinence, arrested her by exclaiming— 

^ Mamma, you have not shaken hands with Mr, Markham! ’’ 

She laughingly turned round, and held out her hand. I gave 
itaspiteful squeeze; for I was annoyed at the continual inju>tice 
she had done me from the \'ery cLiwn of our acqu 'intance, 

B 
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Without knmving anything about my real disposition and 
principles, she was evidently prejudiced against me, and seemed 
bent upon showing me that her opinions respecting me, on every 
particular, fell far below those I entertained of myself. I was 
naturally touchy, or it w’ould not have vexed me so much. 
Perhaps, too, I was a little bit spoiled by my mother and 
sister, and some other ladies of my acquaintance; and yet I 
was by no means a fop—of that I am fully convinced, whether 
you are or not* 


CH/\PTER_iy 

OiTR party, on the sth of November, passed off very well, in 
spite of Mrs. Graham*s refusal to grace it with her presence. 
Indeed, it is probable that, had she been there, there would 
have been less cordiality, freedom, and frolic amongst us than 
there was without her. 

My mother, as usual, was cheerful and chatty, full of activity 

and good-nature, and only faulty in being too anxious to make 

her guests happy, thereby forcing several of them to do what 

their soul abhorred, in the way of eating or drinking, sitting 

opposite the blazing fire, or talking when they would be 

silent. Nevertheless, they bore it very well, being all in their 

holiday humours. 

* 

Mr. .Millward was mighty in important dogmas and senten¬ 
tious jokes, pompous anecdotes and oracular discourses, dealt 
out for the edification of the whole assembly in general, and of 
the admiring Mrs. Markham, the polite Mr. I^wrence, the sedate 
Mary Millward, the quiet Richard Wilson, and the matter-of- 
fact Robert, in particular,—as being the most attentive listeners. 

Mrs. Wilson was more brilliant than ever, with her budgets of 
fresh news and old scandal, strung together wnth trivial questions 
and remarks, and oft-repcated observations, uttered apparently 
for the sole purpose of denying a moment’s rest to her incx- 
liaustible organs of speech. She had brought her knitting wirti 
her, and it seemed as if her tongue had laid a wager with her 
fingers, to outdo them in swift and ceaseless motion. 

Her daughter Jane was, of course, as graceful and elegant, as 
witty and seductive, as she could possibly manage to be; for 
here were all the ladies to outshine, and all the gentlemen to 
charm,—and Mr. Lawrence, especially, to capture and subdue. 
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Her little arts to effect his subjugation were too subtle and 
impalpable to attract my observation; but I thought there was 
a certain refined affectation of superiority, and an ungenial self- 
consciousness about her, that negatived all her advantiigcs; and 
after she was gone, Rose interpreted to me her various looks, 
words, and actions with a mingled acuteness and asperity that 
made me wonder, equally, at the lady's artifice and my sister’s 
penetration, and ask myself if she too had an eye to the squire— 
but never mind, Halford; she had not. 

Richard Wilson, Jane’s younger brother, sat in a corner, 
apparently good-tempered, but silent and shy, desirous to 
escape observation, but willing enough to listen and observe; 
and although somewhat out of his element, he would have 
been happy enough in his own quiet way, if my mother could 
only have let him alone; but in her mistaken kindness, she 
would keep persecuting him with her attentions—pressing 
upon him all manner of viands, under the notion that he was too 
bashful to help himself, and obliging him to shout across the 
room his monosyllabic replies to the numerous questions and 
observ'ations by which she vainly attempted to draw him into 
conversation. 

Rose informed me that he nev'er wouhi have favoured us 
with his company, but for the importunities of his sister jane, 
who was most anxious to show Mr. Lawrence that she liad at 
least one brother more gentlemanly an<l refined than Robert. 
Th:jt worthy individual she had been equally solicitous to keep 
away; but he affirmed that he saw no reason why he should 
not enjoy a crack with Markham and the old lady (my mother 
was not old, really), and bonny Miss Rose and the parson, as 
well as the best;—and he was in the right of it too. So he talked 
commonplace with my mother and Rose, and discussed parish 
affairs with the vicar, farming matters with me, and politics 
with us both. 

Mary MilKvard was another mute,—not so much tormented 
W'ith cruel kindness as Dick Wilson, because she had a coruiin 
short, decided way of answering and refusing, and was supposed 
to be rather sullen than diffident. However that niicht be, 
she certainly did not give much pleasure to the company;— 
nor did she appear to derive much from it. Eli/a told me she 
had only come because her father insisted upon it, having 
taken it into his head that she devoted herself too exclusively 
to her household duties, to the neglect of such relaxations and 
innocent enjoyments as were proper to her age and sex. She 
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seemed to be good-humoured enough on the whole. Once or 
twice she was provoked to laughter by the wit or the merriment 
of some favoured individual amongst us; and then I observed 
she sought the eye of Richard Wilson, who sat over against 
her. As he studied with her father, she liad some acquaintance 
with him, in spite of the retiring habits of both, and I suppose 
there was a kind of fellow-feeling established between them. 

My Eliza was charming beyond description, coquettish 
without affectation, and e\idently more desirous to engage my 
attention than that of all the room besides. Her delight in 
having me near her, seated or standing by her side, whispering 
in her car, or pressing her luuid in the dance, was plainly legible 
in her glowing face and heaving bosom, however belied by 
saucy w’ords and gestures. But I had better hold my tongue: 
if I boast of these things now*, I shall have to blush hereafter. 

To proceed, then, with the various individuals of our party; 
Rose was simple and natural as usual, and full of mirth and 
vivacity. 

Fergus was impertinent and absurd; but his impertinence 
and folly served to make others laugh, if they did not raise 
lumstif in their esiiination. 

And finally (for I omit myself). Mr. Lawrence was gentlemanly 
and inoffensive to all, and polite to the vicar and the ladies, 
e.spccially his hostess and her daughter, and Miss Wilson— 
misguided man; he had not the taste to prefer Eliza Millward. 
.Mr. Lawrence and I were on tolerably intimate terms. Essentially 
uf reserved habits, and but seldom quitting the secluded place 
of his birth, where he had lived in solilxiry state since the death 
of his father, he had neither the opportunity nor the inclination 
for forming many acquaintances; and, of all he had ever known, 
I (judging by the results) was the companion most agreeable 
to his taste. I liked the man wwH enough, but he w-as too cold, 
and shy, and self-contained, to obtain my cordial sympathies. 
A spirit of candour and frankness, when wholly unaccompanied 
with coarseness, he admirc<l in others, but he could not acquire 
it himself. His excessive reserve upon all his owm concerns was. 
indeed, provoking and chilly enough; but I forgave it, from a 
conviction that it originated less in pride and w'ant of confidence 
in his friends, than in a certain morbid feeling of delicacy, and 
a peculiar diflidence, that he was sensible of, but wanted energy 
to overcom<*. His heart w'as like a sensitive plant, that opens 
for a moment in the sunshine, but curls up and shrinks into itself 
.It the slightest touch of the finger, or the lightest breath of 
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wind. And, upon the whole, our intimacy was rather a mutual 
predilection than a deep and solid friendship, such as has since 
arisen between myself and you, Halford, whom, in spite of your 
occasional crustiness, I can liken to nothing so well as an old 
coat, unimpeachable in texture, but easy and loose—that has 
conformed itself to the shape of the wearer, and which he may 
use as he pleases, without being bothered with the fear of 
spoiling it;—whereas Nr. Lawrence was like a new garment, 
ail very neat and trim to look at, but so tight in the elbows, 
that you would fear to split the seams by the unrestricted 
motion of your arms, and so smooth and fine in surface that you 
scruple to e.xpose it to a single drop of rain. 

Soon after the arrival of the guests, my mother mentioned 
Mrs. Graham, regretted she was not there to meet them, and 
explained to the .Miilwards and W'iUons the reasons she had 
given for neglecting to return their calls, hoping they would 
excuse her, as she was sure she did not mean to be uncivil, and 
would be glad to see them at any time— 

" But she is a very singular lady, Mr. Lawrence," added she; 
“ we don’t know wliat to make of her—but I dare say you can 
tell us something about her, for she is your tenant, you know, 
—and she said she knew you a little." 

All eyes were turned to Mr. L;twrence. I thought he looked 
unnecessarily confused at being so appealed to. 

I, Mrs. Markham! ” said he; “ you are mistaken—I don't 
—that is—I have seen her, certainly; but I am the last person 
you should apply to for information respecting Mrs. Gr.aham." 

He then immediately turned to Rose, and asked her to favour 
the company with a song, or a tune on the piano. 

" No," said she, " you must ask Miss Wilson: she outshines 
us all in singing and music too." 

Miss Wilson demurred. 

"She’ll sing readily enoui'b," said Fergus, " if yoiril und-^r- 
take to stand by her, Mr. Envrence, and turn over the leaves 
for her.” 

"I shall be most happy to do so, ^^iss Wilson; will you 
i-llow me? ” 

She bridled her long neck and smiled, and suffered him t-. 
lead her to the instrument, where she played and sang, in her 
very best style, one piece after another, while he stood patiently 
by, leaning one hand on the back of her chair, and turning over 
the leaves of her book with the other. Perhaps he was as n.’.j' h 
charmed with her performance as she w.'is. It was all very fine 
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in its way; but I cannot say that it moved me very deeply. 
There was plenty of skill and execution, but precious little 
feeling. 

But we had not done \vith Mrs. Graham yet. 

I don't take wine, Mrs. Markham,** said Mr. Mill ward, upon 
the introduction of that beverage; “ I'll take a little of your 
home-brewed ale. I always prefer your home-brewed to 
anything else.” 

Flattered at this compliment, my mother rang the bell, and 
a china jug of our best ale was presently brought and set before 
the worthy gentleman who so well knew how to appreciate its 
excellences. 

Now Tins is the thing!” cried he, pouring out a glass of 
the same in a long stream, skilfully directed from the jug to 
the tumbler, so as to produce much foam without spilling a 
drop; and, having surveyed it for a moment opposite the 
candle, he took a deep draught, and then smacked his lips, drew 
a long breath, and refilled his glass, my mother looking on with 
the greatest satisfaction. 

“There’s nothing like this, Mrs. Markham 1 ’* said he. “I 
always maintain that there’s nothing to compare with your 
home-brewed ale.” 

** I'm sure I’m glad you like it, sir. I always look after the 
brewing myself, as well as the cheese and the butter—I like to 
have things well done, wliilc weTe about it.** 

'* Quite right, Mrs. Markham! ” 

” But then, Mr. Millward, you don't think it wrong to take 
a lillle wine now and then—or a little spirits cither! ’’ said my 
mother, as she handed a smoking tumbler of gin-and-water 
to Mrs. Wilson, who affirmed that wine sat heavy on her stomach, 
and whose son Robert was at that moment helping himself 
to a pretty stiff glass of the same. 

” By no means!” replied the oracle, with a Jove-like nod; 
“ these things are all blessings and mercies, if wc only knew how 
to make use of them.’* 

“ But Mrs. Graham doesn’t think so. You shall just hear 
now what she told us the other day—I told her I'd tell you.” 

And my mother favoured the company with a particular 
account of that lady’s mistaken ideas and conduct regarding 
the matter in liand, concluding with, ” Now, don’t you think 
it is wrong? ” 

“Wrong!" repeated the vicar, with more than common 
solemnity—“criminal, I should say—criminal!—Not only is 
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it making a fool of the boy, but it is despising the ^fts of Provi¬ 
dence, and teaching him to trample them under his feet.” 

He then entered more fully into the question, and explained 
at large the folly and impiety of such a proceeding. My mother 
heard him with profoundest reverence; and even Mrs. Wilson 
vouchsafed to rest her tongue for a moment, and listen in 
silence, while she complacently sipped her gin-and-water. Mr. 
Lawrence sat with his elbow on the table, carelessly playing 
with liis half-empty wine-glass, and covertly smiling to himself. 

“ But don’t you think, Mr. Millward,” suggested he, when 
at length that gentleman paused in his discourse, “ that when 
a child may be naturally prone to intemperance—by the fault 
of its parents or ancestors, for instance—some precautions 
are advisable?” (Now it was generally believed that Mr. 
Lawrence s father had shortened his days by intemperance.) 

“Some precautions, it may be; but temperance, sir, is one 
thing, and abstinence another.” 

“ Rut I have heard that, with some persons, temperance— 
that is, moderation—is almost impossible; and if abstinence 
be an evil (which some have doubted), no one will deny that 
excess is a greater. Some parents have entirely prohibited their 
children from tasting intoxicating liquors; but a parents 
authority cannot last for ever; children are naturally prone to 
hanker after forbidden things; and a child, in such a case, 
would be likely to have a strong curiosity to taste, and try the 
effect of what has been so lauded and enjoyed by others, so 
strictly forbidden to himself—which curiosity would generally 
be gratified on the first convenient opportunity; and the 
restraint once broken, serious consequences might ensue. I 
don’t pretend to be a judge of such matters, but it seems to me, 
that this plan of .^^rs. Graham's, as you describe it, Mrs. Mark¬ 
ham, extraordinary as it may be. is not without its advantages; 
for here you see the child is delivered at once from temptation; 
he has no secret curiosity, no hankering desire; he is as well 
acquainted with the tempting liquors as he ever wishes to be; 
and is thoroughly disgusted with them, without having suffered 
from their effects.” 

“And is that right, sir? Have I not proven to you how 
wrong it is—how contrary to Scripture and to reason to tea< h 
a child to lo<»k with contempt and disgust upon the blcssin^rs of 
Providence, instead of to use them aright? ” 

“ You may consider laudanum a blessing of Providence, sir, 
replied Mr. Lawrence, smiling; “and yet, you will allow that 
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most of us had better abstain from it, even in moderation; 
but,'’ added he, " I would not desire you to follow out my 
simile too closely—in witness whereof I finish my glass.’" 

“ And take another, I hope, Mr. Lawrence,” said my mother, 
pushing the bottle towards him. 

He politely declined, and pushing his chair a little away from 
the table, leant back towards me—I was seated a trifle behind, 
on the sofa beside Eliza Millward—and carelessly asked me if 
1 knew Mrs. Graham. 

“ I have met her once or twice,” I replied. 

“ What do you think of her? ” 

” I cannot say that I like her much. She is handsome—or 
rather I should say distinguished and interesting—in her 
appearance, but by no means amiable—a woman liable to take 
strong prejudices, I should fancy, and stick to them through 
thick and thin, testing everything into conformity with her 
own preconceived opinions—too hard, too sharp, too bitter 
for my taste.’’ 

He made no reply, but looked doum and bit his lip, and 
shortly after rose and sauntered up to Miss Wilson, as much 
repelled by me, I fancy, as attracted by her. I scarcely noticed 
it at the time, but afterwards, I was led to recall this and other 
trifling facts, of a similar nature, to my remembrance, when— 
but I must not anticipate. 

We wound up the evening with dancing—our worthy pastor 
thinking it no scandal to be present on the occasion, though 
one of the village musicians was engaged to direct our evolutions 
with his violin. Ilut Mary Millward obstinately refused to join 
us; and so did Richard Wilson, though my mother earnestly 
entreated him to do so, and even offered to be his partner. 

We managed very well without them, however. With a 
single .set of quadrilles, and several country dances, we carried 
it on to a pretty late hour; and at length, having called upon 
onr musician to strike up a walt7, I was just about to whirl 
lUi/a round in that deliglitfiil dance, accompanied hy Lawrence 
and Jane Wilson, and Fergus and Rose, when Mr. Millward 
interposed with— 

'* No, no, I don’t allow that! Come, it’s time to be going 
liornc.’' 

’* Oh. no. papa! ” pleaded Eliza. 

“ lliu'h time, iny girl —hii;h time! >Iodenition in all things, 
r- rnemhorl I hat s the plan—‘ Let your moderation be known 
unto all men! ’ ” 
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But in revenge, I followed Eliza into the dimly-lighted passage, 
where, under pretence of helping her on with her shawl, I fear 
1 must plead guilty to snatching a kiss behind her father s 
back, while he was enveloping his throat and chin in the folds 
of a mighty comforter. But alas! in turning round, there wiis 
my mother close beside me. The consequentMj was, that no 
sooner were the guests departed, than 1 was doomed to a v ery 
serious remonstrance, which unpleasantly checketl the gallop¬ 
ing course of my spirits, and made a disagrce;ible close to 
the evening. 

“My dear Gilbert,'’ said slie, “ I wish you wouldn’t do so! 
You know how deeply I liave your advantage at heart, how 1 
love you and prue you above everything else in tiie world, 
and how much I long to see you well settled in life and how 
bitterly it would grieve me to see you married to that girl— 
or any other in tlie neighbourhood. What you see in her I don t 
know. It isn’t only the w^mt of money that I think about 
nothing of the kind—but there’s neither beauty, nor cleverness, 
nor goodness, nor anything else that s desirable. If you knew 
your own viUue, as I do, you wouldn t dream of it. Do wait 
awhile and see! If you bind yourself to her, you 11 repent it all 
your lifetime when you look round and see how many better 
there are. Take my word for it, you will. ’ 

“Well, mother, do be quiet !—1 hate to be lectured!—Ira 
not going to marry yet, I tell you! but—dear met mayn t 1 
enjoy myself at all? 

“ Yes, my dear boy, but not in that way. Indeed, you 
• shouldn't do such things. You would be wronging the girl, if 
she were what she ought to be; hut I assure you she is as artful 
a little hussy as anybo<ly need wish to see; and you ll get 
entangled in her snares before you know where you arc. .\n<l 
if you marry her, Gilbert, you 11 break my heart!—so there s 
an end of it.” 

“ Well, don't cry about it, mother, ’ said I, for the tears were 
gushing from her eyes; “ there, let that kiss efface the one I 
gave Eliza; don't abuse her any more, and set your miml at 
rest; for 111 promise never—that is. I II promise to think twice 
before I take any important step you seriou.sly disapprove of. 

So saying, I li:.‘hted my candle, and went to bed, considerably 
quenched in spirit. 


’b 
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CHAPTER V 

It was about the close of the month, that, yielding at length 
to the urgent importunities of Rose, I accompanied her in a 
visit to Wildfell Hall. To our surprise we were ushered into a 
room where the first object that met the eye was a painter’s 
easel, with a table beside it covered with rolls of canvas, bottles 
of oil and varnish, palette, brushes, paints, etc. Leaning against 
the wall were sev eral sketches in various stages of progression, 
and a few finished paintings—mostly of landscapes and figures. 

“ 1 must make you welcome to my studio,” said Mrs. Graham, 
*■ there is no fire in the sitting-room to-day, and it is rather too 
lold to show you into a place with an empty grate.” 

And disengaging a couple of chairs from the artistical lumber 
that usurped them, she bid us be seated, and resumed her place 
beside the easel—not facing it exactly, but now and then 
glancing at the picture upon it while she conversed, and giving 
it an occasional touch with her brush, as if she found it impossible 
to wean her attention entirely from her occupation to fix it 
upon her guests. It was a view of Wildfell Hall, as seen at early 
morning from the field below, rising in dark relief against a 
sky of clear silvery blue, with a few' red streaks on the hori¬ 
zon, faithfully drawn and coloured, and very elegantly and 
artistically handled. 

“ I sec your heart is in your w'ork, Mrs. Graham,” observed 
1 ; “I must beg you to go on with it; for if you suffer our 
presence to interrupt you, we shall be constrained to regard 
ourselves as unwelcome intruders.” 

” Oh, no! ” replied she, tlirowing her brush on to the table, 
as if startled into politeness. ” 1 am not so beset with visitors, 
but that I can readily spare a few minutes to the few that do 
favour me with their company.” 

■' You have almost completed your painting,” said I, approach¬ 
ing to observe it more closely, and surveying it with a greater 
degree of admiration and delight than I cared to express. " A 
few more touches in the foreground will finish it, I should think, 
liut why have you called it bcrnley Manor, Cumberland, instead 

of Wildfell Hall,--shirc.^ ” I asked, alluding to the name she 

had traced in small characters at the bottom of the canvas. 

lint immediately I was sensible of having committed an act 
of impertinence in so doing; for she coloured and hesitated; but 
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after a moment s pause, with a kind of desperate frankness, 
she replied— 

" Because I have friends—acquaintances at least—in the 
world, from whom I desire my present abode to be concealed; 
and as they might sec the picture, and might possibly recognise 
the style, in spite of the false initials I have put in the comer, I 
take the precaution to give a false name to the place also, in 
order to put them on a wrong scent, if they should attempt to 
trace me out bv it.” 

" Then you don't intend to keep the picture? ” said I, anxious 
to say anything to change the subject. 

" No; I cannot afford to paint for my own amusement.” 

Mamma sends all her pictures to London,” said Arthur; ” and 
somebody sells them for her there, and sends us the money.” 

In looking round upon the other pieces, I remarked a pretty 
sketch of Lindenhope from the top of the hill; another view of 
the old hall, basking in the sunny haze of a quiet summer after¬ 
noon ; and a simple but striking little picture of a child brooding 
with looks of silent but deep and sorrow-ful regret, over a hand¬ 
ful of withered dowers, with glimpses of dark low hills and 
autumnal fields behind it. and a dull beclouded sky above. 

■' You see there is a sad dearth of subjects,” observed the fair 
artist. ” I took the old hall once on a moonlight night, an<l I 
suppose I must take it again on a snowy winter’s day, and tlicn 
again on a dark cloudy evening; for 1 really have nothing cbe 
to paint. I have been told that you have a fine view of tl»e sea, 
somewhere in the neighbourhood—Is it true?—and is it within 
• walking distance? ” 

“ Yes, if you don’t object to walking four miles—or nearly 
so—little short of eight miles, there and back—and over a 
somewhat rough, fatiguing road.’’ 

” In what direction does it lie? ” 

I described the situation as well as I could, and was entering 
upon an explanation of the various roads, lanes, and fields to be 
traversed in order to reach it, the goings straight on, and turn¬ 
ings to the right and to the left, when she checked me with— 

“ Oh, stop!—don't tell me now: I shall forget every word of 
your directions before I require them. 1 shall not think about 
going till next spring; and then, perhaps, I may trouble you. 
At present we have the winter before us, and ”- 

She suddenly paused, with a suppressed exclamation, started 
up from her seat, and saying, ” Excuse me one iaom« nt,’' 
hurried from the room, and shut the door behind her. 
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Curious to see what had startled her so, I looked towards the 
window—for her eyes had been carelessly fixed upon it the 
moment before—and just beheld the skirts of a man’s coat 
\anishmg behind a large holly-bush that stood between the 
window and the p>orch. 

" It’s mamma’s friend,’* said Arthur. 

Rose and I looked at each other. 

“ I don't know what to make of her at all,** whispered Rose. 

The child looked at her in grave surprise. She straightway 
began to talk to him on indifferent matters, while I amused 
myself with looking at the pictures. There was one in an obscure 
corner that I had not before observed. It was a little child, 
seated on the grass with its lap full of flowers. The tiny features 
and large blue eyes, smiling through a shock of light brown 
curls, sliaken over the forehead as it bent above its treasure, 
bore sufficient resemblance to those of the young gentleman 
before me, to proclaim it a portrait of Arthur Graham in his 
early infancy. 

In taking this up to bring it to the light, I discovered another 
behind it, with its face to the wall. 1 ventured to take that up 
too. It was the portrait of a gentleman in the full prime of 
youthful manhood—handsome enough, and not badly executed, 
but, if done by the same hand as the others, it was evidently 
some years before; for there was far more careful minuteness of 
detail, and less of that freshness of colouring and freedom of 
handling, that delighted and surj)rised me in them. Neverthe¬ 
less, I surveyed it with conside*rable interest. There was a certain 
individuality in tlic features and expression that stamped it, at 
once, a successful likeness. The bright blue eyes regarded the 
spectator witi» a kind of lurking drollery—yovi almost expected 
to sec them wink; the lips—a little too voluptuously full— 
seemed ready to brc.ak into a smile; the warmly-tinted checks 
were cmlx-llLshcd with a luxuriant growth of redtlish whiskers; 
while the briglit chestnut hair, clustering in abundant, wavy 
curls, trespassed too much upon the forehead, and seemed to 
intimate tliat the owner l)»crcof was prouder of his beauty than 
his intellect—ns, perhaps, he had rc.oson to be;—and yet he 
looked no fool. 

I bad not had the portrait in my hands two minutes before the 
f.dr artist returned. 

■■ Onlv some one come about the pictures,” said she, in a|>ology 
for her abrupt departure. ” I told him to wait.” 

■■ I fear it will be considered an act of impertinence,’* said I, 
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“ to presume to look at a picture that tlie artist has turned to 

the wall; but may I ask ”- 

It is an act of very great impertinence, sir; and therefore I 
beg you will ask nothing about it, for your curiosity will not be 
gratified, ” replied she, attempting to cover the tartness of her 
rebuke witii a smile; but 1 could see, by her flushed cheek and 
kindling eye, that she was seriously annoyed. 

“ I was only going to ask if you had painted it yourself,” said 
I, sulkily resigning the picture into her hands; for without a 
grain of ceremony she took it from me; and quickly restoring 
it to the dark comer, with its face to the wall, placed the other 
against it as before, and then turned to me and laughed. 

But I was in no humour for jesting. I carelessly turned to the 
window, and stood looking out upon the desolate garden, leaving 
her to talk to Rase for a minute or two; and then, telling my 
sister it was time to go, shook hands with the UttJe gentleman, 
coolly bowed to the lady, and moved towards the door. But, 
haNong bid adieu to Rose, Mrs. Graham presented her hand to me, 
saying, with a soft voice, and by no means a disagreeable smile— 
■' lit not the sun go down upon your Nvrath, Mr. Markham. 
I’m sorry I ofTcndcd you by my abruptness.” 

When a lady condescends to apologise, there is no keeping 
one’s anger of course; so we parted good friends for once; 
and this time 1 squeezed her hand svith a cordial, not a 
spiteful pressure. 


CHAPTER VI 

During the next four months I did not enter Mrs. Graham’.s 
house, nor she mine; but still the ladies continued to talk 
about her, and still our acqu^untance continued, though slowly, 
to advance. As for their talk, 1 paid but little attention to tlut 
(when it related to the fair hermit, I mean), and the only in¬ 
formation I derived from it was, that, one fine frosty d.iy, she 
had ventured to take her little boy as far as the vicarai'e, and 
that, unfortunately, nobody was at home but Miss Millward; 
nevertheless, she had sat a long time, and, by all accounts, they 
had found a good deal to say to each other, and parted with a 
mutual desire to meet again. But Mary liked children, and 
fond mammas like those who can duly apprc< iate their trea^arcs. 

But sometimes I saw her myself, nut only when she c,une to 
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church, but when she was out on the hills with her son, whether 
taking a long, purpose-like walk, or—on special fine days— 
leisurely rambling over the moor or the bleak pasture-lands 
surrounding the old hall, herself with a book in her hand, her 
son gambolling alx>ut her; and on any of these occasions, when 
I caught sight of her in my solitary walks or rides, or while 
following my agricultural pursuits, I generally contrived to 
meet or overtake her, for I rather liked to sec Mrs. Graham, and 
to talk to her, and I decidedly liked to talk to her little com¬ 
panion, whom, when once the ice of his shyness was fairly 
broken, I found to be a very amiable, intelligent, and entertain¬ 
ing little fellow; and we soon became excellent friends—how 
much to the gratification of his mamma 1 cannot undertake to 
say. I suspected at first that she was desirous of throwing cold 
water on this growing intimacy—to quench, as it were, the 
kindling flame of our friendsliip—but discovering, at length, in 
spite of her prejudice against me, that I was perfectly liarmlcss, 
and even well-intentioned, and that, between myself and my 
dog, her son derived a great deal of pleasure from the acquaint¬ 
ance that he would not otherwise have known, she ceased to 
object, and even welcomed my coming with a smile. 

As for Arthur, he w-ould slioiit his welcome from afar, and 
run to meet me fifty yards from his mother's side. If I happened 
to be on horseback, he was sure to get a canter or a gallop; 
or, if there was one of the draught horses w'ithin an available 
distance, he was treated to a steady ride upon that, which served 
his turn almost as well; but his mother would always follow 
and trudge beside him—not so much, 1 believe, to ensure his 
safe conduct, as to see that I instilled no objectionable notions 
into his infant mind, for she w'as ever on the watch, and never 
would allow him to be taken out of her sight. What pleased 
her best of all was to sec him romping ami racing with Sancho, 
wliilc I walked by her side—not, I fear, for love of my company 
(though I sometimes deluded myself with that idea), so much 
as for the delight she took in seeing licr son thus happily engaged 
in the enjoyment of those active sports so invigorating to his 
tender frame, yet so seldom exercised for want of playmates 
suited to his years; and, perhaps, her pleasure was sweetened 
not a little by the fact of my being with her instead of with 
him, and therefore incapable of doing him any injury directly 
or indirectly, designedly or otherwise, small thanks to her for 
that same. 

But sometimes, I believe, she really had some little gratifi- 
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cation in conversing with me; and one bright February morning, 
during twenty minutes' stroll along the moor, she laid aside her 
usual asperity and reserve, and fairly entered into conversation 
with me, discoursing with so much eloquence and depth of 
thought and feeling on a subject happily coinciding with my 
own ideas, and looking so beautiful witlial, that I went home 
enchanted; and on the way (morally) started to find myself 
thinking that, after all, it would, perhaps, be better to spend 
one's days with such a woman than with Eliza Millward; and 
then, 1 (figuratively) blushed for my inconstancy. 

On entering the parlour I found Eliza there with Rose, and 
no one else. The surprise was not altogether so agreeable as it 
ought to have been. We chatted together a long time, but 
1 found her rather frivolous, and c%'en a little insipid, compared 
with the more matured and earnest Mrs. Graham. ^Mas for 
human constancy! 

“ However,” thought I, “ I ought not to marry Eliza, since 
my mother so strongly objects to it, and I ought not to delude 
the girl with the idea that I intended to do so. Now. if tliis 
mood continue, I shall have less dilliculty in emancipating my 
affections from her soft yet unrelenting sway; and, though 
Mrs. Graham might be equally objectionable, I may be per¬ 
mitted, like the doctors, to cure a greater evil by a less, for 
I shall not fall seriously in love with the young widow, I think, 
nor she with me—that s certain—but if I find a little pleasure 
in her society I may surely be allowed to seek it; and if the 
star of her divinity be bright enough to dim the lustre of Eliza’s, 
so much the better, but I scarcely can think it. ’ 

And thereafter I seldom suffered a fine day to pass without 
paying a visit to Wilclfcll about the time my new acquaintance 
usually left her hermilaue; but so frequently was I balked in 
my expectations of another interview, so changeable was she in 
her times of coming forth and in her places of resort, so transient 
were the occasional glimpses I was able to obtain, that I felt 
half inclined to think she took as much pains to avoid my 
company as I to seek hers; but this was too disagreeable 
a supposition to be entertained a moment after it could 
conveniently be dismissed. 

One calm, clear afternoon, however, in March, as I was 
superintending the roiling of the meadow-land, and the re¬ 
pairing of a hedge in the valley, I saw Mrs. Graham down by 
the brook, with a sketch-book in her hand, absorbed in the 
exercise of her favourite art, while Arthur was piiuing on tlie 
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time with constructing dams and breakwaters in the shallow, 
stony stream. 1 was rather in want of amusement, and so rare 
an opportunity was not to be nq^lected; so, leaving both 
meadow and hedge, I quickly repaired to the spot, but not 
before Sancho, who, immediately upon perceiving his young 
friend, scoured at full gallop the intervening space, and pounced 
upon him with an impetuous mirth that precipitated the 
child almost into the middle of the beck; but, happily, the 
stones preserved him from any serious wetting, while their 
smoothness prevented his being too much hurt to laugh at 
the untoward event. 

Mrs. Graham was studying the distinctive cliaracters of the 
difTcrent varieties of trees in their winter nakedness, and 
copying, with a spirited, though delicate touch, tlicir various 
nimifications. She did not talk much, but I stood and watched 
the progress of her pencil: it was a pleasure to behold it so 
dexterously guided by those fair and graceful fingers. But ere 
long their dc.xterity became impaired, they began to hesitate, 
to tremble sliglitly, and make false strokes, and then suddenly 
came to a pause, while their onmer laughingly raised her face 
to mine, and told me that her sketch did not profit by my 
superintendence. 

'1 hen," said I, “ I 11 talk to Arthur till you've donc.^’ 

“ I should like to have a ride, Mr. Markham, if mamma will 
let me,*' said the child. 

What on, my boy.^** 

“ I think there's a horse in that field,” replied he, pointing 
to wlu re the strong black marc was pulling the roller. 

“ No, no, Arthur; it's too far.*’ objected his mother. 

But 1 promised to bring him sale back after a turn or two 
up and down the meadow; and when she looked at his eager 
face she smiled and let him go. It was the first time she had 
even allowed me to take him so much as half a field's length 
from her side. 

Enthroned u|K)n his monstrous steed, and solemnly proceeding 
up and down the wide, steep field, he looked the very incarna¬ 
tion of quiet, gleeful satisfaction and delight. The rolling, 
however, was soon completed; but when I dismounted the 
gallant horseman, Jind restored him to his mother, she seemed 
rather displeased at my keeping him so long. She liad shut 
up her sketch-book, and been, probably, for some minutes 
impatiently waiting his return. 

It was now high lime to go home, she said, and would have 
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bid me good evening, but I was not going to leave her yet: 
I accompanied her half way up the lull. She became more 
sociable, and I was beginning to be very happy; but, on coming 
within sight of the grim old hall, she stood still and turned 
towards me while she spoke, as if expecting I should go no 
further, that the conversation would end here, and I should 
now take leave and depart—as, indeed, it was time to do, for 
“the clear, cold eve” was fast " declining,’ the sun had set, 
and the gibbous moon was visibly brightening in the pale grey 
sky; but a feeling almost of compassion riveted me to the spot. 
It seemed hard to leave her to such a lonely, comfortless home. 

I looked up at it. Silent and grim it frowned before us. A faint, 
red light was gleaming from the lower windows of one wing, 
but ail the other windows were in darltness, and many exhib¬ 
ited their black, cavernous gulfs, entirely destitute of glazing 
or framework. 

“ Do you not find it a desolate place to live in ? ” said I, 
after a moment of silent contemplation. 

“ I do, sometimes,” replied she. On winter evenings, when 
Arthur is in bed, and 1 am sitting there alone, hearing the 
bleak wind moaning round me and iiowling through the ruinous 
old chambers, no books or occupations am repress the dismal 
thoughts and apprehensions tliat come crowding in—but it is 
folly to give way to such weakness, 1 know. If Rachel is satisfied 
with such a life, why should not I?—Indeed I cannot be too 
thankful for such an asylum, while it i.s Iclt me.” 

The closing sentence was uttered in an undertone, as if spoken 
rather to herself than to me. She then l)i<i me good evening 
and withdrew. 

I had not proceeded many steps on my way homewards, 
when 1 perceived Mr. Lawrence, on his pretty grey pony, coming 
up the rugged lane that crossed over the hill-top. I went a 
little out of my way to speak to him; for we had not met for 
some lime. 

'* Was that Mrs. Gr.aham you were speaking to just now?” 
said he, after tlie first few words of grceimg Ixad passed 
between us. 

" Yes.” 

” Humph! I thought so.” He looked contemplatively at his 
horse's mane, as if he had some serious cause of dissatisfaction 
Vrith it, or something else. 

'* Well! what then ? ” 

“Oh, nothing!” replied he. ” Only, I thought you disliked 
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her/* he quietly added, curling his classic lip with a slightly 
sarcastic smile. 

“ Suppose I did; mayn't a man change his mind on further 
acquaintance? ** 

'* Yes, of course,*’ returned he, nicely reducing an entangle¬ 
ment in the pony’s redundant hoary mane. Then suddenly 
turning to me, and fixing his shy, hazel eyes upon me with a 
steady, penetrating gaze, he added, “ Then you hax'e changed 
your mind? ’* 

“ I can’t say that I have exactly. No; I think I hold the 
same opinion respecting her as before—but slightly amelionited.” 

“ Oh!” He looked round for something else to talk about; 
and glancing up at the moon, made some remark upon the 
beauty of the evening, which I did not answer, as being irrelevant 
to the subject. 

■* Lawrence,” said I, calmly looking him in the face, ” are you 
in love Nvith Mrs. Graham? ” 

Instead of his being deeply offended at this, as I more than 
half expected he would, the first start of surprise at the audacious 
question wiis followed by a tittering laugh, as if he was highly 
amused at the idea. 

” I in love with her! ” repeated he. ” What makes you dream 
of such a thing? ” 

” From the interest you take in the progress of my acquain¬ 
tance with the lady, and the changes of my opinion concerning 
her. I thought you might be jealous.” 

He laughed again. ‘‘Jealous! no—but I thought you were 
going to marry Eliza Millward?” 

“ You thought wrong, then; I am not going to marry cither 
one or the other—that I know of.” 

“ Then I think you’d better let them alone.” 

” Are you going to marry Jane Wilson?” 

He coloured, and played with the mane again, but answered: 

“ No, I think not.” 

“ Then you had better let her alone.” 

She won’t let me alone—he might have s;iid; but he only 
looked silly and said nothing for the space of half a minute, 
and then made another attempt to turn the conversation; and 
this time, I let it pass; for he had home enough: another word 
on the subject would liavc been like the last atom that breaks 
the camel’s back. 

I was too late for tea; but my mother had kindly kept the 
tea-pot and muffin warm upon the hob, and, though she scolded 
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me a little, readily admitted my excuses; and when ! com¬ 
plained of the flavour of the overdrawn tea, she poured the 
remainder into the slop-basin, and bade Rose put some fresh 
into the pot, and reboi! the kettle, which ofliccs were performed 
with great commotion, and certain remarkable comments. 

“ Well!—if it had been me now, I should have had no tea 
at all—if it had been Fergus, even, he would have to put up 
with such as there was. and been told to be thankful, for it 
was far too good for him; but you, we can’t do too much for 
you. It’s always so—if there’s an>'thing particularly nice at 
table, mamma winks and nods at me, to abstain from it, and 
if I don’t attend to that, she whispers, * Don’t eat so much of 
that, Rose; Gilbert will like it for his supper’—I’m nothing at 
all. In the parlour, it’s ' Come, Rose, put away your things, and 
let’s have the room nice and tidy against they come in; and 
keep up a good fire; Gilbert likes a cheerful fire/ In the kitchen 
—‘Make that pie a large one, Rose; I dare say the boy.s’ll be 
hungry;—and don’t put so much pepper in. they’ll not like it, 
I’m sure’—or, ‘Rose, don’t put so many spices in the pudding, 
Gilbert likes it plain,’—or, ‘ Mind you put plenty of currants 
in the cake, Fergus likes plenty.’ If I say, * Well, mamma. I 
don’t,’ I’m told I ought not to think of myself—‘ You know, 
Rose, in all household matters, we have only two things to 
consider, first, wlmt’s proper to be done, and, secondly, what’s 
most agreeable to the gentlemen of the house—anything will do 
for the ladies/ ” 

“ And very good doctrine too,” said my mother. ” Gilbert 
thinks so. I’m sure.” 

“Very convenient doctrine for us, at all events,” said I; 
” but if you would really study my pleasure, mother, you must 
consider your own comfort and convenience a little more than 
you do—as for Rose, 1 have no doubt she’ll take care of herself; 
and whenever she does make a sacrifice or perform a remarkable 
act of devotednt'SS, she’ll take good care to let me know tlie 
extent of it. But for you, I might sink into the grossest con¬ 
dition of self-indulgence and carelessness about the wants of 
others, from the mere habit of being con.slanlly cared for 
myself, and havin'.; all my wants anticipated or imme<liatcly 
supplied, while left in total iirnorance of what is done for me, 
—if Rose did not enlighten me now and then; and I should 
receive all your kindness as a matter of course, an J never know 
how much I owe you.” 

” Ah! and you never will know, Gilbert, till \ ou rc married. 
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Then, when you’ve got some trifling, self-conccited girl like 
Eliza Millward, careless of everything but her own immediate 
pleasure and adv'antage, or some misguided, obstinate woman 
like Mrs. Graham, ignorant of her principal duties, and clever 
only in what concerns her least to know—then you’ll find 
the diflcrcnce.” 

“ It will do me good, mother; I was not sent into the world 
merely to exercise the good capacities and good feelings of 
others—was I?—but to exert my own towards them; and when 
I marry, I shall expect to find more pleasure in making my 
wife happy and comfortable, than in being made so by her: 
I would rather give than receive.” 

“ Oh! that’s all nonsense, my dear. It’s mere boy’s talk 
that! You’ll soon tire of petting and humouring your wife, be 
she ever so charming, and then comes the trial.” 

” Well, then, wc must bear one another’s burdens.” 

*' Then you must fall each into your proper place. You’ll 
do your business, and she, if she’s worthy of you, will do hers; 
but it’s your business to please yourself, and hers to please 
you. I’m sure your poor, dear father was as good a husband 
as ever lived, and after the first six months or so were over, 
1 should as soon have expected him to fly, as to put liimsclf 
out of his way to pleasure me. He always said I was a good 
and did my duty; and he alwiiys did his—bless him!— 
he was steady and punctual, seldom found fault without a 
reason, always did justice to my good dinners, and hardly ever 
spoiled my cookery by delay—and that’s as much as any woman 
can expect of any man.” 

Is it so, Halford? Is that the extent of your domestic virtues; 
and docs your iiappy wife exact no more ? 


CHAPTER Vai 

Not many days after this, on a mild sunny morning—rather 
soft under foot; for the last fall of snow was only just wasted 
away, leaving yet a thin ridge, here and there, lingering on the 
frcsli green grass beneath the hedges; but beside them already, 
the young primroses were peeping from among their moist, 
dark foliage, and the lark above was singing of summer, and 
hope, and love, and every heavenly thing—I was out on the 
hilkidc, enjoying these delights, and looking after the well-being 
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of my young lambs and their mothers, when, on glancing round 
me, 1 l^held three persons ascending from the vale below. '1 hey 
were Eliza Millward, Fergus, and Rose; so I crossed the field 
to meet them; and, being told they were going to Wildfcll 
Hall, I declared m>’self willing to go with them, and offering 
ray arm to Eliza, who readily accepted it in lieu of my brother’s, 
told the latter he might go back, for I would accompany 
the ladies. 

" I beg your pardon! ” exclaimed he. ** It’s the ladies that 
are accompanying me, not I them. V’ou had all h.id a peep at 
this wonderful stranger but me, and I could endure my wretched 
ignorance no longer—come wliat would, I must be satisfied; so 
I begged Rose to go with me to the hall, and introduce me to 
her at once. She swore she would not, unless Miss Eliza would 
go too; so I ran to the vicarage and fetched her; and w'e’ve 
come hooked all the w'ay, as fond as a pair of lovers—and now 
you’ve taken her from me; and you want to deprive me of my 
walk and my visit besides. Go back to your fields and your 
cattle, you lubberly fellow; you’re not fit to associate with 
ladies and gentlemen, like us, tliat have nothing to do but to 
run snooking about to our neighbours’ houses, peeping into their 
pris’ate corners, and scenting out their secrets, and picking holes 
in their coats, wlien we don’t find them ready-made to our hands 
—you don’t understand such refined sources of enjoyment.” 

Can’t you both go? ” suggested Eliza, disregarding the latter 
half of the speech. 

“ Yes, both, to be sure! ” cried Rose; ” the more the merrier 
—and I’m sure we shall want all the cheerfulness we can carry 
with us to that great, dark, gloomy roam, with its narrow 
latticed w'indows, and its dismal old furniture—unless she 
shows us into her studio again.” 

So we went all in a body; and the meagre old maid-servant 
that opened the door, ushered us into an apartment, such as 
Rose had described to me as the scene of her first introduction 
to Mrs. GrulKun, a tolerably spacious and lofty room, but 
obscurely lighted by the old-fashioned windows, the ceiling, 
panels, and chimney-piece of grim black oak—the latter elabor¬ 
ately but not ver>' tastefully carve 1.—with tables and cli.iirs 
to match, an old bookcase on one side of tlic fire[>lAce, stocked 
wilii a motley assemblage of books, and an elderly cabinet 
piano on the other. 

The lady wa<j seated in a stiff, hi„'h*backed. arm-rli ir. with 
a small, round Uiblc, containing a desk and a w.irk 1 <»ii 
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one side of her, and her little boy on the other, who stood leaning 
his elbow on her knee, and reading to her, with wonderful 
fluency, from a small volume that lay in her lap; while she 
rested her hand on his shoulder, and abstractedly played with 
the long, wavy curls that fell on his ivory neck. Ihey struck 
me as forming a pleasing contrast to all the surrounding objects; 
hut of course their position was immediately changed on our 
entrance. I could only observe the picture during the few 
brief seconds that Rachel held the door for our admittance. 

I do not think Mrs. Graham was particularly delighted to 
see us: there was something indescribably chilly in her quiet, 
calm civility, but I did not talk much to her. Seating myself 
near the window, a little back from the circle, I called Arthur 
to me, and he and I and Sancho amused ourselves very pleasantly 
together, while the two young ladies baited his mother with 
small talk, and Fergus sat opposite, with his legs crossed, and 
his hands in his breeches’ pockets, leaning back in his chair, and 
staring now up at the ceiling, now straight forward at his hostess 
(in a manner that made me strongly inclined to kick him out 
of the room), now whistling sotto voce to himself a snatch of a 
favourite air, now interrupting the conversation, or filling up 
a pause (as the case might be) with some most impertinent 
question or remark. At one time it was— 

“It amazes me, Mrs. Graham, how you could choose such a 
dilapidated, rickety old place as this to live in. If you couldn t 
afford to occupy the whole house, and have it mended up, why 
couldn’t you take a neat little cottage? ” 

“ Perhaps I was too proud, Mr. Fergus,” replied she, smiling; 
“ perhaps I took a particular fancy for this romantic, old- 
fashioned place—but, indeed, it has many advantages over a 
cottage. In the first place, you see, the rooms arc larger and 
more airy; in the second place, the unoccupied apartments, 
wliich I don't pay for, may serve as lumber-rooms, if I have 
anything to put in them: and they are very useful for my little 
boy to run about in on rainy days when he can’t go out; and 
then there is the garden for him to play in, and for me to work 
in. You see I have effected some little improvement already,’ 
continued she, turning to tlic window. “ There is a bed of 
young vegetables in lliat corner, and here arc some snowdrops 
and primroses already in bloom—and there, too, is a yellow 
crocus just opening in the sunshine.” 

“ Put then how can you bear such a situation—your nearest 
neighbours two miles distant, and nobody looking in or passing 
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by?_Rose would go stark mad in such a place. She caii’t put 

on life unless she sees half-a-dozen fresh gowns and bonneU a 
day—not to speak of the faces within; but you might sit watch¬ 
ing at these windows all day long, and never see so much as an 
old woman carrying her eggs to market.” 

“ I am not sure the loneliness of the place was not one of its 
chief recommendations. I take no pleasure in watching people 
pass the windows; and I like to be quiet.” 

‘‘Oh! as good as to say, you wish we would all of us mind 

our own business, and let you alone.” 

‘‘No, I dislike an extensive acquaintance; but if I have a 
few friends, of course I am glad to see them occasionally. No 
one can be happy in eternal solitude. Therefore,Mr. hergus, 
if you choose to enter my house as a friend, I will make you 
welcome; if not, 1 must confess, I would rather you kept 
away.” She then turned and addressed some observation to 
Rose or Eliza. 

And Mrs. Graham,” said he again, five minutes after, “ we 
were disputing, as we came along, a question that you can 
readily decide for us, as it mainly regarded yourself—and, 
indeed, we often hold discussions about our neighbours’ con¬ 
cerns, and we, the indigenous plants of the soil, have known 
each other so long, and talked each other over so often, that 
we arc quite sick of that game; so that a stranger comin;: 
amongst us makes an invaluable addition to our exhaustc«J 
sources of amusement. Well, the question, or questions, you 
are requested to solve ”- 

‘"Hold your tongue, Fergus!” cried Rose, in a fever of 
apprehension and wrath. 

“ I won t, I tell you. The questions you are requested to 
solve are these:—First, concerning your birth, extraction, and 
previous residence. Some will have it that you are a foreigner, 
and some an Englishwoman ; some a native of the north 
country, and some of the south; some say - 

“ Well, Mr. Fergus. I ll tell you. Fm an Englishwoman— 
and I don't sec why any one should doubt it—and I was born 
in the country neither in the extreme north nor south of our 
happy isle; and in the country I liave chieHy passed my life, 
and now, I hope, vou are satisfied; for 1 am not disposed to 
answer any more questions at present.” 

'■ Except this ”- . . . 

“No, not one more!” lau^zhcd she, and. instantly quitting 
her scat, she sought refuge at the window by whicti I was se*rte(l, 
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and, in very desperation, to escape my brother’s persecutions, 
endeavoured to draw me into conversation. 

“ Nr. Markham,” said she, her rapid utterance and heightened 
colour too plainly evincing her disquietude; “have you for¬ 
gotten the fine sea-view we were speaking of some time ago? 
I think I must trouble you, now, to tell me the nearest way to 
it; for if this beautiful weather continue, I shall, perhaps, be 
able to walk there, and take my sketch; I have exhausted 
every other subject for painting; and I long to see it.” 

I was about to comply with her request, but Rose would not 
suffer me to proceed. 

“ Oh, don’t tell her, Gilbert! ” cried she; “ she shall go with 

us. It's - Bay you arc thinking about, I suppose, Mrs. 

Graham? It is a very long walk, too far for you, and out of the 
question for Arthur. But we were tliinking about making a 
picnic to see it, some fine day; and, if you will wait till the 
settled fine weather comes, I'm sure we shall all be delighted 
to have you amongst us.” 

Poor Mrs. Graham looked dismayed, and attempted to make 
excuses, but Rose, cither compassionating her lonely life, or 
anxious to cultivate her acquaintance, was determined to have 
her; and every objection was overruled. She was told it would 
only be a small party, and all friends, and that the best view 
of all was from-Cliffs, full five miles distant. 

“ Just a nice \\'alk for the gentlemen,” continued Rose; “ but 
the ladies will drive and walk by turns; for we shall have our 
ponycarri.agc, which will be plenty large enough to contain 
little Arthur and three l.atlics, togctlier with your sketching 
apparatus, and our provisions.” 

So the proposal was finally acceded to; and, after some 
further discussion respecting the time and manner of the 
projected excursion, we rose, and took our leave. 

But this was only March: a cold, wet April, and two weeks 
of May pas^icd over before wc could venture forth on our ex¬ 
pedition with the reasonable hope of o!)Laining tliat pleasure 
we sought in pleasant pro.spccts, cheerful so< iety, fresh air, 
■ < 10(1 cheer and exercise, without the alloy of bad roads, cold 
winds, or threatening clouds. Then, on a glorious morning, 
we Gathered our forces and set forth. The company consisted 
of Mrs. and .Master Graham, Nfary and Eli/a .Millward, J.anc 
ami Richar<i Wilson, and Rose, l ergus, and Gilbert Markh.i!n. 

.Mr. I.awrcncc h.id been invited to join us, but, for some 
reason best known to himself, had refused to give us liis company. 
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J had solicited the favour myself. When I did so, he hesitated, 
and asked who were going. Upon my naming Miss Wilson 
among the rest, he seemed half inclined to go, but when I 
mentioned Mrs. Graham, thinking it might be a further induce¬ 
ment, it appeared to have a contrary effect, and he declined it 
altogether, and, to confess the truth, the decision was not 
displeasing to me, though I could scarcely tell you why. 

It was about mid-day when we reached the phice of our 
destination. Mrs. Graham walked all the way to the cliffs; and 
little Arthur walked the greater part of it too; for he was now 
much more hardy and active than when he first entered the 
neighbourhood, and he did not like being in the carriage with 
strangers, while all his four friends, mamma, and Sancho, and 
Mr. Markham, and Miss Millward, were on foot, journeying far 
behind, or passing through distant fields and lanes. 

I have a very plcasaiU recollection of that walk, along the 
hard, white, sunny road, shaded here and there uath bright 
green trees, and adorned with flowery banks, and blossoming 
hedges of delicious fragrance; or through pleasant fields and 
lanes, all glorious in the sweet flowers and brilliant verdure of 
delightful May. It was true, Kli/a was not beside mo: but she 
was with her friends in the pony-carriage, as happy, I trusted, 
as I was; and even when we pedestrians, having forsaken the 
highway for a short cut across the fields, beheld the little 
carriage far away, disappearing amid the green, embowering 
trees, I did not hate those tree.s for snatching the dear little 
bonnet and shawl from my sight, nor did I feel that all those 
intervening objects lay between my happiness and me; for. to 
confess the truth, I wa.s too happy in the company of Mrs. 
Graham to regret the absence of Eliza Millward. 

The former, it is true, was most provokingly unsociable at 
first—seemingly bent upon talking to no one but Mary Millward 
and Arthur. She and Mary journeyed along together, gcncrallv 
with the child between them;—but where the road jiennittcd, 
I alv.-ays walked on the other side of her, Ri( hard \Vil.s<in taking 
the other side of Miss Millward. and Fergus rovin.: here and 
there ar.cording to his fancy; an<l after a wliile she became 
more friendly, and at length I succeeded in securing her .vttention 
almost entirely to myself—and tlien I wa.s haj>py indeed; for 
whenever she did condescend to conv. r>c, 1 liliod to l;stcn. 
Where her opinions and sentiments tallied with rnin'^, it was 
her extreme good sense, licr cx<jui5itc taste and f-clin", that 
delighte^i me; where tliey differed, it was still her uticom- 
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promising boldness in the avowal or defence of that difference, 
her earnestness and keenness, that piqued my fancy: and even 
when she angered me by her unkind words or looks, and her 
uncharitable conclusions respecting me, it only made me the 
more dissatisfied with myself for having so unfavourably im¬ 
pressed her, and the more desirous to vindicate my character 
and disposition in her eyes, and, if possible, to win her esteem. 

At length our walk was ended. The increasing height and 
boldness of the hills had for some time intercepted the prospect; 
but, on gaining the summit of a steep acclivity, and looking 
doNvnward, an opening lay before us—and the blue sea burst 
upon our sight! — deep violet blue — not deadly calm, but 
covered with glinting breakers — diminutive white specks 
twinkling on its bosom, and scarcely to be distinguished, by the 
keenest vision, from the little sea-mews that sported above, 
their white wings glittering in the sunshine: only one or two 
vessels were visible: and those were far away. 

I looked at my companion to see what she thought of this 
glorious scene. She said nothing: but she stood still, and fixed 
her eyes upon it with a gaze that a.ssured me she was not dis¬ 
appointed. She had very fine eyes, by-thc-bye—I don’t know 
whether Tve told before, but they were full of soul, large, clear, 
and nearly black—not brown, but very dark grey. A cool, 
reviving breeze blew from the sea—soft, pure, salubrious: it 
waved her drooping ringlets, and imparted a livelier colour to 
her usually too pallid lip and cheek. She felt its exhilarating 
influence, and so did I—I felt it tingling through my frame, 
but dared not give way to it while she remained so quiet. There 
was an aspect of subdued exhilaration in her face, that kindled 
into almost a smile of exalted, glad intelligence as her eye nut 
mine. Never had she looked so lovely: never had my heart so 
warmly cleaved to her as now. Had we been left two minutes 
longer, standing there alone, I cannot answer for the conse¬ 
quences. Happily for my discretion, perhaps for my enjoyment 
during the remainder of tlic day, we were sjucdily summoned 
to the repast—a very respectable collation, which Rose, assisted 
by Miss Wilson and Eliza, who, having shared her scat in the 
carriage, had arrived with her a little before the rest, had set 
out upon an elevated platform overlooking the sea, and siicltcrcd 
from the hot sun by a shelving rock and overhanging trees. 

Mrs. Graham sealed herself at a distance from me. Eliza was 
my nearest neighbour. She exerted herself to be agreeable, in 
her gentle, unobtrusive way, and was, no doubt, as fascinating 
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and channing as ever, if I could only have felt it. But soon, my 
heart began to warm towards her once again; and we were all 
very merry and happy together—as far as I could see—through¬ 
out the protracted, social meal. 

When that was over, Rose summoned Fergus to help her 
to gather up the fragments, and the knives, dishes, etc., and 
restore them to the baskets; and Mrs. Graham took her camp- 
stool and drawing materials; and having begged Miss Millward 
to take charge of her precious son, and strictly enjoined him nut 
to wander from lus new guardian’s side, she left us, and pro¬ 
ceeded along the steep, stony hill, to a loftier, more precipitous 
eminence at some distance, whence a still finer prospect was to 
be had, where she preferred taking her sketch, though some of 
the ladies told her it was a frightful place, and advised her not 
to attempt it. 

When she was gone, I felt as if there was to be no more fun 
—though it was difficult to say what she had contributed to 
the hilarity of the party. No jests, and little laughter, had 
escaped her lips; but her smile had animated my mirth, a keen 
observation or a cheerful word from her had insensibly sharpened 
my wits, and thrown an interest over all that was done and said 
by the rest. Even my conversation with Eliza had been enlivened 
by her presence, though I knew it not; and now that she was 
gone, Eliza’s playful nonsense ceased to amuse me- nay, grew 
wearisome to my soul, and I grew wea^ of amusing her: I felt 
myself drawn by an irresistible attraction to that distant point 
where the fair artist sat and plied her solitary task—and not 
long did I attempt to resist it: while my little neighbour was 
exchanging a few words with Miss Wilson, I rose and cannily 
slipped away. A few rapid strides, and a little active clambcrine, 
soon brought me to the place where she was seated—a narrow 
ledge of rock at the very verge of the cliff, which descended with 
a steep, precipitous slant, quite down to the rocky shore. 

She did not hear me coming: the falling of my shadow across 
lier paper gave her an electric start; and she looked hastily 
round—any other lady of my acquaintance would have screamed 
under such a sudden alarm. 

“Oh! I didn't know it was you.—Why did you startle me 
so? ” said she, somewhat testily. “ I hate anybody to come 
upon me so unexpectedly.’’ 

'* Why, what did you take me for? ” said I : if I 
liad known you were so nervous, I would have been more 
cautious; but”- 
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'* Well, never mind. What did you come for? are they 
all coming?” 

No; this little ledge could scarcely contain them all.” 

” I'm glad, for I’m tired of talking.” 

“ Well, then, I won’t talk. I’ll only sit and watcli your 
drawing.” 

" Oh, but you know I don’t like that.” 

” Then I’ll content myself with admiring this magnificent 
prospect.” 

She made no objection to this; and, for some time, sketched 
away in silence. But I could not help stealing a glance, now 
and then, from the splendid view at our feet to the elegant 
white hand that held the pencil, and the graceful neck and 
glossy raven curls that drooped over the paper. 

“ Now,” tliought I, ” if I had but a pencil and a morsel of 
paper, I could make a lovelier sketch than hers, admitting I 
had the power to delineate faithfully what is before me.” 

But though this satisfaction was denied me, I was very well 
content to sit beside her there, and say nothing. 

“ Are you there still, Mr. Markham?” said she at length, 
looking round upon me—for I was seated a little behind on a 
mossy projection of the cliff.—” Why don’t you go and amuse 
yourself with your friends? ” 

” Because I am tired of them, like you; and I shall liavc 
enough of them to-morrow—or at any time hence; but you 
I may not have the pleasure of seeing again for I know not 
how long.” 

“ What was Arthur doing when you came away? ” 

” He was with Miss Millward where you left him—all right, 
but hoping mamma would not be long away. V'ou didn’t entrust 
him to me, by-the-byc,” I grumbled, ” though I had the honour 
of a much longer acquaintance; but Miss Millward has the art 
of conciliating and amusing children,” I carelessly added, ” if 
she is good for nothing else.” 

“ Miss Millward has many csliinable qualities, which such as 
you cannot be expected to perceive or appreciate. Will you tell 
Arthur that I shall come in a few minutes? ” 

” If that be the case, I will wait, with your permission, till 
those few minutes are past; and then I can assist you to descend 
this tlitficult path.” 

’* Thank you—I always manage best, on such occasions, 
without assistance.” 

But, at least, I can carry your stool and sketch-book.” 
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She did not deny me this favour; but I was rather offended 
at her evident desire to be rid of me, and was beginning to 
repent of my pertinacity, when she somewhat appeased me by 
consulting my taste and judgment about some doubtful matter 
in her drawing. My opinion, happily, met her approbation, and 
the improvement I suggested was adopted without hesitation. 

“ I have often wished in vain,” said she, “ for another’s 
judgment to appeal to when I could scarcely trust the direction 
of my own eye and head, they having been so long oa upied 
with the contemplation of a single object, as to become almost 
incapable of forming a proper idea respecting it.” 

“That,” replied I, “ is only one of many evils to which a 
solitary life exposes us.” 

’* True,” said she; and again we relapsed into silence. 

About two minutes after, however, she declared her sketch 
complete, and closed the book. 

On returning to the scene of our repast, we found all the 
company had deserted it, with the exception of three—Mary 
•Millward, Richard Wilson, and Arthur Graliam. The younger 
gentleman lay fast asleep with his head pillowed on the lady's 
lap; the other was seated beside her with a pocket edition of 
some classic author in his hand. He never went anywhere 
without such a companion wherewith to improve his leisure 
moments; all time seemed lost that was not devoted to study, 
or exacted, by his physical nature, for the bare support of life. 
Even now, he could not abandon himself to the enjoyment of 
that pure air and balmy sunshine—that splendid prospect, and 
those soothing sounds, the music of the waves and of the soft 
wind in the sheltering trees above him—not even with a lady 
by his side (though not a very charming one, I will allow)— 
he must pull out his book and make the most of his time while 
digesting his temperate meal, and reposing his weary limbs, 
unused to so much exercise. 

Perliaps, however, he spared a moment to exchange a word 
or a glance with his companion now and then- -at any rate, she 
did not appear at all resentful of his conduct; for her homely 
features wore an expression of unusual cheerfulness and serenity, 
^d she was studying his pale, thoughtful face with great 
complacency when we arrived. 

The journey homeward was by no means so a.'reeable, to me, 
25 the former part of the day; for now Mrs. (irali.am was in 
^he carriage, and Eliza Millward was the companion of my 
walk. She had observed my preference for the young widow, 
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and evidently felt herself neglected. She did not manifest her 
chagrin by keen reproaches, bitter sarcasms, or pouting sullen 
silence—any or all of these I could easily have endured, or 
lightly laughed away; but she showed it by a kind of gentle 
melancholy, a mild, reproachful sadness that cut me to the heart. 
1 tried to cheer her up, and apparently succeeded in some degree, 
before the walk was over; but in the very act my conscience 
reproved me, knowing, as I did, that, sooner or later, the tic 
must be broken, and this was only nourishing false hopes, and 
putting off the evil day. 

When the pony-carriage had approached as near Wildfcll 
Hall as the road would permit—unless, indeed, it proceeded up 
the long rough lane, which Mrs. Graham would not allow—the 
young widow' and her son alighted, relinquishing the latter’s 
scat to Rose; and I persuaded Eliza to take the driver’s place. 
Having put her comfortably in, bid her take care of the evening 
air, and wished her a kind good-night, I felt considerably 
relieved, and hastened to offer my services to Mrs. Graham to 
carry her apparatus up the fields, but she had already hung 
her camp-stool on her arm and taken her sketch-book in her 
hand; and insisted upon bidding me adieu then and there, 
with the rest of the company. But this time, she declined my 
proffered aid in so kind and friendly a manner that I almost 
forgave her. 


CHAPTER VIII 

Six weeks had passed away. It w’a.s a splendid morning about 
the clo.se of June. Most of the hay was cut, but the last week 
had been very unfavourable; and now that fine weather was 
come at last, being determined to make the most of it. I had 
gathered all hands together into the hayficld, and was working 
away myself, in the midst of them, in my shirtsleeves, with a 
light, shady straw hat on my head, catching up armfuls of 
moist, reeking griiss, and shaking it out to the four winds of 
lieavcn, at the head of a goodly file of servants and hirelings— 
intending so to labour, from morning to night, with as much 
zeal and assiduity as I could look for from any of them, as well 
to prosper the work by my own exertion as to animate the 
workers by my example—when lo! my resolutions were over¬ 
thrown in a moment, by the simple fact of my brother’s running 
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up to me and putting into my hand a small parcel, just arrived 
from London, which I had been for some time expecting. 

I tore off the cover, and disclosed an elegant and portable 
edition of Marmion. 

“ I guess I know who that's for,” said Fergus, who stood 
looking on while I complacently examined the volume. “ That’s 
for Miss Eliza, now.” 

He pronounced this with a tone and look so prodigiously 
knowing, that I was glad to contradict him. 

“You're wrong, my lad,” s;iid I; and taking up my coat. 

I deposited the book in one of its pockets, and then put it on 
(i.c.,the coat). " Now come here, you idle dog, and make your¬ 
self useful for once,” I continued—" Pull off your coat, and 
uke my place in the field till I come back. ” 

“ Till you come back?—and where are you going, pray? ” 

“ No matter where—the when is all that concerns you; and 
1 shall be back by dinner, at least. ‘ 

Oh, hoi and I’m to labour away till then, am I?—and to 
keep all these fellows hard at it besides? Well, well! I’ll submit 
—for once in a way.—Come, my lads, _j'ou must look sharp: 
I'm come to help you now:—and woe be to that man, or woman 
either, that pauses for a moment amongst you—-whether to 
stare about him, to scratch his head, or blow his nose—no 
prcte.xt will serve—nothing -but work, work, work in the sweat 
of your face,” etc., etc. 

Leaving him thus haranguing the people, more to their amuse¬ 
ment than edification, I returned to the house, and having 
made some alteration in my toilet, hastened away to Wildfell 
Hall with the book in my pocket; for it was destined for the 
shelves of Mrs. Graham. 

“ What, then, had she and you got on so well together as to 
come to the giving and receiving of presents? ”—Not precisely, 
old buck; tlus was my first experiment in that line; and I w«is 
very anxious to see the result of it. 

We had met several times since the-Bay excursion, and 

I had found she was not averse to my company, provided I 
confined my conversation to the discussion of abstract matters 
or topics of common interest;—the moment I touclicd upon 
the sentimental or the complimentary, or made the slight< >t 
approach to tenderness in word or look, I was not only punished 
by an immediate change in her manner at the time, but doomed 
to find her more cold and distant, if not entirely inaccessible, 
when next I sought her company. This circumstance did not 
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greatly disconcert me, however, because I attributed it, not so 
much to any dislike o£ my person, as to some absolute resolu¬ 
tion against a second marriage formed prior to the time of our 
acquaintance, whether from excess of affection for her late 
husband, or because she had had enough of him and the matri¬ 
monial state together. At first, indeed, she had seemed to take 
a pleasure in mortifying my vanity and crushing my presumption 
—relentlessly nipping off bud by bud as they ventured to appear; 
and then, I confess, I was deeply wounded, though, at the same 
lime, stimulated to seek revenge;—but latterly, finding, beyond 
a doubt, that I was not that empty-headed coxcomb she had 
at first supposed me, she had repulsed my modest advances in 
quite a different spirit. It was a kind of serious, almost sorrowful 
displeasure, which I soon learnt oirefully to avoid awakening. 

“ Let me first establish my position as a friend, ’ thought I, 
—the patron and playfellow of her son, the sober, solid, plain- 
dealing friend of herself, and then, when I have made myself 
fairly necessary to her comfort and enjoyment in life (as I 
believe I can), we 11 sec what next may be effected.” 

So we talked about painting, poetry, and music, theology, 
geology, and philosophy: once or twice I lent her a book, and 
once she lent me one in return: I met her in her walks as often 
as 1 could; I came to her house as often as 1 dared. My first 
pretext for invading the sanctum was to bring Arthur a little 
waddling puppy of which Sancho was the father, and which 
delighted the child beyond expression, and, consequently, could 
not fail to please his mamma. My second was to bring him a 
book, which, knowing his mother’s particularity, I had care¬ 
fully selected, and which I submitted for her approbation before 
presenting it to him. Then, I brought her some plants for her 
garden, in my sister's name—having previously persuaded Rose 
to send them. Each of these times 1 inquired after the picture 
she was painting from tlic sketch taken on the cliff, and was 
admitted into the studio, and asked my opinion or adxncc 
respecting its progress. 

My last visit had been to return the book she had lent me; 
and then it was, that, in casually discussing the poetry of Sir 
Walter Scott, she had expressed a wish to sec Marmiofif and 1 
had conceived the presumptuous idea of making her a present 
of it, and, on my return home, instantly sent for the smart little 
volume I had this morning received. IJut an apology for in¬ 
vading the hermitage was still necessary; so I had furnished 
myself with a blue morocco collar for Arthur's little dog; and 
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that being given and received, witli much more joy and grati¬ 
tude, on the part of the receiver, than the worth of the gift or 
the selfish motive of the giver deserved, I ventured to ask Mrs, 
Graham for one more look at the picture, if it was still there. 

“ Oh, yes! come in,” said she (for I had met them in tiie 
garden). “ It is finished and framed,all ready for sending aw.iy; 
but give me your last opinion, and, if you can suggest any 
further improvement, it siiall be—duly considered, at least.” 

The picture was strikingly beautiful; it was the very scene 
itself, transferred as if by magic to the canvas; but I expressed 
my approbation in guarded terms, and few words, for fear of 
displeasing her. She, however, attentively watched my looks, 
and her artist’s pride was gratified, no doubt, to read my 
heartfelt admiration in my eyes. But, while I gazed, I thouglit 
upon the book, and wondered how it was to be presented. My 
heart failed me; but I determined not to be such a fool as to 
come away without having made the attempt. It was useless 
waiting for an opportunity, and u.seless trying to concoct a 
speech for the occasion. The more plainly and naturally the 
thing was done, the better, I thought; so I just looked out of 
the window to screw up my courage, and then pulled out the 
book, turned round, and put it into lier hand, with this short 
explanation— 

“ You s\ere wi.shing to sec Marmion, Mrs. Graham; and here 
it is, if you will be so land as to take it.” 

A momentary blush suffused her face—perhaps a blush of 
sympathetic shame for such an awkward style of presentation: 
she gravely examined the volume on both sules; tl»en silently 
turned over the leaves, knitting her brows the while, in serious 
cogitation; then closed the book, and turning from it to me, 
quietly asked the price of it—I lelt the hot blood rush to 
my face. 

” I’m sorry to offend you, -^Ir. Markliain,” sai<l she, ’* but 
unless I pay for the book, I cannot lake it.” And she laid it 
on the table. 

Why cannot you? ” 

” Because ’’—she paused, and looked at the carpet. 

“ Whycannot you? ” I repeated, with a degree of irascibility 
that roused her to lift her eye.s, an<j look me steadily in the face. 

" Because I don't like to put myself under obli.ation.s that 
I can never repay—I am obliged to you already for your kindtu-'S 
to my son; but his grateful affection and your own good Kehngs 
must reward you for that.” 
c 
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** Nonsense! ” ejaculated I. 

She turned her eyes on me again, ^nth a look of quiet, grave 
surprise, that had the effect of a rebuke, whether intended for 
such or not. 

Then you won't take the book? I asked,more mildly than 
I had yet spoken. 

“ I will gladly take it, if you will let me pay for it.” 

I told her the exact price, and the cost of the carriage besides, 
in as calm a tone as I could command—for, in fact, 1 was 
ready to weep with disappointment and vexation. 

She produced her purse, and coolly counted out the money, 
but hesitated to put it into my hand. Attentively regarding 
me, in a tone of soothing softness, she observed— 

“ You think yourself insulted, Mr. Markham—I wish I could 
make you understand that—that I *’- 

** 1 do understand you, perfectly,” I said. ” You think that 
if you were to accept that trifle from me now, I should presume 
upon it hereafter; but you are mistaken:—if you will only oblige 
me by liiking it, believe me, I shall build no hopes upon it, and 
consider this no precedent for future favours:—and it is nonsense 
to talk about putting yourself under obligations to me when 
you must know that in such a case the obligation is entirely 
on my side,—the favour on yours.” 

“ W ell, then. 1 11 take you at your word,” she answered, with 
a most angelic smile, returning the odious money to her purse 
—” but remember!^’ 

•' I will remember—what I have said;—but do not you punish 
my presumption by wilhdraw'ing y'our friendship entirely from 
me,—or c.xpcct me to atone for it by being more distant than 
before,” said I, extending my hand to t;\kc leave, for I was too 
much excited to remain. 

“ Well then! let us be as wc were,” replied she, frankly placing 
her hand in mine; and while I held it there, I had much difli- 
culty to refrain from pressing it to my lips;—but that would 
be suicidal madness; I had been bold enough already, and 
this premature offering had well-nigh given the death-blow 
to my hopes. 

It was with an agitated burning heart and brain that I 
hurried homewards, regardless of that scorching noonday sun 
— forgetful of everything but her I had just left—regretting 
nothing but her impenetrability, and my own precipitancy and 
want of tact—fearing nothing but her hateful resolution, and 
my inability to overcome it—hoping nothing-But halt,— 
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I wU not bore you with iny contlicting hopes and fears—my 
serious cogitations and resolves. 


CHAPTER IX 

Tnoucn my affections might now be said to be fairly weaned 
from Eliza Millward, I did not yet entirely relinquisl) iny visits 
to the vicarage, because I wanted, as it were, to let her down 
easy; without raising much sorrow, or incurring much resent¬ 
ment,—or making myself the talk of the parish; and besides, 
if I had wholly kept away, the vicar, who looked upon my visits 
as paid chiefly, if not entirely, to himself, would have felt him¬ 
self decidedly affronted by the neglect. Uut when I called there 
the day after my inter\’iew with Mrs. Graham, he happened to 
be from home—a circumstance by no means so agreeable to 
me now as it had been on former occasions. Miss Millward 
was there, it is true, but she, of course, would be little better 
than a nonentity. However, I resolved to make my visit a 
short one, and to Udk to Eliza in a brotherly, friendly sort of 
way, such as our long acquaintance might warrant me in 
assuming, and which, I thought, could neither give offence nor 
serve to encourage false hope.?. 

It was never mv custom to talk about Mrs. Graham cither to 

# 

her or to any one else; but I had not been seated three minutes, 
before she brought that lady on to the carpet her.sclf, in a rather 
remarkable manner. * 

■‘Oh, .Mr. .Markham!^’ said she, with a shocked expression 
and voice subdued almost to a whisper, “ what do you tliink 
of these shocking reports about .Mrs. Graliam?—can you 
encourage us to disbelieve them?” 

“ What reports? ” 

“ Ah, now! you know! ” slie slyly smiled and shook her head. 

" I know nothing about them. What in tljc worhl do you 
mean, Eliza? ” 

“ Oh, don't ask me! / can't explain it.” She took up the 
cambric handkerchief which she had been beautifying with a 
deep lace border, and began to be very busy. 

” What is it. Miss Millward? wliat does she mean? ” said I, 
appealing to her sister, who seemed to be absorbed in the 
hemming of a large, coarse slieet. 

“ I don't know, ' replied she. ‘‘ Some idle 'hinder somebody 
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has been inventing, I suppose. I never heard it till Eliza 
told me the other day,—but if all the parish dinned it in 
my ears, I shouldn't believe a word of it—1 know Mrs. Graham 
too well! *’ 

“Quite right. Miss Millward!—and so do I — whatever it 
may be.” 

“ Well! observed Eliza, with a gentle sigh, “ it’s well to have 
such a comfortable assurance regarding the worth of those we 
love. I only wisli you may not find your confidence misplaced.” 

And she raised her face, and gave me such a look of sorrowful 
tenderness as might have melted my heart, but within those 
eyes there lurked a something that I did not like; and I 
wondered how I ever could have admired them; her sister’s 
honest face and small grey optics appeared far more agreeable; 
but 1 was out of temper with Eliza, at tliat moment, for her 
insinuations against Mrs. Graham, which were false, I was 
certain, whether she knew it or not. 

I said nothing more on the subject, however, at the time, and 
but little on any other; for, finding I could not well recover 
my equanimity, I presently rose and took leave, excusing myself 
under the plea of business at the farm; and to the farm I went, 
not troubling my mind one whit about the possible truth of 
these mysterious reports, but only wondering what they were, 
by whom originated, and on what foundations raised, and how 
they could the most effectually be silenced or disproved. 

A few days after this, we had another of our quiet little 
parlies, to which the usual company of friends and neighbours 
had been invited, and Mrs. Graham among the number. She 
could not now absent herself under the plea of dark evenings 
or inclement weather, and, greatly to my relief, she came. 
\\ ithout her I sliould have found the whole affair an intolerable 
bore; but the moment of her arrival brouglU new life to the 
house, and though I must not neglect the other guests for her, 
or expect to engross much of her attention and conversation to 
myself alone, I anticipated an evening of no common enjoyment. 

Mr. Lawrence came too. He did not arrive till some time after 
the rest were assembled. I was curious to see how he would 
comport himself to Mrs. Graham. A slight bow was all that 
passed between tliem on his entrance; and having i>olitely 
greeted the other members of the company, he seated him¬ 
self quite aloof from the young widow, between my mother 
and Rose. 

“ Did you ever sec such art? ” whispered Eliza, who was my 
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nearest neighbour. “ Would you not say they were perfect 
strangers? ** 

“ Almost; but what then? ” 

“ What then! why, you can’t pretend to be ignorant? ** 

" Ignorant of what? ” demanded I, so sliarply that she 
started and replied— 

“ Oh, hush! don’t speak so loud.” 

“ Well, tfU me then,” I answered in a lower tone, ” what is 
it you mean? I hate enigmas.” 

” Well, you know, I don’t vouch for the truth of it—indeed, 
far from it—but haven’t you heard ”- 

” I’ve heard nothing, except from you.” 

” You must be wilfully deaf then, for any one will tell you 
that; but I shall only anger you by repeating it, I see, so I had 
better hold my tongue.” 

She closed her lips and folded her hands before her with an 
air of injured meekness. 

” If you had wished not to anger me, you should have held 
your tongue from the beginning; or else spoken out plainly 
and honestly all you had to say.” 

She turned aside her face, pulled out her handkerchief, rose 
and went to the window, where she stood for some time, 
evidently dissolved in tears. I was astounded, provoked, 
asliamed—not so much of my harsimess as for her childish 
weakness. How'ever, no one seemed to notice her, and shortly 
after we were summoned to the tea-table; in those parts it was 
customary to sit to the Uible at tea-time, on all occasions, and 
make a meal of it, for \vc dined early. On taking my scat, I had 
Rose on one side of me, and an empty chair on the other. 

” May I jjit by you? ” said a soft voice at my elbow. 

If you like,” was the reply; and Eliza slipped into the 
vacant chair; then looking up into my face with a half-sad, 
lialf-playful smile, she whispered— 

” You’re so stem, Gilbert.” 

I handed down her tea with a slightly contemptuous smile, 
and said notliing, for 1 had nothing to say. 

What have I done to offend you?” .said she,more plainti\elv. 
“ I wish I knew.” > 1 . 

' Come, take your tea, Eliza, and don’t be foolish,” responded 
I, handing her the sugar and cn-ain. 

Just then, tliere arose a slight commotion on the other si-Ie 
of me, occasioned by .Miss Wilson’s coming to negotiate an 
exchange of seats with Rose. 
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Will you be so good as to exchange places with me, Miss 
Markham? ” said she, “ for I don’t like to sit by Mrs. Graliam. 
If your mamma thinks proper to invite such persons to her 
house, she cannot object to her daughter s keeping company 
with them.” 

This latter clause was added in a sort of soliloquy when Rose 
was gone; but I was not polite enough to let it pass. 

” Will you be so good as to tell me what you mean. Miss 
Wilson? ” said I. 

The question startled her a little, but not much. 

” Why, Mr. Markham,” replied she coolly, having quickly 
recovered her self-possession, ” it surprises me rather that Mrs. 
Markham should invite such a person as Mrs. Graham to her 
house; but, perhaps, she is not aware that the lady's character 
is considered scarcely respectable.” 

” She is not, nor am I; and therefore you will oblige me by 
explaining your meaning a little further.” 

” This is scarcely the time or the place for such explanations; 
but I think you can hardly he so ignorant as you pretend, 
you must know her as well as I do.” 

” I think I do, perhaps a little better; and therefore, if you 
will inform me what you have heard or imagined against her, 
1 shall perhaps be able to set you right.” 

‘* Gin you tell me, then, who was her husband, or if she ever 
had any? ” 

Indignation kept me silent. At such a time and place I 
could not trust m>'self to answer. 

‘‘Have you never o’oscrved,” said Eliza, “what a striking 
likeness there is between that child of hers and ’- 

“ And wliom? ” demanded Miss Wilson, with an air of cold, 
but keen severity. 

Eliza was startled; the timidly spoken suggestion had been 
intended for my car alone. 

■* Oh, I beg your pardon! ” pleaded she, “ I may be mistaken 
—perhaps I was mistaken.” But she accompanied the words 
with a sly glance of derision directed to me from the corner of 
her <lisingcnuous eye. 

“ There’s no need to ask my pardon,” replied her friend, “ but 
I sec no one-here that at all resembles that child, except his 
mother; and when you hear ill-natured reports, Miss Eliza, 
I will thank you, th.ut is, I think you will do well, to refrain 
from repeating them. I presume the person you allude to is 
Mr. Lawrence; but I think I can assure you that your suspicions, 
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in that respect, arc utterly misplaced; and if he has any par¬ 
ticular connection with the lady at all (which no one has a right 
to assert), at least he has (wliat cannot be said of some others) 
suflicient sense of propriety to withhold him from acknowledging 
anything more tiian a bowing acquaintance in the presence of 
respectable persons; he was evidently both surprised and 
annoyed to find her here/’ 

“Go it! ” cried Fergus, who sat on the other side of Eliza, 
and was the only individual who shared that side of the table 
with us, “ go it like bricks! mind you don't leave her one stone 
upon another.” 

Miss Wilson drew herself up with a look of freezing scorn, 
but said nothing. Eliza would have replied, but 1 interru{)ted 
her by saying as calmly as I could, though in a tone which 
betrayed, no doubt, some little of what I felt within— 

” We have had enough of this subject; if we can only .speak 
to slander our betters, let us hold our tongues.” 

” I think you’d better,” observed Fergus, ” and so does our 
good parson; he has been addressing the company in his richest 
vein all the while, and eyeing you from time to time, with looks 
of stem distaste, while you sat there, irreverently wliispering 
and muttering together; and once he paused in the middle of 
a story or a sermon, I don’t know which, and fixed his eyes 
upon you, Gili^crt, as much as to say, ‘ When Mr. Markham 
has done flirting wiili those two ladies I will proceed.’ ” 

What more was said at the tea-table I cannot tell, nor how 
I found patience to sit till the meal was over. I remember, 
however, that I swallowed with difficulty the remainder of the 
tea that was in my cup and ate nothing: and that the first 
thing I did was to stare at .Arthur Graham, who sat beside his 
mother on the opposite side of the table, anfl the second to stare 
at Mr. Lawrence, who sat below; and, first, it struck me tliat 
there was a likeness; but, on further contemplation, I con¬ 
cluded it was only in imagination. Both, it is true, had more 
delicate features and smaller bones than commonly fall to the 
lot of individuals <jf the rougher sex. and Lawrence’s complexion 
was pale and clear, and .Arthur’s delicately fair; but .Arthur's 
liny, somewhat snubby nose could never become so long and 
straight as Mr. Liiwreiice's; and the outline of his face, though 
not full enough to be round, and too finely converging to the 
small, dimpled chin to be square, could never be drawn out to 
the long oval of the other’s, while the child’s hair was cs idcntly 
of a liglite-i, 'vanner tint than the elder gentleman's had ever 
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been, and his large, clear, blue eyes, though prematurely serious 
at times, were utterly dissimilar to the shy hazel eyes of Mr. 
Lawrence, whence the sensitive soul looked so distrustfully forth, 
as ever ready to retire within, from the offences of a too rude, 
too uncongenial world. Wretch that I w'as to harbour that 
detestable idea for a moment! Did I not know Mrs. Graham? 
Had I not seen her, conversed with her time after time? Was 
I not certain that she, in intellect, in purity and elevation of 
soul, was immeasurably superior to any of her detractors; that 
she was, in fact, the noblest, the most adorable, of her sex I 
had ever beheld, or even imagined to exist? Yes, and I would 
say with Mary Millward (sensible girl as she was), that if all 
the parish, ay, or all the world, should din these horrible lies 
in my ears, 1 would not believe them, for I knew her better 
than they. 

Ikleantime my brain was on fire with indignation, and my 
heart seemed ready to burst from its prison with conflicting 
passions. I regarded my two fair neighbours with a feeling of 
abhorrence and loathing I scarcely endeavoured to conceal. 
I was rallied from several quarters for my abstraction and 
uncallant neglect of the ladies; but I cared little for that: 
all I cared about, besides that one grand subject of my thoughts, 
was to see the cups travel up to the tea-tray, and not come down 
again. I thought Mr. Millward never would cease telling us that 
he was no tea-drinker, and that it was highly injurious to keep 
loading the stomach with slops to the exclusion of more whole¬ 
some sustenance, and so give himself time to finish his fourth cup. 

.M length it was over; and 1 rose and left the table and the 
guests without a word of apology—I could endure their company 
no longer. I rushed out to cool my brain in the balmy evening 
air, and to compo.se my mind or indulge my passionate thoughts 
in the solitude of the garden. 

To avoid being seen from the windows I went down a quiet 
little avenue that skirted one side of the inclosure, at the 
bottom of which was a seat embowered in roses and honey¬ 
suckles. Here I sat do\%'n to think over the virtues and wrongs 
of the lady of Wildfell Hall; but I had not been so occupied 
two minutes, before voices and laughter, and glimpses of moving 
objects through the trees, informed me that the whole company 
had turned out to take an airing in the garden too. However, 
I nestled up in a corner of the bower, and hoped to retain 
possession of it, secure alike from observation and intrusion. 
Hut no—confound it—there was some one coming down the 
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avenue! Why couldn’t they enjoy the flowers and sunshine of 
the open garden, and leave tliat sunless nook to me, and tlic 
gnats and midges. 

But, peeping through my fragrant screen of the interwoven 
branches to discover who the intruders were (for a murmur of 
voices told me it was more tlian one), my vexation instantly 
subsided, and far other feelings agitated my still unquiet soul; 
for there was Mrs. Graham, slowly moving down the walk with 
Arthur by her side, and no one else. Why were they alone? 
Had the poison of detracting tongues already spread tlirough 
all; and had they all turned their backs upon her? I now 
recollected having seen Mrs. Wdson, m the early part of the 
evening, edging her chair close up to my mother, and bending 
fonvard, evidently in the deliver)* of some important, con¬ 
fidential intelligence; and from the incessant wagging of her 
head, the frequent distortions of her wrinkled physiognomy, 
and the winking and malicious twinkle of her little ugly eyes, 
I judged it was some spicy piece of scandal that engaged her 
powers: and from the cautious privacy of the communication 
I supposed some person then present was the luckless object 
of her calumnies; and from all these tokens, togetlier with my 
mother’s looks and gestures of mingled horror and incredulity, 
I now concluded that object to have been Mrs. Graham. I did 
not emerge from my place of concealment till she had nearly 
reached the bottom of the walk, lest my appearance should 
drive her away; and when I did step forward she stood still 
and seemed inclined to turn back as it was. 

“Oh, don't let us disturb you, Mr. Markham!’’ said she. 
“ We came here to seek retirement ourselves, not to intrude 
on your seclusion.” 

“ I am no hermit, Mrs. Graham—though 1 own it looks 
rather like it to absent mjself in this uncouricaus fashion 
from my guests.” 

I feared you were unw'ell, ’ said she, with a look of real 
concern. 

” I was ratlicr, but it's over now. Do sit here a little and 
Test, and tell me bow you like this arliojr,’’ said I. and lifting 
Arthur by the shoulders, I planted him in l!ie middle of th<* 
seat by way of securing liis mamma, who, acknowledging it 
to be a tempting place refu'jc. threw' herself back in one 
comer while I took possc'^sion of the other. 

But that word rflugc di.slurbctl me. Had their unkindness 
then really driven her to seek f r peace in solnndr? 
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“ Why have they left you alone? I asked. 

“ It is I who have left them/’ was the smiling rejoinder. 

I was wearied to death with small talk—nothing wears me out 
like that. I cannot imagine how they go on as they do.’^ 

I could not help smiling at the serious depth of her 
wonderment. 

“ Is it that they think it a duty to be continually talking,” 
pursued she, and so never pause to tliink, but fill up with 
aimless trifles and vain repetitions when subjects of real interest 
fail to present themselves? or do they really take a pleasure 
in such discourse? ” 

“ Very likely they do,” said I: “ their shallow minds can 
hold no great ideas, and their light heads are carried away by 
trivialities that would not move a better-furnished skull: and 
their only alternative to such discourse is to plunge over head 
and cars into the slough of scandal—which is their chief delight.” 

” Not all of them,surely?” cried the lady,astonished at the 
bitterness of my remark. 

“ No, certainly; I exonerate my sister from such degraded 
tastes, and my mother, too, if you included her in your 
animadversions.” 

” I meant no animadversions against any one, and certainly 
intended no disrespectful allusions to your mother. I have 
known some sensible persons adepts in that style of conver¬ 
sation when circumstances impelled them to it; but it is a 
gift I cannot boast the possession of. I kept up my attention 
on this occasion as long as I could, but when my powers were 
exhausted I stole away to seek a few minutes’ repose in this 
quiet walk. I hate talking where there is no exchange of ideas 
or sentiments, and no good given or received.” 

Well,’ said I,” if ever I trouble you wnth my loquacity tell 
me so at once, and I promise not to be offended; for I possess 

the facultv of enjoying the company of those I-of my 

friends as well in silence as in conversation.” 

• I don’t quite believe you; but if it were so you would 

exac tly suit me for a companion.” 

•' I am all you wish, then, in otlier respects?” - • 

“ No, I don t mean that. Ilow beautiful those little clustcR 
of foliage look, where the sun comes through behind thcml” 

said she, on puqDosc to chanc'c the subject. 

\nd they did look beautiful, where at intervals the level 
ravs of the sun penetrating the thickness of trees and shrubs 
on the opnosite side of the path before us, relieved their dusky 
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verdure by displaying patches of semi-transparent leaves of 
resplendent golden green. 

•' I almost wish I were not a painter,” observed my companion. 

“ Why so! one would think at such a lime you would most 
exult in your privilege of being able to imitate the various 
brilliant and delightful touches of nature.” 

” No; for instead of delivering myself tip to the full enjoy¬ 
ment of them as others do, I am always troubling my head 
about how I could produce the same effect upon cain as; and as 
that can never be done, it is mere vanity and vexation of spirit.” 

” Perhaps you cannot do it to satisfy yourself, but you may 
and do succeed in delighting others with the result of your 
endeavours.” 

“ Well, after all I should not complain: perhaps few people 
gain their livelihood with so much pleasure in their toil as I do. 
Here is some one coming.” 

She seemed vexed at the interruption. 

” It is only Mr. Lawrence and liliss Wilson,” said I, “ coming 
to enjoy a quiet stroll. They will not disturb us.” 

I could not quite decipher the expression on her face; but 
I was satisfied there was no jealousy therein. What business 
liad I to look for it? 

What sort of a person is Miss Wilson? ” she asked. 

” She is elegant and accomplished above the generality of her 
birth and station; and some say she is lady-likc and agreeable.” 

” 1 thought her somewhat frigid, and rather supercilious in 
her manner to-day.” 

” Very likely she might be so to you. She has possibly taken 
a prejudice against you, for I think she regards you in the light 
0! a rival.” 

” .Me! Impossible, Mr. Markham!” said she, evidently 
astonished and annoyed. 

” Well. I know nothing about it,” returned I, rather doggedly; 
for I thought her annoyance was chiefly against myself. 

The pair had now approached within a few pace.s of us. Our 
arbour was set snugly back in a corner before which the avenue 
at its termination turned off into the more airy walk along the 
bottom of the garden. As they apjiroached this. I saw, by tlic 
aspect of Jane Wilson, that she was directing her companion's 
attention to us; and, as well by her cold, sarcastic smile as by 
the few isolated word.s of her discourse that reached me. I knew 
full well that she was impressing him with the idea that we were 
strongly attached to each other. I noticed that he coloured up to 
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the temples, gave us one furtive glance in passing, and walked 
on, looking grave, but seemingly offering no reply to her remarks. 

It was true, then, that he had some designs upon Mrs. Graliam; 
and, were they honourable, he would not be so anxious to con¬ 
ceal them. She was blameless, of course, but he was detestable 
beyond all count. 

While these thoughts flashed through my mind, my com¬ 
panion abruptly rose, and calling her son, said they would now 
go in quest of the company, and departed up the avenue. Doubt¬ 
less she Imd heard or guessed something of Miss Wilson’s remarks, 
and therefore it was natural enough she should choose to con¬ 
tinue the iite-d'teU no longer, especially as at that moment 
rny cheeks were burning with indignation against my former 
friend, the token of which she might mistake for a blush of 
stupid embarrassment. For this I owed Miss Wilson yet another 
grudge; and still the more I thought upon her conduct the 
more I hated her. 

It was late in the evening before I joined the company. 
I found Mrs. Graham already equipped for departure, and 
taking leave of the rest, who were now returned to the house. 
I offered, nay, begged to accompany her home. Mr. Lawrence 
was standing by at the time conversing with some one else. 
He did not look at us, but, on hearing my earnest request, he 
paused in the middle of a sentence to listen for her reply, and 
went on, with a look of quiet satisfaction, the moment he found 
it wjis to be a denial. 

A denial it w.is, decided, though not unkind. She could not 
l>e persuaded to think tljcrc was danger for herself or her child 
in tra^'crsing those lonely lanes and fields without attendance. 
It was daylight still, and she should meet no one; or if she did, 
the people were quiet and harmless she was well assured. In 
fact, she would not hear of any one’s putting himself out of the 
way to accompany her, though Fergus vouchsafed to offer his 
services in case they should be more acceptable than mine, and 
my mother begged she might send one of the farming-men to 

escort her. 

Wlien she was gone the rest was all a blank or worse. Law¬ 
rence attempted to draw me into conversation, hut I snubbed 
him and went to another part of the room. Shortly after the 
party broke up and he himself took leave. When he came to 
me I was blind to his extended hand, and deaf to his good-night 
till he repciUed it a second lime; and then, to get rid of luin, 
I muttered an inarticulate reply accompanied by a sulky nod. 
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“ What is the matter, Markham? ” wliispered he. 

I replied by a wrathful and contemptuous stare. 

“ Are you angry beaiuse Mrs. Graham would not let you go 
home with her? ” he asked, with a faint smile that nearly 
exasperated me beyond control. 

But, swallowing doNsm all fierce answers, I merely demanded— 
“ What business is it of yours? ” 

Why, none,*’ replied he, with provoking quietness; " only,” 
and he raised lus eyes to my face, and spoke with unusual 
solemnity, ” only let me tell you, Markham, that if you have 
any designs in that quarter they will certainly fail; and it 
grieves me to see you cheri.shing false hopes, and wasting your 

strength in useless efforts, for ”- 

" lij-pocrite! ” I exclaimed; and he held his brcatli, and 
looked very blank, turned white about the gills, and went away 
without another word. 

I had wounded iiim to the quick; and I was glad of it. 


CHAPTER X 

When all were gone, I learned that the vile slander had indeed 
been circulated throughout the company, in the very presence 
of the victim. Rose, however, vowed she did not an<l would 
not believe it, and my mother made the same declaration, 
though not, I fear, with the same amount of real, unwavering 
incredulitv. It seemed to dwell continuallv on her mind, and 
she kept irritating me from time to time by such expressions as 
—“Dear, dear, who would have thought it!—Well! I always 
thought there was something odd about her.—You see what it 
is for women to affect to be different to other people.” And 
once it was— 

“ I misdoubted that appearance of mystcr\' from the \-ery 
first—I thought there would no good come of it; but this is a 
sad, sad business to be sure! ” 

” Why, mother, you said you didn t believe tliesc talcs,” 
said Fergus. 

” No more I do, my dear; but then, you know, tiiere must 
be some foundation.” 

” The foundation is in the wickedness and falsehood of the 
world,” said 1 , “and in the fact that Mr. Lawrence has been 
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seen to go that way once or twice of an evening—and the village 
gossips say he goes to pay his addresses to the strange lady, 
and the scandalmongers have greedily seized the rumour, to 
make it the basis of their own infernal structure.” 

“ Well, but Gilbert, there must be something in her manner 

to countenance such reports.” 

“ Did you see anything in her manner? 

No, certainly; but then you know, I always said there was 

something strange about her.” . , t . j 

I believe it was on that very evening that I ventured on 

another invasion of Wildfell Hall. From the time of our party 

which was upwards of a week ago, I had been making daily 

efforts to meet its mistress in her walks; and 

(she must have managed it so on purpose), *^P 

revolving in my mind some pretext for another call. At len^h, 

I concluded that the separation could be endured no longer (by 
this time, you will sec, I was pretty far gone); and, taking from 
Ihe book-Lse an old volume that I thought she might be 
interested in, though, from its unsightly and sonicwhat dilapi¬ 
dated condition, I had not yet ventured to offer it for perusal, 

1 hastened away,—but not without sundry misgivings as to 
how she would receive me, or how I could summon cour^^e to 
nresent myself with so slight an excuse. But, perhaps, I might 
see her in\he field or the garden, and then there would be no 
creat difficulty: it was the formal knocking at the door, with the 
prospect of being gravely ushered m by Rachel, to the presence 
oi a surprised, uncordial mistress, that so greatly disturbed me 
My w!ish, however, was not gratified. -Mrs. Graham, 
was not to l>c seen; but there was Arthur playing with his 

rr^iosome little dog in the garden. I looked told him 1 

allied him to me. He wanted me to come in; but I told him I 

could not without liis mother*s leave. 

“ I II CO and ask her,” said the child. , l » .. 

" Ko no Arthur, you mustn’t do that,—but if shes not 

engaged, just ask her to come here a minute: tell her I want 

ne^an'’tomy bidding, and <,uickly returned with 
» 'c TT>rtth<'r How lovely slic looked with her dark ringlets 
srtc.'^lliing in the light summer breeze, her fair check slightly 
tlu hed and her countenance radiant with smiles.—Dear Arthur! 

lat <fid I not owe to you for this and every other happy 
meeting ?-Through him, I was at once delivered from al 
?ormalfty, and tertor, and constraint. In love affairs, there is no 
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mediator like a merry, simple-hearted child—ever ready to 
cement divided licarts, to span the unfriendly gulf of custom, 
to melt the ice of cold reserve, and overthrow the separating 

walls of dread formality and pride. 

Well, Mr. Markham, what is it? ” said the young mother, 

accosting me with a pleasant smile. 

" 1 want you to look at this book, and, if you please, to take 
it, and peruse it at your leisure. I make no apology for calling 
you out on such a lovely evening, though it be for a matter of 

no greater importance.” 

“Tell him to come in, mamma,” said Arthur. 

Would you like to come in? ” asked tlie lady. 

” Yes; I should like to see your improvements in the garden.’ 

“ And how your sister's roots have prospered in my charge,’ 

added she, as she opened the gale. 

And we sauntered through the garden, and talked ot the 
flowers, the trees, and the book,—and then of other things. 
The evening was kind and genial, and so was my companion. 
By degrees, I wxxcd more warm and tender than, perhaps, I 
had ever been before; but still, I said nothing tangible, and 
she attempted no repulse; until, in passing a moss roac-lrce 
that I had brought her some weeks since, in my sister’s name, she 
plucked a beautiful half-open bud and bade me give it to Rose. 

“ May I not keep it myself? ” I asked. 

“ No; but here is another for you.” 

Instead of taking it quietly, 1 likewise took the hand that 
offered it, and looked into her face. She let me hold it for a 
moment, and I saw a flash of ecstatic brilliance m her eye, a 
glow of glad excitement on her face—I thought rny hour of 
victory was come—but instantly a painful recollection seemed 
to flash upon her; a cloud of anguish darkened her brow, a 
marble paleness blanched her cheek and lip; there seemed a 
moment of inward conflict,—and with a sudden effort, she 
withdrew her hand, and retreated a step or two back. 

Now, Mr. Markham,' said she, with a kind of desperate 
calmness, “ I must tell you plainly, that I cannot do wiili this. 
I like your company, because I am alone here, and your con¬ 
versation pleases me more than that of any other person; but 
if you cannot be content to regard me as a friend —a plain, cold, 
motherly, or sisterly friend, I must beg you to leave me now, 
and let me alone hereafter—in fact, we must be strangers for 
the future.” 

I will, then—be your friend,—or brother, or anything you 
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wish, if you will only let me continue to see you; but tell me 
why I cannot be anything more.” 

There was a perplexed and thoughtful pause. 

“ Is it in consequence of some rash vow? ” 

It is something of the kind,’* she answered—“ some day 
I may tell you, but at present you had better leave me; and 
never, Gilbert, put me to the painful necessity of repeating 
what "l have just now said to you! ”—she earnestly added, 
giving me her hand in serious kindness. How sweet, how musical 
my own name sounded in her mouth! 

“ I will not,” I replied. “ But you pardon this offence? 

“ On condition that you never repeat it.” 

“ And may I come to see you now and then? ’* 

” Perhaps,—occasionally; provided you never abuse the 


privilege.” ,, 

“ 1 make no empty promises, but you shall see. ^ 

“ The moment you do, our intimacy is at an end, that s all. 

” And will you always call me Gilbert?—it sounds more 
sisterly, and it w'ill serve to remind me of our contract.” 

She smiled, and once more bid me go—and, at length, I 
iud^cd it prudent to obey; and she re-entered the house, and 
I wont down the hill. But as I went, the tramp of horses* hoofs 
fell on my ear, and broke the stillness of the dew'y evening; 
and looking towards the lane, I saw a solitary cquestnan 
com’in" up. Inclining to dusk as it was, I knew him at a glance: 
it was^Mr. l^wrcnce on his grey pony. 1 flew across the field 
—leaned the stone fence—and then walked down the lane to 
meet him. On seeing me, he suddenly drew m his little steed, 
and seemed inclined to turn back, but on second thought, 
apparcnllv judged it better to continue his course as before. 
He accosted me with a slight bow, and, edging dose to the wall, 
endeavoured to pass on—but I was not so minded: seizuig his 

horse by the bridle, I exclaimed— ,, i, 

“Now Lawrence, I uall have this mystery explained! Tell 

me where you arc going, and what you mean to do—at once, 

and distinctly! ” ,^i.. 

Will you take your hand off the bndlc. said he qinctly 

“ you’re hurting my pony's mouth.” 

“ You and your pony be-” , ^ ^ , w , , , 

“What makes you so coarse and brutal, alarkiramr im 


ouite ashamed of you.’ 

“You answer my questions—before you leave this spot. 
I will know what you mean by this perfidious duplicity! 
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“ I shall answer no questions till you let go the bridle,—if 
you stand till morning." 

" Now tlien,” said I, unclosing my hand, but still standing 
before him. 

“ Ask me some other time, when you can speak like a gentle¬ 
man," returned he, and he made an effort to pass me again; 
but I quickly re-captured llic pony, scarce less astonished Ihiin 
its master at such uncivil usage. 

“ Really, Mr. .Markham, this is too much!” said the latter. 
** Can I not go to see my tenant on matters of business, without 
being assaulted in this manner by "- 

"This is no time for business, sir!—Ill tell you, now, what 
1 think of your conduct.” 

“ You’d better defer your opinion to a more convenient 
season," interrupted he in a low tone—” here s the vicar.’’ 

And in truth, tlie vicar was just behind me, plodding home¬ 
ward from some remote corner of his parish. 1 immediately 
released the sqiiire; and he went on his way, saluting Mr. 
MilUvard as he passetl. 

■■ What, quarrelling, Markham? ” cried the latter, addressing 
himself to me,—" ami about that young widow I doubt," he 
added, reproachfully shaking his liead. ” But let me tell you, 
young man " (here he put his f.ace into mine with an important, 
confidential air), she's not worth it!” and he confirmed the 
assertion by a solemn nod. 

” Mr. .Millw.^ro! I exclaimed, in a tone of wrathful menace 
that made the reverend gentleman look round—aghast— 
astounded at such unwonted insolence, and stare me in the face 
with a look that plainly said: " What, this to me? ” But I was 
loo indignant to apologise, or to speak another word to him: 
I turned away, and hastened homewards, descending with 
rapid strides the steep, rough lane, and leaving iiim to follow 
as he pleased. 


CIIArrKR XI 

You must supp>ose about three weeks past over. Mrs. Graham 
and 1 were now csuiblished friends—or l>rothcr and sister as 
"e rather chose to consider ourselves. She called me Gilbert, 
hy my expre.ss desire, and 1 called her Helen, for I had seen 
that name written in her books. 1 seldom attempud to sec 
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her above twice a week; and still I made our meetings appear 
the result of accident as often as I could—for I found it nccessarj’ 
to be extremely careful—and, altogether, I behaved with such 
exceeding propriety that she never had occasion to reprove me 
once. Yet I could not but perceive that she was at times un¬ 
happy and dissatisfied with herself or her position, and truly 
I myself was not quite contented with the latter: this assumption 
of brotherly nonchalance was very hard to sustain, and I often 
felt myself a most confounded hypocrite with it all: I saw too, 
or rather I felt, that, in spite of herself, ‘ I was not indifferent 
to her,’ as the novel heroes modestly express it, and while 1 
thankfully enjoyed my present good fortune, I could not fail 
to wish and hope for something better in future; but, of course, 

I kept such dreams entirely to myself. 

“Where are you going, Gilbert?” said Rose, one evening, 
shortly after tea, when 1 had been busy with the farm all day. 

“ To take a Wvalk.” was the reply. 

“ Do you always brush your hat so carefully, and do your 
hair so nicely, and put on such smart new gloves when you 

lake a walk ? ” 

“Not always!” 

** \o\i TC goinji to ildfcll oren t you, 

“ What makes you think so? ” , . . , . 

“ Because you look as if you were—but I wish you wouldn t 

“Nonsense, child! I don t go once m six weeks-what do 


you mean?” .... i » 

“ Well, but if I were you, I wouldn t have so much to do 

with Mrs. Graham.” ... . 

“ Why, Rose, are you, too, giving in to the prevailing 

Ko ” returned she hesitatingly—” but I've heard so much 
about her lately, both at the Wilsons’ and the vicarage;-and 
besides, mamma says, if she were a proper person she would 
not be living there by herself—and don’t you remember last 
winter Gilbert, all that about the false name to the picture; 
and how she explained it—saying she had friends or acquaint¬ 
ances from whom she wished her present residence to be con- 
cealed. and that she was afraid of their tracing her out;—and 
then how suddenly she started up and left the room when that 
person came—whom she took good care not to let us catc>i a 
glimpse of, and who Arthur, with such an air of mystery, told 
us was his mamma’s friend?” 
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“ Yes, Rose, I remember it all; and I can forgive your un- 
charitiiblc conclusions; for perhaps, if I did not know her 
myself, I should put all these tilings together, and believe tlic 
same as you do; but llvank God, I do know her; and 1 should 
be unworthy the name of a man, if I could believe anything 
that was said against her, unless I heard it from her own 
lips.—I should as soon believe such things of you. Rose.” 

■‘Oh, Gilbert! ” 

” Well, do you think I could believe anything of the kind, 
—whatever the Wilsons and Mill wards dared to whisper? ” 

” 1 should hope not indeed! ” 

“And why not?—Because I know you.—Well, and I know 
her just as well.” 

” Oh, no; you know nothing of her former life; and last year 
at this time, you did not know that such a person existed.” 

'■ No matter. There is such a thing as looking through a 
person’s eyes into the heart, and It iniing more of the height, 
and breadth, and depth of another’s soul in one hour, than 
it might take you a lifetime to discover, if lie or she were 
not disposed to reveal it, or if you had not the sense to 
understand it.” 

Then you are going to see her this evening? ” 

“ To be sure I am! ” 

“ But what would mamma say, Gilbert? ” 

“ .Mamma needn’t know.” 

“ But she must know some time, if you go on.” 

'* Go on!—there’s no going on in llie matter. Mrs. Graham 
and 1 are two friends—and will be; and no man breathing 
shall hinder it,—or has a right to interfere between us.” 

” But if you knew how they talk, you would be more careful, 
for her sake as well as (or your own. Jane Wilson thinks your 

visits to the old hall but another proof of her depravity”- 

“ Confound Jane Wilson! ” 

“ And Eliza Millward is quite grieved about you#” 

“ I hope she is.” 

“ But I wouldn’t, if I were you.” 

” W'ouldn’t what? How do they know that I go there? ” 

“ There’s nothing liid from them: they spy out cvery'thing. 

” Oh, 1 never thought of Ihb!—an<l so they dare to turn my 
friendship into food for further scandal against her!— I hat 
proves the falsehood of their other lies, at all events^ if any 
proof were wanting.—Mind you contradict them, Rv.'e, 
whenever you can.” 
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“ But they don’t speak openly to me about such things: it 
is only by hints and innuendos, and by what I hear others say, 
that I knew what they think.” 

” Well then, I won’t go to-day, as it’s getting latish. But oh, 
deuce take their cursed envenomed tongues! ” I muttered, in 
the bitterness of my soul. 

And just at that moment the \'icar entered the room: we 
had been too much absorbed in our conversation to observe 
his knock. After his customary, cheerful, and fatherly greeting 
of Rose, who was rather a favourite with the old gentleman, 
he turned somewhat sternly to me— 

” Well, sir,” said he, ” you’re quite a stranger. It is—let 
—me—sec,” he continued slowly, as he deposited his ponderous 
bulk in the arm-chair that Rose officiously brought towards 


him, ” it is just—six—weeks—by my reckoning, since you 
darkened—my—door! ” He spoke it with emphasis, and struck 
his stick on the floor. 

” Is it, sir?” said I. 

” Ay! It is so! ” He added an affirmatory nod,and continued 
to gaze upon me with a kind of irate solemnity, holding his 
substantial stick between his knees, with his hands clasped 
upon his head. 

“ I have been busy,” I said, for an apology was evidently 
demanded. 

” Busy,” repeated he derisively. 

Yes, you know I’ve been getting in my hay; and now the 
harvest is beginning.” 

“ Humph.” 

Just then my mother came in, and created a diversion in my 
favour by her loquacious and animated welcome of the rever¬ 
end guest. She regretted deeply that he had not come a little 
earlier, in time for tea, but offered to have some immediately 
prepared, if he would do her the favour to partake of it. 

“ Not any for me, I thank you,” replied he; ” I shall be at 
home in a few minutes. ’ 

” Oh, but do stay and take a little! it will be ready in five 


minutes.” 

But he rejected the offer, with a majestic wave of his hand. 
” I’ll tell you what I’ll take, Mrs. Markham,” said he: ” I II 
take a glass of your excellent ale.” 

With pleasure! ” cried my mother, proceeding witlj alacrity 
to pull the bell and order the favoured beverage. 

1 thought,” continued he, '‘I’d just look in upon you as 
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I passed, and taste your home-brewed ale. I’ve been to call 

on Mrs. Graham.” 

“ Have you, indeed? ” 

He nodded gravely, and added with awful emphasis— 

‘T thought it incumbent upon me to do so.” 

“ Really 1 ” ejaculated my mother. 

“ Why so, Mr. Millward? ” asked 1 . He looked at me with 
some severity, and turning again to my motl^er, repeated— 

“ I thought it incumbent upon me! ” and struck his stick on 
the floor i^ain. My mother sat opposite, an awe-struck but 
admiring auditor. 

‘ Mrs. Graham,’ said I, *Mie continued, shaking his licad as 
he spoke, ” ‘ these are terrible reports! ’ ‘ What, sir? ’ says she, 
affecting to be ignorant of my meaning. ‘ It is my—duty— 
as—your pastor,’ said I, ‘ to tell you both everything that 
I myself see reprehensible in your conduct, and all I have 
reason to suspect, and wliat others tell me concerning you.’— 
So I told her! ” 

“ You did, sir? ” cried I, starting from my .seat, and striking 
my fiSt on the table. He merely glanced towards me, and 
continued, addressing his hostess— 

“ It was a painful duty, Mrs. Markham—but I told her! ” 

“ .\nd how did she take it? ” asked my mother. 

Hardened, I fear—liardened I ” he replied, with a despondent 
shake of the head; ” and, at the same time, there was a strong 
display of unchastened, misdirected passions. She turned white 
in the face, and drew her breath through her teeth in a savage 
sort of way;—but she offered no extenuation or defence: and 
with a kind of shameless calmness—shocking indeed to witness 
in one so young—as good as told me that my remonstrance 
was unavailing, and my pastoral advice quite thrown asNTiy 
upon her—nay, that my very presence wa.s displea.dng v/hilc 
I sp>ke such things. -Vnd I withdrew at length, too plainly 
seeing tliat nothing could be done—aiid sadly grieved lo And 
her case so hopeless. But I am fully determined, ?.frs. Markliain. 
that my daughters—shall—not—consort witli her. Do ynu adopt 
the same resolution with regard to yours!—As for your sons— u5 
for you, young man,” he continued, sternly lurnin: to me 

'* As for MK, sir,” 1 began, but checked by some iinpeciiment 
in mv utterance, and hnding that my whole frame trembled 
'"'ith fury, I Said no nwre, but look the wiser j)art of snatciun^ 
up my hat and boltin'^ from tlie room, slamming the door 
behind me, with a bane that sho ^k the house to its foundations, 
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and made my mother scream, and give a momentary relief to 
my excited feelings. 

The next minute saw me hunt ing with rapid strides in the 
direction of Wildfcll Hall—to what intent or purpose I could 
scarcely tell, but I must be mo\'ing somewhere, and no other 
goal would do—I must see her too, and speak to her—that 
was certain; but what to say, or how to act, I liad no definite 
idea. Such stormy thoughts—so many different resolutions 
crowded in upon me, that my mind was little better than a 
chaos of conflicting passions. 


CHAPTER XII 

In little more than twenty minutes, the journey was accom¬ 
plished. I paused at the gate to wipe my streaming forehead, 
and recover my breath and some degree of composure. .Already 
the rapid walking had somewhat mitigated my excitement; and 
with a firm and steady tread, I paced the garden walk. In 
passing the inhabited wing of the building, I caught a sight 
of Mrs. Graham, through the open wdndow, slowly pacing up 
and down her lonely room. 

She seemed agitated, and even dismayed at my arrival, as if 
she thought I too was coming to accuse her. I had entered 
her presence intending to condole with her upon the wickedness 
of the world, and help her to abuse the vicar and his vile 
informants, but now I felt positively shamed to mention the 
subject, and determined not to refer to it, unless she led the way. 

‘‘ I am come at an unseasonable hour,” said I, assuming a 
clicerfuincss I did not feel, in order to reassure her; but I 
won't stay many minutes.” 

She smiled upon me, faintly it is tnie, but most kindly—I had 
almost said thankfully, as her apprehensions were removed. 

How dismal you are, Hclcnl Why have you no fire? ” I 
said, looking round on the gloomy apartment. 

“ It is summer yet,” she replied. 

” But we always have a fire in the evenings, if we can bear 
it; and you especially require one in this cold house and 
drearv room.” 

You .should have come a little sooner, and I would have 
had one lighted for you; but it is not worth while now. you 
won t stay many minutes, you say, and .Arthur is gone to bed.” 
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“ But I have a fancy for a fire, nevertheless. Will you order 

“ Why Gilbert, you don't look cold? said she smilingly 
rccarding my face, which no doubt seemed warm enough. 

“ No,*' replied I, " but I want to see you comfortable before 


•‘Me comfortablel” repeated she, with a bitter laugh, as if 
there were something amusingly absurd in the idea. * It suits 
me better as it is,” she added, in a tone of mournful re.signation. 

But determined to have my own way, I pulled the bell. 

“There now, Helen!” I said, as the approaclung steps of 
Rachel were heard in answer to the summons. There 
nothing for it but to turn round and desire the maid to light 


I owe Rachel a grudge to this day, for the look slie cast 
uDon me ere she departed on her mission, the sour, suspicious, 
mquUitorial look that plainly demanded, “ What are you here 
for, I wonder? ” Her mistress did not fail to notice it, and a 

shade of uneasiness darkened her brow. 

“ You must not stay long, Gilbert,” said she, when the door 


was closed upon us. . 

“ I’m not going to,” said I. somewhat testily, though without 

a grain of anger in my heart against any one but the med¬ 
dling old woman. “ But, Helen, I've something to say to you 
before I go.” 

“ What is it? . 

“ No, not now—I don't know yet precisely what it is, or 

how to say it,” replied I, with more truth than wisdom; and 
then, fearing lest she should turn me out of the house, I began 
Ulking about indifferent matters in order to gain time. Mean¬ 
while FLichel came in to kindle the fire, which was soon effected 
by thrusting a red-hot poker between the bars of the grate, 
where the fuel was already disposed for ignition. She honoured 
me with another of her h.ird, inhospitable looks in departing, 
but. little moved thereby, I went on talking; and setting a 
chair for Mrs. Graham on one side of the hearth, and one for 
myself on the otlier, I ventured to sit dowm, though half 

suspecting she would rather see me go. 

In a little while we ly)th relapsed into silence, and continued 
for several minutes gazing abstractedly into the fire—she intent 
upon her own sad thoughts, and I reflecting how delightful it 
would be to be seated thus beside her with no other presence 
to restrain our intercourse—not even that of .'\rthur, our mutual 
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friend, without whom we had never met before—if only I 
could venture to speak my mind, and disburden my full heart 
of the feelings that had so long oppressed it, and which it now 
struggled to retain, with an effort that it seemed impossible to 
continue much longer,—and revolving the pros and cons for 
opening my heart to her there and then, and imploring a return 
of affection, the permission to regard her thenceforth as my 
own, and the right and the power to defend her from the 
calumnies of malicious tongues. On the one hand, I felt a new¬ 
born confidence in my powers of persuasion—a strong conviction 
that my own fervour of spirit would grant me eloquence—that 
my very determination—the absolute necessity for succeeding, 
that I felt must win me what I sought; while on the other, 
I feared to lose the ground I had already gained with so much 
toil and skill, and destroy all future hope by one rash effort, 
w'hen time and patience might have won success. It was like 
setting my life upon the cast of a die; and yet I was ready to 
resolve upon the attempt. At ajiy rate, I would entreat the 
e.xplanation she had half promised to give me before ; I w'ould 
demand the reason of this hateful barrier, this mysterious 
impediment to my happiness, and, as I trusted, to her own. 

But while I considered in what manner I could best frame 
my request, my companion wakened from her reverie with a 
scarcely audible sigh, and looking towards the window w'hcre 
the blood-red harvest moon, just rising over one of the grim, 
fantastic evergreens, was shining in upon us, said— 

“ Gilbert, it is getting late.” 

“ I see,” said I, ‘‘ You want me to go, I suppose.” 

” I think you ought. If my kind neighbours get to know of 
this visit—as no doubt they will—they will not turn it much 
to mv advantage.” 

It was with what tlie \icar would doubtless have called a 
savage sort of smile that she said this. 

” Let them tuni it as they will,” said 1 . '* WTat arc their 

thoughts to you or me, so long as W’c arc satisfied with our¬ 
selves—and each other. Let them go to the deuce with their 
vile constnictions, and their lying inventions! ’’ 

i his outburst brought a llush of colour to her face. 

” have heard, then, what they say of me?” 

” I heard some detestable falsehoods; but none but fools 
would credit them for a moment, Helen, so don’t let them 
trouble you.” 

“ I dtd not think Mr. Millward a fool, and he believes it all; 
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but however little you may value the opinions of those about 

you_however little you may esteem them as individuals, it is 

not pleasant to be looked upon as a liar and a hypocrite, to be 
thought to practise what you abhor, and to encourage the voces 
vou would discountenance, to find your good intentions frus¬ 
trated, and your hands crippled by your supposed umvorthiness, 
and to bring disgrace on the principles you profess.” 

” True; and if I, by my thoughtlessness and selfish disregard 
to appearances, have at all assisted to expose you to these 
evils, let me entreat you not only to pardon me, but to enable 
me to make reparation ; authorise me to clear your name from 
every imputation: give me the right to identify your honour 
\rilh my own, and to defend your reputation as more precious 
than my life!” 

” Are you hero enough to unite yourself to one whom you 
know to be suspected and despised by all around you, and 
identify your interests and your honour with hers? Ihink! 

it is a serious thing.” , . 

” I should be proud to do it, Helen !—most happy—delighted 
beyond expression!—and if that be all the obstacle to our 
union, it is demolished, and you must—you shall be mine! 

And sUrting from my scat in a frenzy of ardour, I seized her 
hand and would have pressed it to my lips, but she as suddenly 
caught it away, exclaiming in the bitterness of intense affliction: 
” No, no, it is not all I *’ 

” What is it then ? You promise.d I should know some 
time, and ”- 

“ You shall know some time—but not now—my head aches 
terribly,” she said, pressing her hand to her forehead, “ and 
I must have some repose—and surely, I have had misery 
enough to-day! ” she added, almost wildly. 

“ But it could not harm you to tell it,” I persisted: “ it would 
case your mind; and I should then know how to comfort you. 

She shook her licad despondingly. “ If you knew all, you, 
too, would blame me—perhaps even more than I deserve— 
though I hav'c cruelly \vTonged you,” she added in a low 
murmur, as if she mused aloud. 

“ You, Helen? Impossible! ” 

“ Yes, not willingly; lor I did not know the strength and 
depth of your attachment. I thought—at least I endeavoured 
to think—your regard for me was as cold and fraternal as you 
professed it to be.” 

“ Or as yours? ” 
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“ Or as minfr—ought to have been—of such a light and 
selfish, superficial nature that ”- 

“ There, indeed, you wronged me.” 

” I know I did; and sometimes, I suspected it then; but 
I thought, upon llie whole, there could be no great harm in 
leaving your fancies and your hopes to dream tliemselves to 
nothing—or fiuttcr away to some more fitting object, while 
your friendly sympathies remained with me; but if I had 
known the depth of your regard, the generous disinterested 
affection you seem to feel ”- 

” Seem, Helen? ” 

” That you do feel, then, I would have acted differently.” 

” How? You could not have given me less encouragement, 
or treated me with greater severity than you did! And if you 
think you have wronged me by giving me your friendship, and 
occasionally admitting me to the enjoyment of your company 
and conversation, when all hopes of close intimacy were vain 
—as indeed you always gave me to understand—if you think 
you have wronged me by this, you are mistaken; for such 
favours, in themselves alone, are not only delightful to my 
heart, but purifjnng, exalting, ennobling to my soul; and I 
would rather have your friendship than the love of any other 
woman in the world! ” 

Little comforted by this, she clasped her hands upon her 
knee, and glancing upward, seemed, in silent anguish, to implore 
divine assistance; then turning to me, she calmly said— 

“ To-morrow, if you meet me on the moor about mid-day, 
I will tell you all you seek to know; and perhaps you will then 
see the necessity of discontinuing our intimacy—if, indeed, 
you do not willingly resign me as one no longer worthy 

of regard.” 

” i can safely answer no, to that: you cannot have 
sucli grave confessions to make—you must be trying my 
faith. Helen.” 

” No, no, no,” she earnestly repeated—” I wish it were so! 
Thank heaven! ” she added, ” I have no great crime to confess: 
but I have more than you will like to hear, or, perhaps, can 
readily excuse,—and more than I can tell you now; so let me 
entreat vou to leave me !” 

“I w'ill; but answer me this one question first;—do you 
love me? ” 

" f will not answer it! ” 

” Then I will conclude you do; and so good-night.” 
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She turned from me to hide the emotion she could not quite 
control: but I took her hand and fervently kissed it. 

'* Gilbert, do leave me ! ” she cried, in a tone of such thrilling 

anffuish that I felt it would be cruel to disobey. 

But I cave one look back before I closed the door, and saw 
her leaning forward on the table, with her hands pressed against 
her eyes, sobbing convulsively; yet I withdrew m silence. I 
felt that to obtrude my consolations on her then would only 

ser\'e to aggravate her sufferings. 

To tell you all the questionings and conjectures—the tears, 
and hopes, and wUd emotions that jostled and chased each 
other through my mind as I descended the hill, would almost 
fill a volume in itself. But before I was half way down a 
sentiment of strong sympathy for her I had left behind me 
had displaced all other feelings, and seemed imperatively to 
draw me back: I began to think, “ Why am I hurrying so fast 
in this direction? Can I find comfort or consolation—peace 
certainty, contentment, all—or anything that I want at home, 
and can 1 leave all perturbation, sorrow, and anxiety behind 

And I turned round to look at the old hall. There was little 
besides the chimneys visible above my contracted horizon. 

I walked back to get a better view of it. When it rose in sight, 

I stood still a moment to look, and then continued J^oving 
toNvards the gloomy object of attraction. Something called me 
nearer—nearer still—and why not, pray? Might I not find 
more benefit in the contemplation of that venerable pile with 
the full moon in the cloudless heaven shining so calmly atwve 
it—with that warm yellow lustre peculiar to an August night 
—and the mistress of my soul within, than in returning to my 
home where all comparatively was light, and life, and cheerful¬ 
ness, and therefore inimical to me in my present frame of 
mind, and the more so that its inmates all were more or less 
imbued with that detestable belief the very thought of which 
made my blood boil in my veins—and how could I endure to 
hear it openly declared—or cautiously insinuated—which was 
worse?—I had had trouble enough already, with some babbUng 
fiend that would keep whispering in my ear, “ It may be true, 
tiU I had shouted aloud, “ It is false 1 I defy you to make me 

suppose it! ” , 

I could see the red firelight dimly gleaming from her parlour 
window, I went up to the garden wall, and stood leaning over 
it, with my eyes fixed upon the lattice, wondenng what she 
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was doing, thinking, or suffering now, and wishing I could 
speak to her but one word, or even catch one glimpse of her 
before I went. 

I had not thus looked, and wished, and wondered long, before 
I vaulted over the barrier, unable to resist the temptation of 
taking one glance through the window, just to see if she were 
more composed than when we parted;—and if I found her still 
in deep distress, perhaps I might venture to attempt a word of 
comfort—to utter one of the many things I should have said 
before, instead of aggravating her sufferings by my stupid 
impetuosity. I looked. Her chair was vacant: so was the 
room. But at that moment some one opened the outer door, 
and a voice—her voice—said— 

“ Come out—I want to see the moon, and breathe the evenin" 
air: they will do me good—if anything will.” ° 

Here, then, were .she and Rachel coming to take a walk in 
the garden. I wished myself back over the wall. I stood, 
however, in the shadow of the tall holly-bush, which, standing 
between the window’ and the porch, at present screened me 
from observation, but did not prevent me from seeing tw'o 
figures come forth into the moonlight: Mrs. Graham followed 
by «inother—not Rachel, but a young man, slender and rather 
tall. Oh, heavens, how my temples throbbed! Intense anxi¬ 
ety darkened my sight; but I thought—yes, and the voice 
confirmed it—it was Mr. Lawrence. 

” You should not let it worry you so much, Helen,” said he; 
” I will be more cautious in future; and in time ”- 

1 did not hear the rest of the sentence; for he walked close 
beside her and spoke so gently that I could not catch the words. 
My licart was splitting with hatred; but I listened intently for 
her reply. I heard it plainly enough. 

But I must leave this place, Frederick,” she said—” I never 
can be happy here,—nor anywhere else, indeed.” she added, 
with a mirthless laugh,—” but I cannot rest here.” 

'■ But where could you find a better place? ” replied he, ” so 
secluded—so near me, if you think anything of that.” 

” Yes,” interrupted she, ” it is all I could wdsli, if they could 
only have left me alone.” 

” But wherever you go, Helen, there will be the same sources 
of annoyance. I cannot consent to lose you: I must go with 
you, or come to you; and there arc meddling fools elsewhere, 
as well as here.” 

While thus conversing, they had sauntered slowly past me. 
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down the walk, and I heard no more of their discourse; but 
I saw him put his arm round her waist, while she lovingly 
rested her hand on his shoulder;—and then, a tremulous dark¬ 
ness obscured my sight, my heart sickened and my head burned 
like fire. I half rushed, half staggered from the spot where 
horror had kept me rooted, and leaped or tumbled over the 
^vall—I hardly know which—but I know that, afterwards, like 
a passionate child, I dashed myself on the ground and lay there 
in a p.aroxysm of anger and despair—how long, I cannot under¬ 
take to say; but it must have been a considerable time; for 
when, having partially relieved myself by a torrent of tears, 
and looked up at the moon, shining so calmly and carelessly 
on, as little influenced by my misery as I was by its peaceful 
radiance, and earnestly prayed for death or forgetfulness, I had 
risen and journeyed homewards—little regarding the way, but 
carried instinctively by my feet to the door, I found it bolted 
against me, and every one in bed except my mother, wlio 
hastened to answer my impatient knocking, and received me 
with a shower of questions and rebukes. 

“ Oh, Gilbert, how could you do so? Where have you been? 
Do come in and take your supper—I’ve got it all ready, though 
you don’t deserve it, for keeping me in such a fright, after the 
strange manner you left the house this evening. Mr. Millward 

was quite- Bless the boy! how ill he looks! Oh, gracious! 

what is the matter? ” 

“ Nothing, nothing—give me a candle.” 

” But won’t you take some supper? ” 

” No, I want to go to bed,” said I, taking a candle and 
lighting it at the one she held in her hand. 

Oh, Gilbert, how you tremble!” e.xclaimed my anxious 
parent. ” How white you look!—Do tell me what it is? Has 
anything happened? ” 

” It’s nothing! ” cried I, ready to stamp with vexation because 
the candle would not light. Then, suppressing my irritation, 
I added, ” I’ve been walking too fast, that’s all. Good night,” 
and marched off to bed, regardless of the ” Walking too fast! 
where have you been? ” that was called after me from below. 

My mother followed me to the very door of my room, with 
her questionings and advice concerning my health and my 
conduct; but I implored her to let me silone till morning; and 
she withdrew', and at length I had the satisfaction to h<. ar her 
close her own door. There was no sleep for me, however, that 
night, as I thought; and instead of attempting to soli'.it it. 
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I employed myself in rapidly pacing the chamber—having first 
removed my boots lest my mother should hear me. Hut the 
boards creaked, and she was watchful. I had not walked above 
a quarter of an hour before she was at the door again. 

“ Gilbert, why are you not in bed—you said you wanted 
to go?” 

" Confound it! I'm going,” said I. 

‘‘But why are you so long about it? you must have some¬ 
thing on your mind”- 

” For heaven’s sake, let me alone,and get to bed yourself! ” 

“ Can it be that Mrs. Graham that distresses you so? ” 

” No, no, I tell you—it’s nothing! ” 

“ I wish to goodness it mayn’t! ” murmured she, with a sigh, 
as she returned to her own apartment, while I threw myself 
on the bed, feeling most undutifully disaffected towards licr 
for having deprived me of what seemed the only shadow of a 
consolation that remained, and chained me to that wictched 
couch of thorns. 

Never did I endure so long, so miserable a night as that. 
And yet, it was not wholly sleepless: towards morning my 
distracting thoughts began to lose all pretensions to coherency, 
and shape themselves into confused and feverish dreams, and, 
at length, there followed an interval of unconscious slumber. 
But then the dawn of bitter recollection that succeeded—the 
waking to find life a blank, and worse than a blank—teeming 
with torment and misery—not a mere barren wilderness, but 
full of thorns and briars—to find myself deceived, duped, 
hopeless, my affections trampled upon, my angel not an angel, 
and my friend a fiend incarnate—it was worse than if I had 
not slept at all. 

It was a dull, gloomy morning, the weather had changed 
like my prospects, and the rain was pattering against the 
window. I rose, nevertheless, and went out; not to look after 
the farm, though that would scrv’c as my excuse, but to cool 
my brain, and regain, if po.ssiblc, a sufficient degree of com¬ 
posure to meet the family at the morning meal without c.xciting 
inconvenient remarks. If I got a wetting, that, in conjunction 
with a pretended over-exertion before breakfast, might e.xcusc 
my sudden lo.ss of appetite; and if a cold ensued, the severer 
the belter, it would help to account for the sullen moods and 
moping melancholy likely to cloud my brow for long enough. 
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CHAPTER XIII 

“ My dear Gilbert! I wish you would try to be a little more 
amiable,” said my mother, one mornin^ after some display of 
unjustifiable ill-humour on my part. “You say there is nothing 
the matter with you, and nothing has happened to grieve you, 
and yet, I never saw any one so altered as you within these 
last few days: you haven't a good word for anybody—friends 
and strangers, equals and inferiors—it’s all the same. I do 
wish you’d try to check it.” 

” Check what? ” 

‘‘ Why, your strange temper. You don’t know how it spoils 
you. I’m sure a finer disposition than yours by nature, could 
not be, if you’d let it have fair play; so you’ve no excuse 
that way.” 

While she thus remonstrated, 1 took up a book, and laying 
it open on the table before me, pretended to be deeply absorbed 
in its perusal; for I was equMly unable to justify myself, and 
unwilling to acknowledge my errors; and I wished to have 
nothing to say on the matter. But my excellent parent went 
on lecturing, and then came to coaxing, and began to stroke 
my hair; and I was getting to feel quite a good boy, but my 
mischievous brother, who was idling about the room, revived 
my corruption by suddenly calling out— 

” Don’t touch him, mother! he’ll bite! He’s a very tiger in 
human form. I’ve given him up for my part—fairly disowned 
him-^cast him ofi, root and branch. It’s as much as my life 
is worth to come within six yards of him. The other day he 
nearly fractured my skull for singing a pretty, ino0ensive love 
song, on purpose to amuse him.” 

” Oh, Gilbert! how could you? *’ exclaimed my mother. 

” I told you to hold your noise first, you know, Fergus,” 
said 1. 

” Yes, but when I assured you it was no trouble, and went 
on with the next verse, thinking you might like it better, you 
clutched me by the shoulder and dashed me away, right against 
the wall there, with such force, that I thought I had bitten my 
tongue in two, and expected to see the place plastered with 
my brains; and when I put my hand to my head and found 
my skull not broken, I thought it was a miracle and no mistake. 
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But poor fellow!** added he, with a sentimental sigh—“his 
heart’s broken—that’s the truth of it—and his head’s”- 

“ Will you be silent now? ” cried I, starting up, and eyeing 
the fellow so fiercely that my mother, thinking I meant to 
inflict some grievous bodily injury, laid her hand on my arm, 
and besought me to let him alone, and he walked leisurely out, 
with his hands in his pockets, singing provokingly—“ Shall 1 , 
because a woman’s fair,” etc. 

“ I m not going to defile my fingers with him,” said I, in 
answer to the maternal intercession. “ I wouldn't touch him 
with Uie tongs.” 

I now recollected that I had business with Robert Wilson, 
concerning the purchase of a certain field adjoining my farm 
— a business I had been putting of! from day to day; for 1 had 
no interest in anything now; and besides, 1 was misanthropically 
inclined, and, moreover, had a particular objection to meeting 
Jane Wilson or her mother; for though I had too good reason, 
now, to credit their reports concerning Mrs. Graham, I did not 
like them a bit the better for it—or Eliza Millward either— 
and the thought of meeting them was the more repugnant to 
me, that I could not, now, defy their seeming calumnies and 
triumph in my own convictions as before. But to-day, I deter¬ 
mined to make an effort to return to my duty. Though I found 
no pleasure in it, it would be less irksome than idleness—at all 
events it would be more profitable. If life promised no enjoy¬ 
ment within my vocation, at least it offered no allurements 
out of it; and henceforth, I would put my shoulder to the 
wheel and toil away, like any poor drudge of a cart-horse that 
was fairly broken in to its labour, and plod through life, not 
wholly useless if not agreeable, and uncomplaining if not 
contented with my lot. 

Thus resolving, witli a kind of sullen resignation, if such a 
term may be allowed, I wended my way to Ryccoie Farm 
scarcely e.xpccting to find its owner within at this time of day. 
hut hoping to learn in what part of the premises he was mosi 
likely to be found. 

Absent he was, but expected home in a few minutes; and 
I wiis desired to step into the parlour and wait. Mrs. Wilson 
was busy ui the kitchen, but the room was not empty; and 
1 scarcely checked an involuntary recoil as I entered it; for 
there Silt Miss Wilson chattering with Eliza Millward. How¬ 
ever. I determined to be cool and civil. Eliza seemed to have 
made tlie same resolution on her part. We had not met since 
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the evening of the tea-party; but there was no visible emotion 
either of pleasure or pain, no attempt at pathos, no display of 
injured pride: she was cool in temper, civil in demeanour. 
There was even an ease and cheerfulness about her air and 
manner that I made no pretension to: but there was a depth 
of malice in her too expressive eye, that plainly told me I was 
not forgiven; for, though she no longer hoped to win me to 
herself, she still hated licr rival, and evidently delighted to 
wreak her spite on me. On the other hand, Miss Wilson was as 
affable and courteous as heart could wish, and though I was 
in no very conversible humour myself, the two ladies between 
them managed to keep up a pretty continuous fire of small 
talk. But Eliza took advantage of the first convenient pause 
to ask if I had lately seen Mrs. Graham, in a tone of merely 
casual inquiry, but with a sidelong glance—intended to be play¬ 
fully mischievous—really, brimful and running over with malice. 

“ Not lately,” I replied, in a careless tone, but sternly repelling 
her odious glances with my eyes; for I was ve.xed to feel the 
colour mounting to my forehead, despite my strenuous efforts 
to appear unmoved. 

“ What! are you beginning to tire already? I thought so 
noble a creature would have power to attach you for a year 
at least! ” 

“ I would rather not speak of her, now.” 

“Ah! then you are convinced, at last, of your mistake— 
you have at length discovered that your divinity is not quite 
the immaculate”- 

“ I desired you not to speak of her, Miss Eliza.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon! I perceive Cupid’s arrows have 
been too sharp for you: the w'ounds being more than skin 
deep, are not yet healed, and bleed afresh at every mention 
of the loved one’s name. ’ 

“ Say, rather,” interposed Miss Wilson, “ that Mr. Markliam 
feels that name is unworthy to be mentioned in the presence of 
right-minded females. I wonder, Eliza, you should think of 
referring to that unfortunate person—you might know the 
mention of her would be anything but agreeable to any one 
here present.” 

How could this be borne? I rose and was about to clap my 
hat upon my head and burst away, in wrathful indignation, 
from the house; but recollecting—just in time to save rny 
dignity—the folly of such a proceeding, and how it would only 
give my fair tormentors a merry laugh at my expense, for tfie 
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sake of one I acknowledged in my o^ti heart to be unworthy 
of the slightest sacrifice—though the ghost of my former rever¬ 
ence and love so hung about me still, that I could not bear to 
hear her name aspersed by others—I merely walked to the 
window, and having spent a few seconds in vengibly biting 
my lips, and sternly repressing the passionate heavings of my 
chest. I obser\'ed to Miss Wilson that I could see nothing of her 
brother, and added that, as my time was precious, it would 
perhaps be better to call again to-morrow, at some time when 
I should be sure to find him at home. 

“ Oh, no! ” said she, “ if you wait a minute, he will be sure 

to come; for he has business at L-(that was our market 

town) “ and will require a little refreshment before he goes.” 

I submitted accordingly, with the best grace I could; and, 
happily, I had not long to wait. Mr. Wilson soon arrived, and, 
indisposed for business os I was at that moment, and little as 
I cared for the field or its owner, I forced my attention to the 
matter in hand, with very creditable determination, and quickly 
concluded the bargain—perhaps more to the thrifty farmer’s 
sati.sfaction than he cared to acknowledge. Then, leaving him 
to the discussion of his substantial " refreshment,” I gladly 
quitted the house, and went to look after my reapers. 

Leaving them busy at work on the side of the valley, I as¬ 
cended the hill, intending to visit a cornfield in the more elevated 
regions, and sec when it would be ripe for the sickle. But I did 
no't visit it that day; for, as I approached, I beheld at no great 
distance Mrs. Graham and her son coming down in the opposite 
direction. They saw me; and Arthur already was running to 
meet me; but I immediately turned back and walked steadily 
homeward; for I had fully determined never to encounter his 
mother again; and regardless of the shrill voice in my car, 
calling upon me to '* wait a moment,” I pursued the even 
tenor of my way; and he soon relinquished the pursuit as 
hopeless, or w-as called away by his mother. At all events, 
when I looked back, five minutes after, not a trace of either 
wiis to be seen. 

This incident agitated and di.sturbcd me most unaccount¬ 
ably—unless you would account for it by saying that Cupid’s 
arrows not only had been too sharp for me, but they were 
barbed and deeply rooted, and I had not yet been able to 
wrench tlicm from my heart. However that be, I was rendered 
doubly miserable for the remainder of the day. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Next morning, I bethought me, I, too, had business at L-; 

so I mounted my horse and set forth on the expedition, soon 
after breakfast. It was a dull, drizzly day; but that was no 
matter: it was all the more suitable to mv frame of mind. It 
was likely to be a lonely journey; for it was no market-day, 
and the road I traversed was little frequented at any other 
time; but that suited me all the better too. 

As I trotted along, however, chewing the cud of hitter fancies, 
I heard another horse at no great distance behind me; but I 
never conjectured who the rider might be, or troubled my head 
about him, till, on slackening my pace to ascencl a gentle 
acclivity—or rather suffering my horse to slacken his pace into 
a lazy walk; for, lost in my own reflections, I was letting it 
jog on as leisurely as it thought proper—I lost ground and my 
fellow traveller overtook me. He accosted me by name; for it 
was no stranger—it was Mr. Lawrence! Instinctively the 
fingers of my whip hand tingled, and grasped their charge with 
convailsive energy; but I restrained the impulse, and answering 
his salutation with a nod, attempted to push on; but he pushed 
on beside me and began to talk about the weather and the crops. 
I gave the briefest possible answers to his queries and obser¬ 
vations, and fell back. He fell back, too, and asked if my horse 
was lame. I replied with a look—at which he placidly smiled. 

I was as much astonished as exasperated at this singular 
pertinacity and imperturbable assurance on his part. I had 
thought the circumstances of our last meeting would have left 
such an impression on his mind as to render him cold and distant 
ever after: instead of that, he appeared not only to have for¬ 
gotten all former offences, but to be impenetrable to all present 
incivilities. Formerly, the slightest hint, or mere fancied cold¬ 
ness in tone or glance, had sufficed to repulse him: now. pt>siti\ e 
rudeness could not drive him away. Had he heard of >uy dis¬ 
appointment; and was he come to witness the result, and 
triumph in my despair? I grasped my whip with more deter¬ 
mined energy than before—hut still forbore to raise it, and 
rode on in silence, waiting for some more tangible cause of 
offence, before I opened the flood-gates of my soul, and poured 
out the dammed-up fury that was foaming and swelling within. 

'* Markliam,” said he, in his usual quiet tone, “ why do you 
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quarrel with your friends, because you have been disappointed 
in one quarter? You have found your hopes defeated; but 
how am I to blame for it? I warned you beforehand, you 
know, but you would not - 

He said no more; for, impelled by some fiend at my elbow, 
I had seized my whip by the small end, and—swift and sudden 
as a flash of lightning—brought the other down upon his head. 
It was not without a feeling of savage satisfaction that 1 beheld 
the instant, deadly pallor that overspread his face, and the few 
red drops that trickled down his forehead, while he reeled a 
moment in the saddle, and then fell backward to the ground. 
The pony, surprised to be so strangely relieved of its burden, 
started and capered, and kicked a little, and then made use of 
its freedom to go and crop the grass of the hedge bank; wlnlc 
its master lay as still and silent as a corpse. Had I killed him? 
—an icy hand seemed to grasp my heart and check its pulsation, 
as I bent over Iiiin, gazing with breathless intensity upon the 
ghastly, upturned face. But no; he moved his eyelids and 
uttered a slight groan. I breathed again—he was only stunned 
by the fall. It served him right—it would teach him better 
manners in future. Should I help him to his horse! No. Per 
any other combination of offences 1 would; but his were too 
unpardonable. He might mount it himself, if he liked—in a 
while: already he was beginning to stir and look about him— 
and there it was for him, quietly browsing on the roadside. 

So with a muttered execration I left the fellow to his fate, 
and clapping spurs to my own horse, galloped away, excited 
by a combination of feelings it w'ould not be easy to analyse; 
and perhaps, if I did so, the result would not be very creditable 
to my disposition; for I am not sure that a species of exultation 
in what I had done was not one principal concomitant. 

Shortly, however, the effervescence began to abate, and not 
many minutes elapsed before I had turned and gone b.ack to 
look after the fate of my victim. It w;is no generous impulse 

_no kind rclcntings that led me to this—nor even the fear of 

what might be the consequences to myself, if I finished my 
assault upon the squire by leaving him thus neglected, and 
exposed to further injury; it was, simply, the voice of con¬ 
science; and I took great credit to myself for attending so 
promptly to its dictates—and judging the merit of the deed 
by the sacrifice it cost, 1 was not far wrong. 

Mr. Lawrence and his pony had both altered their positions 
in some degree. The pony iiad wandered eight or ten yards 
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further away; and he had managed, somehow, to remove 
himself from the middle of the road: I found him seated in a 
recumbent position on the bank,—looking very white and sickly 
still, and holding his cambric handkerchief (now more red than 
white) to his head. It must have been a powerful blow; but 
half the credit—or the blame of it (which you please) must be 
attributed to the whip, which was garnished >vith a massive 
horse’s head of plated metal. The grass, being sodden with rain, 
afforded the young gentleman a rather inhospitable couch; Ids 
clothes were considerably bemired; and his hat was rolling in 
the mud, on the other side of the road. But his thoughts seemed 
chiefly bent upon his pony, on which he was wistfully gazing 
—half in helpless anxiety, and half in hopeless abandonment 
to his fate. 

I dismounted, however, and having fastened my own animal 
to the nearest tree, first picked up his hat, intending to clap 
it on Ills head; but either he considered his head unfit for a 
hat, or the hat, in its present condition, unfit for Iris head; for 
shrinking away the one, he took the other from my hand, and 
scornfully cast it aside. 

“ It’s good enough for you,” I muttered. 

My next good office was to catch his pony and bring it to 
him, which was soon accomplished; for the beast was quiet 
enough in the main, and only winced and flirted a trifle till I 
got hold of the bridle—but then, I must see him in the saddle. 

“ Here, you fellow—scoundrel—dog—give me your hand, and 
ril help you to mount.” 

No; he turned from me in disgust. I attempted to take him 
by the arm. He shrank away as if there had been contatnination 
in my touch. 

” What,you won’t? Well! you may sit there till doomsday, 
for what I care. But I suppose you don’t want to lose all the 
blood in your body—I’ll just condescend to bind that up 
for you.” 

“ Let me alone, if you please.” 

” Humph! with all my heart. You may go to the d-1, if 

you choose—and say I sent you.” 

But before I abandoned him to his fate, I flung his pony's 
bridle over a stake in the hedge, and threw him my handker¬ 
chief, as his own was now saturated with blood. He took it 
and cast it back to me, in abhorrenoe and contempt, with all 
the strength he could muster. It wanted but this to fill the 
measure of his offences. With execrations not loud but deep, 
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I left him to live or die as he could, well satisfied that I had 
done my duty in attempting to save him—but forgetting how 
I had erred in bringing him into such a condition, and how 
insultingly my after ser\'ices had been offered—-and sullenly 
prepared to meet the consequences if he should choose to 
say I had attempted to murder him—which I thought not 
unlikely, as it seemed probable he was actuated by such 
spiteful moti\es in so perseveringly refusing my assistance. 

Having remounted my horse, I just looked back to see how 
he was getting on, before I rode away. He had risen from 
the ground, and grasping his pony’s mane, was attempting to 
resume his seat in the saddle; but scarcely had he put his 
foot in the stirrup, when a sickness or dizziness seemed to 
overpower him: he leant forward a moment, with his head 
drooped on the animal s back, and then made one more effort, 
which pronng ineffectual, he sank back on the bank where 
I left him, reposing his head on the oozy turf, and, to all 
appearance, as calmly reclining as if he had been taking his 
rest on liis sofa at home. 

I ought to have helped him in spite of himself—to have 
bound up the wound he was unable to staunch, and insisted 
upon getting him on his horse and seeing him safe home; but, 
besides my bitter indignation against himself, there was the 
(question what to say to his serv'ants—and what to my own 
family. Either I should have to acknowledge the deed, which 
would set me down as a madman, unless I acknowledged the 
motive too—and that seemed impossible—or I must get up a 
lie, which seemed equally out of the question—espcci;dly as 
Mr. Lawrence would probably reveal the whole truth, and 
thereby bring me to tenfold disgrace—unless I were villain 
enough, presuming on the absence of witnesses, to persist in 
rny own version of the case, and make him out a still greater 
scoundrel than he was. No; he had only recciv'ed a cut abov’e 
the temple, and perhaps, a few bruises from the fall, or tlie 
hoofs of his own pony: that could not kill him if he lay there 
half the day; and, if he could not help himself, surely some one 
would be coining by: it would be impossible that a whole day 
should pass and no one traverse tlic road but ourselves. .Vs 
for what he might choose to say hereafter, 1 would take my 
chance about it: if he told lies, I would contradict him; if he 
told the truth, 1 would bear it as best I could. 1 was not obliged 
to enter into explanations, further than I thouglit proper, 
i’erhaps, he might choose to be silent on the subject, for fear 
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of raising inquiries as to the cause of the quarrel, and drawing 
the public attention to his connection with ^^rs. Graham, 
wliich, whether for her sake or his own, he seemed so very 
desirous to conceal. 

Thus reasoning, I trotted away to the town, where I duly 
transacted my business, and performed various little commis¬ 
sions for my mother and Rose, with very laudable exactitude, 
considering the different circumstances of the case. In returning 
home, I was troubled with sundry misgivings about the unfor¬ 
tunate Lawrence. The question, what if I should find him lying 
still on the damp earth, fairly dying of cold and exhaustion— 
or already stark and chill? thrust itself most unpleasantly upon 
my mind, and the appalling possibility pictured itself with 
painful vividness to my imagination as I approached the spot 
where I had left him. But no; thank Heaven, both man and 
horse were gone, and nothing was left to witness against me but 
two objects—unpleasant enough in themselves, to be sure, and 
presenting a very ugly, not to say murderous, appearance—in 
one place, the hat saturated Nvith rain and coated Nvith mud, 
indented and broken above the brim by that villanous whip- 
handle: in another, the crimson handkerchief, soaking in a 
deeply tinctured pool of water—for much rain had fallen in 
the interim. 

Bad news fly fast: it was hardly four o’clock when I got 
home, but my mother gravely accosted me with— 

“ Oh, Gilbert!—such an accident! Rose has been shopping 
in the village, and she's heard that Mr. Lawrence has been 
thrown from his horse and brought home d>nngl ” 

This shocked me a trifle, as you may suppose; but I was 
comforted to hear that he had frightfully fractured bus skull 
and broken a leg; for, assured of the falsehood of this, I trusted 
the rest of the story was erjually exaggerated ; and when 1 heard 
my mother and sister so feelingly deploring his condition, I had 
considerable difficulty in preventing myself from telling them 
the real e.xtent of the injuries, as far as I knew them. 

You must go and see him to-morrow, ' said my mother. 

“ Or to-day,” suggested Rose; “ there’s plenty of time; and 
you can have the pony, as your horse is tired. Won’t you, 
Gilbert—as soon as you've had something to cat? ” 

” Ko, no—How can we tell that it isn t all a false report? 
It's highly im ”- 

“Oh, I’m sure it isn't; for the village is all alive about it: 
and I saw two people that had seen otliers that had seen the 
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man that found him. That sounds far-fetched; but it isn’t so, 
when you think of it.” 

” Well, but Lawrence is a good rider; it is not likely he 
would fall from his horse at all; and if he did, it is highly 
improbable he would break his bones in that way. It must 
be a gross e.xaggcration at least.” 

” No, but the horse kicked him—or something.” 

” What, liis quiet little pony? ” 

” How do you know it was that? ** 

” He seldom rides any other.*’ 

” At any rate,'* said my mother, ” you will call to-morrow. 
Whether it be true or false, exaggerated or otherwise, we shall 
like to know how he is.” 

” Fergus may go.” 

" Why not you? ” 

” He has more time: I am busy just now.” 

*' Oh! but Gilbert, how can you be so composed about it! 
You won’t mind business, for an hour or two, in a case of this 
sort—when your friend is at the point of death! ” 

” He is not, I tell vou! ” 

” For anytliing you know, he may be! you can’t tell till 
you have seen him. At all events, he must have met with 
some terrible accident, and you ought to see him: he ll take 
it very unkind if you don't.” 

” Confound itl I can't. lie and I have not been on good 
terms of late.” 

Oh, my dear boy! Surely,surely, you are not so unforgiving 
as to carry your little differences to such a length as ”- 

” Little differences, indeed! ” I muttered. 

” Well, but only remember the occasion! Think how”- 

” Well, well, don't bother me now—I II sec about it,” I replied. 

.\nd my seeing about it, was to send Fergus next morning, 
with my mother s compliments, to make the requisite inquiries ; 
for, of course, iny going was out of the question—or sending 
a message cither. He brought back intelligence that the young 
squire was laid up with the complicated evils of a broken head 
and certain contusions (occasioned by a fall—of which he did 
not trouble himself to relate the particulars—and the subsequent 
misconduct of his horse), and a severe cold, the consequence 
of lying on the wet ground in the rain: but there were no 
broken bones, and no immediate prospects of dissolution. 

It wa.s evident then, that, for Mrs. Graham’s sake, it was not 
Ills intention to criminate me. 
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CHAPTER XV 

That day was rainy like its predecessor; but towards evening 
it began to clear up a little, and the next morning was fair and 
promising. I was out on the liill with the reapers. A light wind 
swept over the com; and all nature laughed in the sunshine. 
The lark was rejoicing among the silvery floating clouds. The 
late rain had so sweetly freshened and cleared the air, and 
washed the sky, and left such glittering gems on branch and 
blade, that not even the farmers could have the heart to blame 
it. But no ray of sunshine could reach my heart, no breeze 
could freshen it; nothing could fill the void my faith, and hope, 
and joy in Helen Graham Imd left, or drive away the keen 
regrets, and bitter dregs of fingering love that still oppressed it. 

While I stood, with folded arms, abstractedly gazing on the 
undulating swell of the com not yet disturbed by the reapers, 
something gently pulled my skirts, and a small voice, no longer 
welcome to my ears, aroused me with the startling words— 

“ Mr. Markham, mamma wants you.’* 

“ Wants me, Arthur? ” 

'* Yes. Why do you look so queer? ** said he, half laughing, 
half frightened at the unexpected aspect of my face in suddenly 
turning towards him—“ and why have you kept so long away? 
—Come!—Won’t you come? ” 

“ I’m busy just now,” I replied, scarce knowing what to 
answer. 

He looked up in childish bewilderment; but before I could 
speak again, the lady herself was at my side. 

"Gilbert, I must speak with you!” said she, in a tone of 
suppressed vehemence. 

I looked at her pale cheek and glittering eye, but answered 
nothing. 

" Only for a moment,” pleaded she. " Just step aside into 
this other field,” she glanced at the reapers, some of wliorn 
were directing looks of impertinent curiosity towards her— 
“ I won’t keep you a minute.” 

I accompanied her through the gap. 

" iUthur, darling, run and gather those blue-bells,” said she, 
pointing to some that were gleaming, at some distance, under 
the hedge along which we walked. The child hesitated, as if 
unwilling to quit my side. "Go, love!” repeated she, more 
*D «5 
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urgently, and in a tone, which, though not unkind, demanded 
prompt obedience, and obtained it. 

“Well, Mrs. Graham?*’ said I, calmly and coldly; for, 
though I saw she was miserable, and pitied her, I felt glad to 
have it in my power to torment her. 

She fixed her eyes upon me with a look that pierced me to 
the heart; and yet, it made me smile. 

“ I don’t ask the reason of this change, Gilbert/’ said she, 
will) bitter calmness. “ I know it too well; but though I could 
see myself suspected and condemned by every one else, and 
bear it with calmness, I cannot endure it from you.—Why did 
you not come to hear my explanation on the day I appointed 
to give it? ’’ 

“ Because I happened, in the interim, to Icam all you would 
have told me—and a trifle more, I imagine.” 

“Impossible, for I would have told you all!” cried she 
passionately—“ but I won’t now, for I see >'ou are not 
worthy of it!” 

And her pale lips quivered with agitation, 

” Why not, may I ask? ” 

Slie repelled my mocking smile with a glance of scornful 
indignation. 

*' Because you never understood me, or you would not soon 
have listened to my traducers—my confidence would be mis¬ 
placed in you—you arc not the man I thought you—Go! I 
won t care what you think of me.” 

She turned away, and I went; for I thought that would 
torment her as much as anything: and I believe I was right; 
for, looking back a minute after, I saw her turn half round, as 
if hoping or expecting to find me still beside her; and then 
she stood still, and cast one look behind. It was a look less 
expressive of anger than of hitter anguish and desjxair: but I 
immediately assumed an aspect of indifference, and affected 
to be gazing carelessly round me, and I suppose she went on; 
for after lingering awhile to see if she would come back or 
call, I ventured one more glance, and saw her a good way off, 
moving rapidly up the field with little Arthur running by her 
side and apparently talking as he went; but she kept her face 
averted from him, as if to hide some uncontrollable emotion. 

And I returned to my business. 

But I soon began to regret my precipitancy in leavang her so 
soon. It was evident she loved me—probably, she was tired of 
Mr. I-awrcDce, and wished to exchange him for me; and if 1 
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had loved and reverenced her less to begin with, the preference 
might have gratified and amused me; but now, the contrast 
between her outward seeming and her inward mind, as I sup' 
posed,—between my former and my present opinion of her, 
was so harrowing—so distressing to my feelings, that it swallowed 
up every lighter consideration. 

But still, I was curious to know what sort of an explanation 
she would have given me,—or would give now, if I pressed her 
for it—how much she would confess, and how she would en¬ 
deavour to excuse herself. I longed to know w'hat to despise, 
and what to admire in her; how much to pity, and liow much 
to hate;—and, what was more, I would know. I would see her 
once more, and fairly satisfy myself in what light to regard her, 
before we parted. Lost to me she was, for ever, of course; but 
still, I could not bear to think that we had parted, for the last 
time, with so much unkindness and misery on both sides. That 
last look of hers had sunk into my heart; I could not forget it. 
But what a fool I w'as! Had she not deceived me, injured me 
—blighted my happiness for life? " Well, I’ll see her, however,” 
w'as my concluding resolve,—" but not to-day: to-day and 
to-night, she may think upon her sins, and be as miserable as 
she will: to-morrow, I will see her once again, and know some¬ 
thing more about her. The interview may be serviceable to 
her, or it may not. At any rate, it will give a breath of excite¬ 
ment to the life she has doomed to sUignation, and may calm 
with certainty some agitating thoughts.” 

I did go on the morrow; but not till towards evening, after 
the business of the day was concluded, tlmt is, between six and 
seven; and the westering sun was gleaming redly on the old 
liall, and flaming in the latticed windows, as I reached it, im¬ 
parting to the place a cheerfulness not its own. I need not dilate 
upon the feelings with which I approached the shrine of my 
former divinity—that spot teeming with a thousand delightful 
recollections and glorious dreams—all darkened now, by one 
disastrous truth. 

Rachel admitted me into the parlour, and went to call her 
mistress, for she was not there; but there was her desk left 
open on the little round table beside the high-backed chair, 
with a book laid upon it. Her limited but choice collection of 
books was almost as familiar to me as my own; but this volume 
I had not seen before. I took it up. It was Sir Humphry 
Davy’s Last Days oj a Philosopher, and on the first leaf was 
written,—” Frederick Lawrence.” I closed the book, but kept 
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it in my hand, and stood facing the door, with my back to the 
fireplace, calmly waiting her arrival; for I did not doubt she 
would come, .'^d soon I heard her step in the hall. My heart 
was beginning to throb, but I checked it with an internal 
rebuke, and maintained my composure—outwardly, at least. 
She entered, calm, pale, collected. 

"To what am I indebted for this favour, Mr. Markham?” 
said she, with such severe but quiet dignity as almost 
disconcerted me; but I answered with a smile, and impu* 
dcntly enough— 

" Well, I am come to hear your explanation.” 

" I told you I would not give it,” said she. ” I said you 
were unworthy of my confidence.” 

■' 01), very well,” replied I, mo\’ing to the door. 

Stay a moment,” said she. ” This is the last time I shall 
sec you: don't go just yet.” 

1 remained awaiting her further commands. 

" Tell me,” resumed she, " on wliat grounds you believe these 
things against me; who told you; and what did they say? ” 

I paused a moment. She met my eye as unflinchingly as if 
her bosom had been steeled with conscious innocence. She was 
resolved to know the worst, and determined to dare it too. 
" I can crush that bold spirit,” thought I. But while I secretly 
exulted in my power, I felt disposed to dally with my victim 
like a cat. Showing her the book that I still held in my hand, 
and pointing to the name on the fly-leaf, but fixing my eye 
upon her face, I asked— 

" Do you know tliat gentleman? ” 

" Of course 1 do,” replied she; and a sudden flush suffused 
her features—whether of shame or anger I could not tcU: it 
rather resembled the latter. ” What next, sir? ” 

" How long is it since you saw him? ” 

■■ Who gave you the right to catechise roc, on this or any 
other subject? ” 

” Oh, no one!—it’s quite at your option whether to answer 
or not. And now, let me ask—have you heard what has lately 
befallen this friend of yours?—because, if you have not ”- 

“ I will not be insulted, Mr. Markham! ” cried she, almost 
infuriated at my manner. " So you had better leave the house 
at once, if you came only for that.” 

■' I did not come to insult you: 1 came to hear your 
explanation.” 

" And I tell you I won’t give it! ” retorted she, pacing the 
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room in a state of strong excitement, with her hands claspcfl 
tightly together, breathing short, and flashing fires of indig¬ 
nation from her eyes. “ I will not condescend to explain 
myself to one tliat can make a jest of such horrible suspicions, 
and be so easily led to entertain them.” 

“ I do not make a jest of them, Mrs. Graham,” returned I, 
dropping at once my tone of taunting sarcasm. ” I heartily 
wish I could find them a jesting matter! And as to being easily 
led to suspect, God only knows what a blind incredulous fool 
I have hitherto been, perseveringly shutting my eyes and stop¬ 
ping my ears against everything that threatened to shake my 
confidence in you, till proof itself confounded my infatuation! ” 
” What proof, sir? ” 

” Well, I’ll tell you. You remember that evening when I 
was here last? ” 

” I do.” 

* Even then, you dropped some hints that might have opened 
the eyes of a wiser man; but they had no such effect upon me: 
I went on trusting and believing, hoping against hope, and 
adoring where I could not comprehend. It so happened, however, 
that after I left you, I turned back—drawm by pure depth of 
sympathy, and ardour of affection—not daring to intrude my 
presence openly upon you, but unable to resist the temptation 
of catching one glimpse through the window, just to see how 
you were; for I had left you apparently in great affliction, and 
1 partly blamed my own want of forbearance and discretion as 
the cause of it. If I did wrong, love alone was my incentive, 
and the punishment was sev'ere enough; for it was just as I had 
reached that tree, that you came out into the garden with your 
friend. Not choosing to show myself, under the circumstances. 
I stood still, in the shadow, till you had both passed by.” 

” And how much of our conversation did you hear? ” 

” I heard quite enough, Helen. And it was well for me that 
I did hear it; for nothing less could liave cured my nfatuation. 
I always said and thought, that I would never believe a word 
against you, unless I heard it from your own lips. All the 
hints and affirmations of others I treated as malifm-tnt, base! - > 
slanders; your own self-accusations I believed to be over¬ 
strained; and all that seemed unaccountable in your position. 
I trusted that you could account for if you chose.” 

Mrs. Graham had discontinued her walk. She leant agaiu'^t 
one end of the chimney-piece, opposite that near which I w.\s 
standing, with her chin resting on her closed hand, her eyes— 
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no longer burning with anger, but gleaming with restless excite¬ 
ment—sometimes glancing at me while I spoke, then coursing 
the opposite wall, or fixed upon the carpet. 

“ You should have come to me, after all/’ said she, “ and 
heard what I had to say in my own justification. It was un¬ 
generous and wrong to withdraw yourself so secretly and 
suddenly, immediately after such ardent protestations of attach¬ 
ment, without ever assigning a reason for the change. You 
should have told me all—no matter how bitterly. It would 
have been better than this silence.” 

” To what end should I have done so? You could not have 
enlightened me further, on the subject which alone concerned 
me; nor could you have made me discredit the evidence of my 
senses. I desired our intimacy to be discontinued at once, as 
you yourself had acknowledged would probably be the case if 
I knew all; but I did not wish to upbraid you,—though (as 
you also acknowledged) you had deeply wronged me. Yes; 
you have done me an injury you can never repair—or any other 
either—you have blighted the freshness and promise of youth, 
and made my life a wilderness! I might live a hundred years, 
but 1 could never recover from the effects of this withering blow 

—and never forget it! Hereafter-V’ou smile, .Mrs. Graham.” 

said I, suddenly stopping short, checked in my passionate 
declamation by unutterable feelings to behold her actually 
smiling at the picture of the ruin she had wTought. 

” Did I?” replied she, looking seriously up; "I was not 
aware of it. If I did, it was not for ple.isure at the thoughts 
of the harm I had done you. Heaven knows I have Iiad torment 
enough at the bare possibility of that;—it was for joy to find 
that you had some depth of soul and feeling after all. and to 
hope that I had not been utterly mistaken in your worth. 
Hut smiles and tears arc so alike with me; they are neither 
of them confined to any particular feelings: I often cry when 
I am happy, and smile when I am sad.” 

She looked at me again, and seemed to expect a reply; but 
I continued silent. 

” Would you be very glad,” resumed she, ” to find that you 
were mistaken in your conclusions? ” 

” Ilow can you ask it, Helen? ” 

” I don’t say I can clear myself altogether,” said she, speaking 
low and fast, wliilc her heart beat visibly and her bosom heaved 
with excitement,—” but would you be glad to discover I was 
better than you think me? ” 
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Anything, that could, in the least degree, tend to restore 
my former opinion of you, to excuse the regard I still feel for 
you, and alleviate the pangs of unutterable regret that accom¬ 
pany it, would be only too gladly—too eagerly received I 

Her cheeks burned and her whole frame trembled, now, with 
excess of agitation. She did not speak, but flew to her desk, 
and snatching thence what seemed a thick album or manuscript 
volume, hastily tore aw'ay a few leaves from the end, and thrust 
the rest into my hand, saying, “ You needn’t read it all; but 
take it home with you,” and hurried from the room. But when 
I had left the house, and was proceeding down the walk, she 
opened the window and called me back. It was only to say— 

“ Bring it back when you have read it; and don’t breathe 
a word of what it tells you to any living being. I trust to 
your honour.” 

Before I could answer, she had closed the casement and 
tamed away. I saw her cast herself back in the old oak 
chair, and cover her face with her hands. Her feelings had 
been wrought to a pitch that rendered it necessary to seek 
relief in tears. 

Panting with eagerness, and struggling to suppress my hopes, 
I hurried home, and rushed upstairs to my room, having first 
provided myself with a candle, though it was scarcely twilight 
yet—then, shut and bolted the door, determined to tolerate 
no interruption; and sitting down before the table, opened out 
my prize and delivered myself up to its perusal—first, hastily 
turning over the leaves, and snatching a sentence here and 
there, and then, setting myself steadily to read it through. 

I have it now before me; and though you could not, of 
course, peruse it with half the interest that I did, I know you 
would not be satisfied with an abbreviation of its contents, and 
you shall have the whole, save, perhaps, a few passages here 
and there of merely temporal interest to the writer, or such as 
would serve to encumber the story rather than elucidate it. 
It begins somewhat abruptly, thus—but we will reserve its 
commencement for another chapter, and call it— 
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CHAPTER XVI 

June 1821 . 

We have just returned to Staningly—that is, we returned some 
days ago, and I am not yet settled, and feel as if I never should 
be. We left town sooner than was intended, in consequence of 
my uncle’s indisposition—I wonder what would have been the 
result if we had stayed the full time. I am quite ashamed of 
my new-sprung distaste for country life. All my former occupa¬ 
tions seem so tedious and dull, my former amusements so 
insipid and unprofitable. I cannot enjoy my music, because 
there is no one to hear it. I cannot enjoy my walks, because 
there is no one to meet. I cannot enjoy my books, because they 
have not power to arrest my attention—my head is so haunted 
with the recollections of the last few weeks, that I cannot 
attend to them. My drawing suits me best, for I can draw and 
think at the same time; and if my productions cannot now be 
seen by any one but myself and those who do not care about 
them, they, possibly, may be, hereafter. But then, there is one 
face 1 am always trying to paint or to sketch, and always 
without success; and that vexes me. As for the owner of that 
face, I cannot get him out of my mind—and, indeed, I never 
try. I wonder whether he ever thinks of me; and I wonder 
whether I shall ever sec him again. And then might follow a 
train of other wonderments—questions for time and fate to 
.inswer—concluding with:—supposing all the rest be answ-ered 
in the affirmative, I wonder whether 1 shall ever repent it— 
as my aunt would tell me I should, if she knew what I was 
thinking about. How distinctly I remember our conversation 
that evening before our departure for towm, when we were 
sitting together over the fire, my uncle having gone to bed 
with a slight attack of the gout. 

" Helen,’’ said she, after a thoughtful silence, ‘ do you ever 
think about inairiagc? ” 

" Yes, aunt, oltcn.” 

" And do you ever contemplate the possibility of being 
married yourself, or engaged, before the season is over? ” 

" Sometimes ; but I don’t think it at all likely that 1 
ever shall.” 

“ Why so? ” 

” Because, I imagine there must be only a very, very few men 
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in the world, that I should like to marry; arid of those few, 
it is ten to one I may never be acquainted with one: or if I 
should, it is twenty to one, he may not happen to be single, 
or to take a fancy to me.” 

” That is no argument at all. It may be very true—and I 
hope is true, that there are very few men whom you would 
choose to marry, of yourself. It is not, indeed, to be supposed, 
that you would wish to marry any one, till you were asked: 
a girl’s affections should never be won unsought. But when 
they are sought—when the citadel of the heart is fairly besieged 

_it is apt to surrender sooner than the owner is aware of, and 

often against her better judgment, and in opposition to all her 
preconceived ideas of what she could have loved, unless she be 
extremely careful and discreet. Now, I want to warn you, 
Helen, of these things, and to exhort you to be watchful and 
circumspect from the very commencement of your career, and 
not to suffer your heart to be stolen from you by the first 
foolish or unprincipled person that covets the possession of it. 
—You know, my dear, you are only just eighteen; there is 
plenty of time before you, and neither your uncle nor I are in 
any hurry to get you off our hands, and I may venture to say, 
there will be no lack of suitors; for you can boast a good family, 
a pretty considerable fortune and expectations, and, I may as 
well tell you likewise—for, if 1 don’t, others will—that you 
have a fair sliare of beauty, besides—and I hope you may 
never have cause to regret it! ” 

“ I hope not, aunt; but why should you fear it? ” 

” Because, my dear, beauty is that quality which, next to 
money, is generally the most attractive to the worst kinds of 
men; and, therefore, it is likely to entail a great deal of trouble 
on the possessor.” 

” Have vou been troubled in that way, aunt? ” 

” No, Helen,” said she, with reproachful gravity, ” but I 
know many that have; and some, through carelessness, have 
been the wretched victims of deceit; and some, through 
weakness, have fallen into snares and temptations, terrible 
to relate.” 

Well, I shall be neither careless nor weak.” 

” Remember Reter, Helen! Don’t boast, but watch. Keep a 
guard over your eyes and cars as the inlets of your heart, and 
over your lips as the outlet, lest they betray you in a moment 
of unwariness. Receive, coldly and dispassionately, every 
attention, till you have ascertained and duly considered tlic 
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wortli of the aspirant j and let your affections be consequent 
upon approbation alone. First study; then approve; then love. 
Let your eyes be blind to all external attractions, your ears 

deaf to all the fascinations of flattery and light discourse._ 

These are nothing—and worse than nothing—snares and wiles 
of the tempter, to lure the thoughtless to their own destruction. 
Principle is the first thing, after all; and ne.xt to that, good 
sense, rcspccUbility, and moderate wealth. If you should 
marry the handsomest, and most accomplished and super¬ 
ficially agreeable man in the world, you little know the misery 
that would ovenvhelm you, if, after all, you should find him to 
be a worthless reprobate, or even an impracticable fool." 

But wimt are all the poor fools and reprobates to do, aunt? 
If everybody followed your advice, the world would soon come 
to an end." 

*■ Never fear, my dear! the male fools and reprobates will 
never want for partners, while there are so many of the other 
sex to match them; but do you follow my advice. And this is 
no subject for jesting, Helen—I am sorry to sec you treat the 
matter in that light way. Believe me, matrimony is a serious 
thing." And she spoke it so seriously, that one might liave 
fancied she had known it to her cost; but I asked no more 
impicrtinent questions, and merely answered— 

' I know it is; and I know- there is truth and sense in what 
you say; but you need not fear me, for I not only should think 
it wrong to marry a man that was deficient in sense or in prin¬ 
ciple, but I should never be tempted to do it; for 1 could not 
like him, if he were ever so handsome, and ever so charming, 
in other respects; I should hate him-^cspisc him—pity him 
—an>'thing but love him. My affections not only ought to be 
founded on approbation, but they will and must be so: for, 
without approving, I cannot love. It is needless to say, I 
ought to be able to respect and honour the man I marr)’, 
as well as love him, for 1 cannot love him without. So set 
your mind at rest." 

" 1 hope it may be so," answered she. 

'* I know it is so,” persisted I. 

" You have not been tried yet, Helen—we can but hope," 
said she, in her cold, cautious way. 

I was vexed at her incredulity; but I am not sure her doubts 
were entirely without sagacity; I fear I have found it much 
easier to remember her advice than to profit by it;—indeed 
I have sometimes been led to question the soundness of her 
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doctrines on those subjects. Her counsels may be good as far 
as they go—in the main points, at least; but there are some 
things she has overlooked in her calculations. I wonder if she 
was ever in love. 

I commenced my career—or my first campaign, as my uncle 
ralk it—kindling with bright hopes and fancies—chiefly raised 
by this conversation—and full of confidence in my own 
discretion. At first, I was delighted with the novelty and 
excitement of our London life; but soon I began to weary of 
its mingled turbulence and constraint, and sigh for the fresh¬ 
ness and freedom of home. My new acquaintances, both male 
and female, disappointed my expectations, and vexed and 
depressed me by turns; for 1 soon grew tired of studying their 
peculiarities, and laughing at their foibles—particularly as I was 
obliged to keep my criticisms to myself, for my aunt would 
not hear them—and they—the ladies especially—appeared so 
provokingly mindless, and heartless, and artificial. The gentle¬ 
men seemed better, but, perhaps, it was because I knew them 
less—perhaps, because they flattered me ; but I did not fall 
in love with any of them; and, if their attentions pleased 
me one moment, they provoked me the next, because they 
put me out of humour with myself, by revealing my vanity, 
and making me fear I was becoming like some of the ladies 
I so heartily despised. 

There was one elderly gentleman that annoyed me very 
much; a rich old friend of my uncle’s, who, 1 believe, thought 
I could not do better than marry him; but, besides being old, 
he was ugly and disagreeable,—and wicked, I am sure, though 
my aunt scolded me for saying so; but she allowed he was no 
saint. And there was another, less hateful, but still more tire¬ 
some, because she favoured him, and was always thrusting 
him upon me, and sounding liis praises in my ears, Mr. Boar- 
ham, by name, Bore’em, as 1 prefer spelling it, for a terrible 
bore he was: I shudder stUl, at the remembrance of his voice, 
drone, drone, drone, in my ear, while he sat beside me, prosing 
away by the half-hour together, and beguiling himself with the 
notion that he was improving my mind by useful information, 
or impressing his dogmas upon me, and reforming my errors 
of judgment, or perhaps, that he was talking down to my level, 
and amusing me with entertaining discourse. \’et he was a 
decent man enough, in the main, I dare say; and if he had 
kept his distance, I never would liave hated him. As it was, 
it was almost impossible to help it; for he not only bothered 
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me with the infliction of his own presence, but he kept me 
from the enjoyment of more agreeable society. 

One night, however, at a ball, he had been more than usually 
tormenting, and my patience was quite exhausted. It appeared 
^ if the whole evening was fated to be insupportable: I had 
just had one dance with an empty-headed coxcomb, and then 
Mr. Boarham had come upon me and seemed determined to 
cling to me for the rest of the night. He never danced himself, 
and there he sat, poking liis head in my face, and impressing 
all beholders with the idea that he was a confirmed, acknow¬ 
ledged lover; my aunt looking complacently on, all the time 
and wishing him God-speed. In vain I attempted to drive 
him away by giving a loose to my e.xasperatcd feelings, even 
to positive rudeness: nothing could convince him that his 
presence was disagreeable. Sullen silence was taken for rapt 
attention, and gave him greater room to talk; sharp answers 
were received as smart sallies of girlish vivacity, that onlv 
required an indulgent rebuke; and flat contradictions were 
but as oil to the flames, calling forth new strains of argument 
to support liis dogmas, and bringing dowm upon me endless 
floods of rea.soning to overwhelm me with conviction. 

But tliere was one present who seemed to have a better 
appreciation of my frame of mind. A gentleman stood by, who 
had been watching our conference for some time, evidently 
much amused at my companion’s remorseless pertinacity and 
my manifest announce, and laughing to himself at the asperity 
and uncompromising spirit of my replies. At length, hotvever. 
he withdrew, and went to the lady of the house, apparcntlv 
for the purpose of asking an introduction to me, for, shortlv 
*yter, they lioth came up. and she introduced him as Mr. Hunt¬ 
ingdon, the son of a late friend of my uncle’s. He asked me to 
dance. I gladly consented, of course; and he was my companion 
during the remainder of my stay, which was not long, for my 
aunt, as usual, insisted upon an early departure. 

I was sorry to go, for I had found my new acquaintance a 
very lively and entertaining companion. There was a certain 
graceful cn.sc and freedom about all he said and did. that gave 
a sense of repose an<l expansion to the mind, after so much 
constraint and formality as J had been doomed to suffer. There 
might be, it is true, a little too much careless boldness in 
his manner and address, but I was in so good a liumour, 
and so grateful for my late deliverance from Mr. Boarham, 
that it did not anger me. 
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“ Well, Helen, how do you like Mr. Boarham now? ” said my 
aunt, as we took our scats in the carriage and drove away. 

“ Worse than ever,” I replied. 

She looked displeased, but said no more on that subject. 

“ Who was the gentleman you danced with last, ’ resumed 
she after a pause—“ that was so oflicious in helping you on 
with your shawl? 

“ He was not ofheious at all, aunt: he never attempted to 
help me, till he saw Mr. Boarham coming to do so; and then 
he stepped laughingly forward and said, ‘ Come, I'll presers e 
you from that infliction.’ ” 

" Who was it, I ask? ” said she, with frigid gravity. 

“ It was Mr. Huntingdon, the son of uncle’s old friend." 

" I have heard your uncle speak of young Mr. Huntingdon. 
I’ve heard him say, ‘ He’s a fine lad, that young Huntingdon, 
but a bit wildish, I fancy.’ So I’d have you beware." 

*‘ What does ‘ a bit wildish ’ mean? ” I inquired. 

" It means destitute of principle, and prone to every vice 
that is common to youth.” 

“ But I’ve heard unde say he was a sad wild fellow himself, 
when he was young." 

She stenUy shook her head. 

" He was jesting then, I suppose," said I, “ and here he was 
speaking at random—at least, 1 cannot believe there is any 
harm in those laughing blue eyes.” 

“ False reasoning, Helen! " said she, with a sigh. 

“ Well, we ought to be charitable, you know, aunt—besides, 
I don’t think it is false: I am an excellent pliysiognomist, and 
I always judge of people's characters by their looks—not by 
whether they are handsome or ugly, but by the general cast of 
the countenance. For instance, I should know by your counten¬ 
ance that you were not of a cheerful, sanguine disposition; 
and I should know by Mr. Wilmot's that he was a wortidcss 
old reprobate, and by Mr. Boarham’s that he was not an agree¬ 
able companion, and by Mr. Huntingdon’s that he was neither 
a fool nor a knave, though, possibly, neither a sage nor a saint 
^but that is no matter to me, as I am not likely to meet him 
again—unless as an occasional partner in the ball-room.” 

It was not so, however, for I met him again next morning. 
He came to call upon my uncle, apologi.sing for not having 
done so before, by sa>nng he was only lately returned from 
the Continent, and had not heard, till the previous night, of 
my unde’s arrival in town; and after that, I often met him; 
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sometimes in public, sometimes at home; for he was very 
assiduous m paying his respects to his old friend, who did not 
however, consider himself greatly obliged by the attention. ’ 
“I wonder what the deuce the lad means by coming so 
often?" he would say,—" can you tell, Helen?—Hey? He 
wants none o’ my company, nor I his—that’s certain." 

" I wish you’d tell him so, then," said my aunt. 

’t want him, somebody docs 
mayhap (winking at me). Besides, he's a pretty tidy fortune 
you know—not such a catch as U'ilmot, but then Helen 
won t hear of that match; for, somehow, these old chaps don’t 
go down with the girls—with all their money—and their experi¬ 
ence to boot. 111 bet anything she'd rather have this young 
fellow without a penny, than Wilmot with his house full of cold 
—Wouldn't you, Nell? ” 

“ Yes, uncle; but that’s not saying much for Mr. Huntingdon, 
for I’d rather be an old maid and a pauper, than Mrs. Wilmot." 

" And Mrs. Huntingdon? What would you rather be than 
Mrs. Huntingdon? eh?" 

" I'll tell you when I've considered the matter." 

" Ah! it needs consideration then. But come, now—would 
you rather be an old maid—let alone the pauper? " 

" I can't tell till I’m asked.” 

And I left the room immediately, to escape further exam¬ 
ination. But five minutes after, in looking from my window, 

I beheld Mr. Boarham, coining up to the door. I waited nearly 
half-an-hoiir in uncomfortable suspense, expecting every minute 
to be called, and vainly longing to hear him go. Then, footsteps 
were heard on the stairs, and my aunt entered the room with 
a solemn countenance, and closed the door behind her, 

“ Here is Mr. Boarham, Helen," said she. “ He wishes to 

see vou." 

¥ 

■* Oh, aunt! Can't you tell him I’m indisposed? I’m sure 
I am—to see him. ’ 

" Nonsense, my dear! this is no trifling matter. He is come 
on a very important errand—to ask your hand in marri;ige of 
your uncle and me." 

I hope my uncle and you told him it was not in your power 
to gi\c it. What right had he to ask any one before me? " 

•• Helen! " 

“ What did my unrle say? *' 

" Me Siiid he would not interfere in the matter; if you liked 
to accept Mr. Boarham's obliging offer, you "- 
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“ Did he say obliging offer? ’* 

» No; he said if you liked to take him you might; and if not, 
you might please yourself.” 

“ He said right; and what did you say? ” 

“ It is no matter what 1 said. What will you say?—that is 
the question. He is now waiting to ask you himself; but con¬ 
sider well before you go; and if you intend to refuse him, give 
me your reasons.” 

“ I shall refuse him, of course, but you must tell me how, for 
I want to be civU and yet decided—and when I’ve got rid of 
him I II give you my reasons afterwards.” 

“ But stay, Helen; sit down a little, and compose yourself. 
Mr. Boarham is in no particular hurry, for he has little doubt 
of your acceptance; and I want to speak with you. Tell me, my 
dear, what are your objections to him? Do you deny that he 
is an upright, honourable man? ” 

” No.” 

‘‘ Do you deny that he is a sensible, sober, respectable? ” 

” No; he may be all this, but”- 

” But, Helen 1 How many such men do you expect to meet 
with in the world! Upright, honourable, sensible, sober, respect¬ 
able!—Is this such an everyday character, that you should 
reject the possessor of such noble qualities, without a moment s 
hesitation?—Yes, noble, I may call them; for, think of the full 
meaning of each, and how many inestimable virtues they 
include (and 1 might add many more to the list), and consider 
that all this is laid at your feet; it is in your power to secure 
this inestimable blessing for life—a worthy and excellent hus¬ 
band, who loves you tenderly, but not too fondly so as to blind 
him to your faults, and will be your guide throughout life s 
pilgrimage, and your partner in eternal bliss! Think how 

'• But I hate him, aunt,” said I, interrupting tliis unusual 
flow of eloquence. 

“Hate him, Helen! Is this a Christian spirit?—you hate 

him?—and he so good a man! ” 

“ I don’t hate him as a man, but as a hu.sbarid. As a 
man, I love him so much, that I wish him a better wife than 1 
—one as good as himself, or better—if you lliink that pos¬ 
sible—provided, she could like him; but I never could, and 
therefore”- 

“ But why not? What objection do you find? 

“ Firstly, he is, at least, forty years old—considerably more 
I should think, and I am but eighteen: secondly, he is narrow- 
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minded and bigoted in the extreme; thirdly, his tastes and 

feelings are wholly dtssimUar to mine; fourtlily, his looks 

voice, and manner are particularly displeasing to me; and 

finally, I have an aversion to his whole person that I never 
can sunnount/’ 

“Then you ought to surmount it! .\nd please to compare 
him for a moment with Mr. Huntingdon, and, good looks 
apart (which contribute nothing to the merit of the man, 
or to the happiness of married life, and which you have so 
often professed to hold in light esteem), tell me which is the 
better man.” 

“ I have no doubt Mr. Huntingdon is a much better man 
than you think him—but we are not talking about him, now, 
but about Mr. Boarham; and as I would rather grow*, live and 
die in single blessedness than be his wife, it is but right that 
I should tell him so at once, and put him out of suspense—so 
let me go.” 

" But don't give him a flat denial; he has no idea of such 
a thing, and it would offend him greatly: say you have no 
thoughts of matrimony, at present”- 

" But I have thoughts of it.” 

“ Or that you desire a further acquaintance.” 

“ But I don't desire a further acquaintance—quite the 
contrary.” 

And without waiting for further admonitions, I left the 
room, and went to seek Mr. Boarharn. He was walking up and 
down the drawing-room, humming snatches of tunes, and 
nibbling the end of his cane. 

My dear young lady,” said he, bowing and smirking 
with great complacency, ** I have your kind guardian's 
permission ”- 

” I know, sir,” said I, wishing to shorten the scene as much 
a.s possible, and I am greatly obliged for your preference, 
but must beg to decline the honour you wish to confer; for. 

I think, we were not made for each other—as you yourself 
would shortly <iiscover if the experiment were tried.” 

My aunt was right: it was quite evident he had had little 
doubt of my acceptance, and no idea of a positive denial. He 
was amazed—astounded at such an answer, but too incredulous 
to be much offended; and after a little humming and hawing, 
he returned to the attack. 

I know, my dear, that there exists a considerable disparity 
between us in years, in temperament, and perhaps some other 
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things; but let me assure you, I shall not be severe to mark 
the faults and foibles of a young and ardent n«iturc such as 
yours, and while I acknowledge them to myself, and even 
rebuke them with all a father’s care, believe me, no youthful 
lover could be more tenderly indulgent towards the object of 
his affections, than I to you; and, on the other hand, let me 
hope that my more experienced years and graver habits of 
reflection will be no disparagement in your eyes, as I shall 
endeavour to make them all conducive to your happiness. 
Come now! What do you say?—J.,et us have no young lady’s 
affectations and caprices, but speak out at once! ” 

'* I will, but only to repeat what I said before, that I am 
certain we were not made for each other.” 

” You really think so? ” 

” 1 do.” 

** But, you don’t know me—you wish for a further acquaint¬ 
ance—a longer time to”- 

” No, I don’t. I know you as well as I ever shall, and better 
than you know me, or you would never dream of uniting 
yourself to one so incongruous—so utterly unsuitable to you 
in every way.” 

” But, my dear young lady, I don’t look for perfection, I 
can excuse”- 

" Thank you, Mr. Boarham, but I won’t trespass upon your 
goodness. You may save your indulgence and consider.ition 
for some more worthy object, that won't tax them so heavily.” 

“But let me beg you to consult your aunt; that excellent 
lady, I am sure, will”- 

” I have consulted Iier; and I know her wishes coincide with 
yours; but in such important matters, I take the liberty of 
judging for myself; and no persuasion can alter my inclinations, 
or induce me to believe that such a step would be conducive 
to my happiness, or yours—and I wonder that a man of your 
experience and discretion should think of choosing such a wife.” 

“Ah, well!” said he, ” I have sometimes wondered at that 
rnyself. I have sometimes said to myself, ‘ Now, Boarham, what 
IS this you're after? Take care, man—look before you leap! 
This is a sweet, bewitching creature, but remember, the brightest 
attractions to the lover, too often prove the liusband’s greatest 
torments!* I assure you my choice has not been made without 
rouch reasoning and reflection. The seeming imprudence of the 
match has cost me many an anxious thought by day, and many 
^ sleepless hour by night; but at length, I satisfied myself, that 
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it was not, in very deed, imprudent. I saw ray sweet girl was 
not without her faults, but of these, her youth, I trusted, was 
not one, but rather an earnest of virtues yet unblown—a strong 
ground of presumption that her little defects of temper, and 
errors of judgment, opinion, or manner were not irremediable, 
but might easily be removed or mitigated by the patient efforts 
of a watchful and judicious adviser, and where I failed to 
enlighten and control, I thought I might safely undertake to 
pardon, for the sake of her many excellences. Therefore, my 
dearest girl, since I am satisfied, why should you object— 
on my account, at least? ” 

“ But to tell you the truth, Mr. Boarham, it is on my own 

account I principally object; so let us-drop the subject,” 

I would have said, ” for it is worse than useless to pursue it 
any further,” but he pertinaciously interrupted me with— 

” But why so? I would love you, cherish you, protect you,” 
etc., etc. 

I shall not trouble m>'self to put down all that pxsscd between 
us. Suffice it to say, that I found him very troublesome, and 
vcr>' bard to convince that I really meant what I said, and 
really was so obstinate and blind to my own interests, that 
there was no shadow of a chance that either he or my aunt 
would ever be able to overcome my objections. Indeed, I am 
not sure tl)at I succeeded after all, though, wearied with his so 
pertinaciously returning to the same point and repeating the 
same arguments over and over again, forcing me to reiterate 
the same replies, I at length turned short and sharp upon him, 
and my last words were— 

*• I tell you plainly, that it cannot be. No consideration can 
induce me to marry against my inclinations. I respect you 
—at least, I would respect you. if you would behave like a 
sensible man—but I cannot love you, and never could—and 
the more you talk the further you repel me; so pray don’t 
sav any more about it.” 

Whereupon, he wished me a good morning and witlidrew, 
disconcerted and offended, no doubt; but surely it was not 
my fault. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

The next day, I accompanied my uncle and aunt to a dinner¬ 
party at Mr. Wilmot’s. He had two ladies staying with him, 
his niece Annabella, a fine dashing girl, or rather young woman, 
of some five-and-twenty, too great a flirt to be married, according 
to her o^m assertion, but greatly admired by the gentlemen, 
who universally pronounced her a splendid woman,—and her 
gentle cousin Milicent Hargrave, who had taken a violent fancy 
to me, mistaking me for something vastly better than I was. 
And I, in return, was very fond of her. I should entirely exclude 
poor Milicent in my general animadversions against the ladies 
of my acquaintance. But it was not on her account, or her 
cousin’s, that I have mentioned the party: it was for the sake 
of another of Mr. Wilraot’s guests, to wit Mr. Huntingdon. I 
have good reason to remember his presence there, for this was 
the last time I saw him. 

He did not sit near me at dinner ; for it was his fate to hand 
in a capacious old dowager, and mine to be handed in by Mr. 
Grimsby, a friend of his, but a man I very greatly disliked: 
there was a sinister cast in his countenance, and a mixture of 
lurking ferocity and fulsome insincerity in his demeanour, that 
I could not away with. What a tiresome custom that is, by-the- 
bye—one among the many sources of factitious annoyance of 
this ultra-civilised life. If the gentlemen must lead the ladies 
into the dining-room, why cannot they take those they like best.^ 

I am not sure, however, that Mr. Huntingdon would have 
taken me, if he had been at liberty to make his own selection. 
It is quite possible he might have chosen Miss VV'ilmot; for she 
seemed bent upon engrossing his attention to herself, and he 
seemed nothing loath to pay the homage she demanded. I 
thought so, at least, when I saw how they talked and laughed, 
and glanced across the tiiblc to the neglect and evident umbrage 
of their respective neighbours—and afterwards, as the gentle¬ 
men joined us in the drawing-room, when she, immediately 
upon his entrance, loudly called upon him to be the arbiter of 
a dispute between herself and another lady, and he answered 
the summons with alacrity, and decided the question without 
a moment’s hesitation in her favour—though, to my thinking, 
she was obviously in the wrong — and then stood chatting 
familiarly with her and a group of other ladies; while I sat with 
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Miliccnt Hargrave at the opposite end of the room, looking over 
the latter’s drawings, and aiding her with my critical obser¬ 
vations and advice, at her particular desire. But in spite of my 
efforts to remain composed, my attention wandcral from the 
drawings to the merry group, and against my better judgment 
my wrath rose, and doubtless my countenance lowered; for 
Milicent, observing that I must be tired of her daubs and 
scratches, begged I would join the company now, and defer 
the examination of the remainder to another opportunity. 
But while I was assuring her that I had no wish to join them, 
and was not tired, Mr. Huntingdon himself came up to the 
little round table at which we sat. 

“Arc these yours?” said he, carelessly Uking up one of 

the drawings, 

“ No, they are Miss Hargrave’s.” 

“Oh! well, lets have a look at them.” 

And, regardless of Miss Hargrave’s protestations that they 
were not worth looking at, he drew a chair to my side, and 
receiving the drawings, one by one, from my hand, successively 
scanned them over, and threw them on the table, but said not 
a word about them, though he was talking all the time. Xdon t 
know what Miliccnt Hargrave thought of such conduct, but I 
found his conversrition c.xtrcmcly interesting, though, I 
afterwards discovered, when I came to analyse it, it was chiefly 
confined to quizzing the different members of the company 
present; and albeit he made some clever remarks, and some 
excessively droll ones, I do not think the whole would appear 
anything very particular, if written here, without the adventi¬ 
tious aids of look, and lone, and gesture, and that ineffable but 
indefinite charm, which cast a halo over all he did and said, and 
which would have made it a delight to look m his face, and 
hear the music of his voice, if he had been talking positive 
nonsense—and which, moreover, made me feel so bitter against 
my aunt when she put a stop to this enjoyment, by coming 
composedly fonvard. under pretence of wishing to sec the 
drawings, that she cared and knew nothing about, and while 
nvtking believe to examine them, addressing herself to Mr. 
Huntingdon, with one of her coldest and most repellent aspects, 
and beginning a series of the most commonplace and formidably 
formal questions and observations, on purpose to wrest his 
attention from mc-on purpose to vex me, as I thought: and 
having now looked through the portfolio, I left them to their 
tele d iclf, and seated myself on a sofa, quite apart from the 
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company— never thinking how strange such conduct would 
appear, but merely to indulge, at first, the vexation of the 
moment, and subsequently to enjoy my private thoughts. 

But I was not left long alone, for Mr. VVilmot, of all men the 
least welcome, took advantage of my isolated position to come 
and plant himself beside me. I had flattered myself that I had 
so cflectually repulsed his advances on all former occasions, 
that I had nothing more to apprehend from his unfortunate 
predilection; but it seems I was mistaken: so great was his 
ronfidence, eitlier in his wealth or his remaining powers of 
attraction, and so firm his conviction of feminine weakness, 
that he thought himself warranted to return to the siege, which 
he did with renovated ardour, enkindled by the quantity of 
wine he had drunk—a circumstance that rendered him infinitely 
the more disgusting; but greatly as I abhorred him at that 
moment, I did not like to treat him with rudeness, as I was 
now his guest and had just been enjoying his hospitality; and 
I was no hand at a polite but determined rejection, nor would 
it have greatly availed me if I had; for he was too coarse-minded 
to take any repulse that was not as plain and positive as his 
own effrontery. The consequence was, that he waxed rnore 
fulsomely tender, and more repulsively warm, and I was <iriven 
to the very verge of desperation, and about to say, 1 know not 
what, when 1 felt my hand, that hung over the arm of the sofa, 
suddenly taken by another and gently but fervently pressed. 
Instinctively, I guessed who it was, and, on looking up, 
less surprised than delighted to see Mr. Huntingdon smiling 
upon me. It was like turning from some purgatorial fiend to 
an angel of light, come to announce that the season of torment 


was past. 

“ Helen,” said he (he frequently called me Helen, and I never 
resented the freedom), “ I want you to look at this picture: 
Mr. Wilmot will excuse you a moment, Tm sure.” 

I rose with alacrity. He drew my arm within his, and led me 
across the room to a splendid painting of Vandyke s that I had 
noticed before, but not sufficiently examined. After a mon^ent 
of silent contemplation, I was beginning to cornment on its 
beauties and peculiarities, when, playfully pressing the h.md 
he still retained within his arm, he interrupted me with 

” Never mind the picture, it was not for that I brought 
you here; it was to get you away from that scoundrelly 
old profligate yonder, who is looking as if he would hke 
to challenge me for the affront.” 
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“ I am very much obliged to you,” said 1. “ This is twice 
you have delivered me from such unpleasant companionship.” 

“ Don’t be too thankful,” he answered: ” it is not all kindness 
to you; it is partly from a feeling of spite to your tormentors 
that makes me delighted to do the old fellows a bad turn, though 
I don't think I have any great reason to dread them as rivals. 
Have I, Helen? ” 

” You know I detest them both.” 

” And me?” 

” I have no reason to detest you.” 

” But what are your sentiments towards me? Helen?— 
Speak! How do you regard me? ” 

And again he pressed my hand; but I feared there was more 
of conscious power than tenderness in his demeanour, and I 
felt he had no right to extort a confession of attachment from 
me when he had made no correspondent avowal himself, and 
knew not what to answer. At last I said— 

“ How do you regard me? ” 

“ Sweet angel, I adore you I I ”- 

” Helen, I want you a moment,” said the distinct, low voice 
of my aunt, close beside us. And I left him muttering 
maledictions against his evil angel. 

■’Well, aunt, what is it? What do you want?” said I, 
following her to the embrasure of the window. 

” 1 want you to join the company, when you arc fit to be 
seen,” returned she, severely regarding me; “but please to 
stay here a little till that shocking colour is somewhat abated, and 
your eyes have recovered something of their natural expression, 
j should be ashamed for any one to sec you in your present state.” 

Of course, such a remark had no effect in reducing the 
” shocking colour on the contrary, I felt my face glow with 
redoubled fires kindled by a complication of emotions, of which 
indignant, swelling anger was the chief. I offered no reply, 
however, but pushed aside the curtain and looked into the 
night—or rather into the lamp-lit square. 

'■ Was Mr. Huntingdon proposing to you, Helen? ” inquired 
my too watchful relative. 

‘ < XT ^ 

Iso. ^ 

“ What was he saying then? I heard something very like it.” 

” I don’t know what he would have said, if you hadn t 
interrupted him.” 

“ And would you have accepted him, Helen, if he had 
proposed? ” 
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“ Of course not—without consulting uncle and you.*’ 

“Oh! I’m glad, my dear, you have so much prudence left. 
Well, now,” she added, after a moment’s pause, “ you have 
made yourself conspicuous enough for one evening. The ladies 
are directing inquiring glances towards us at this moment I see. 

I shall join tliem. Do you come too, when you are sufhciently 
composed to appear as usual.” 

“ I am so now.” 

“Speak gently then; and don't look so malicious,” said my 
calm, but provoking aunt. “ We shall return home shortly, and 
then,” she added, with solemn significance, “ I have much to 
say to you.” 

So I went home prepared lor a formidable lecture. Little 
was said by either party in the carriage during our short transit 
homewards; but when I had entered my room and throwm 
myself into an easy-chair to reflect on the events of the day, 
my aunt followed me thither, and having dismissed Rachel, 
who was carefully stowing away my ornaments, closed the 
door; and placing a chair beside me, or rather at right angles 
with mine, sat down. With due deference I offered her my 
more commodious seat. She declined it, and thus opened 
the conference— 

“ Do you remember, Helen, our conversation the night but 
one before we left Staningly?” 

“ Ves, aunt.” 

“ And do you remember how I warned you against letting 
your heart be stolen from you by those unworthy of its posses¬ 
sion; and fixing your affections where approbation did not go 
before, and where reason and judgment withheld their sanction? ” 

” Yes, but my reason — 

“ Pardon me—and do you remember assuring me that there 
was no occasion for uneasiness on your account; for you should 
never be tempted to many a man who was deficient in sense or 
principle, however handsome or charming in other respects he 
might be, for you could not love him, you should hate—despise 
—pity—anything but love him—were not those your w'ords? ’ 

“Ves, but”- 

And did you not say that your affection must be founded on 
approbation; and that unless you could approve and honour 
and respect, you could not love? ” 

“ Yes, but I do approve, and honour, and respect ”- 

“ How so, my dear? Is Mr. Huntingdon a good man? ” 

“ He is a much better man than you think him ’’ 
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“ That is nothing to the purpose. Is he a good man? " 

“ Yes—in some respects. He has a good disposition.” 

“ Is he a man of principle? ” 

“ Perhaps not, exactly; but it is only for want of thought: 
if he had some one to advise him, and remind him of what 
is right ”- 

“ He would soon learn, you think—and you yourself would 
willingly undertake to be his teacher? But, my dear, he is, I 
believe, full ten years older than you—how is it that you are so 
before-hand in moral acquirements? ” 

“ Thanks to you, aunt, I have been well brought up, and had 
good examples always before me, which he, most likely, has 
not; and besides, he is of a sanguine temperament, and a gay, 
thoughtless temper, and I am naturally inclined to reflection.” 

“ Well, now you have made him out to be deficient in both 

sense and principle, by your own confession ”- 

“ Then, my sense and my principle are at his service! ” 

“ That sounds presumptuous, Helen! Do you think you have 
enough for both; and do you imagine your merry, thoughtless 
profligate would allow himself to be guided by a young girl 
like you? ” 

“ No; I should not wish to guide him; but I think I miglit 
have influence sufficient to save him from some errors, and I 
should think my life well spent in the effort to preserve so noble 
a nature from destruction. He always listens attentively now, 
when 1 speak seriously to him (and I often venture to reprove 
his random way of talking), and sometimes he says that if he 
had me always by his side he should never do or say a wicked 
thing, and that a little daily talk with me would make him quite 

a saint. It may he partly jest and partly flattery, but still ”- 

” But still you think it may be truth? ” 

“ If I do think there is any mixture of truth in it, it is not 
from confidence in my own powers, but in his natural goodness. 
And you have no right to call him a profligate, aunt; he is 
nothing of the kind.” 

“Who told you so, my dear? What was that story about 
his intrigue witli a married lady—I.ady who was it—Miss 
Wilinot herself was tcllin" you the other day? *’ 

■ It was false—false! ” I cried. “ I don't believe a word of it.” 
“ You think, then, that he is u virtuous, wcll-conduclcd 


young man? ” 

■ I know nothing positive respecting his character. I only 
know that I have heard nothing definite against it—nothing 
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that could be proved, at least; and till people can prove their 
slanderous accusations, I will not believe them. And I know 
this, that if he has committed errors, they are only such as are 
common to youth, and such as nobody thinks anything about; 
for I see that everybody likes him, and all the mammas smile 
upon him, and their daughters—and Miss Wilmot herself—are 
only too glad to attract his attention. ’ 

“Helen, the world may look upon such offences as venial; 
a few unprincipled mothers may be anxious to catch a young 
man of fortune without reference to his character; and thought¬ 
less girls may be glad to win the smiles of so handsome a gentle¬ 
man, without seeking to penetrate beyond the surface; but you, 

I trusted, were better informed than to see with their eyes, and 
judge with their perverted judgment. I did not think you would 
call these venial errors! ” 

“ Nor do I, aunt; but if I hate the sins I love the sinner, and 
would do much for his salvation, even supposing your suspicions 
to be mainly true—which I do not and will not believe.” 

“ Well, my dear, ask your uncle what sort of company he 
keeps, and if he is not banded with a set of loose, profligate 
young men, whom he calls his friends—his jolly companions, 
and whose chief delight is to wallow in vice, and vie with each 
other who can run fastest and furthest down the headlong road 
to the place prepared for the devil and his angels. ’ 

“ Then, I will save him from them.” 

“Oh, Helen, Helen! you little know the misery of uniting 
your fortunes to such a man! “ 

“ I have such confidence in him, aunt, notwithstanding all 
you say, that I would willingly risk my happiness for the chance 
of securing his. I will leave better men to those who only con¬ 
sider their own advantage. If he has done amiss, I shall consider 
my life well spent in saving him from the consequences of his 
early errors, and striving to recall him to the path of \irtuc. 
God grant me success! “ 

Here the conversation ended, for at this juncture my uncle s 
voice was heard, from his chamber, loudly calling upon my aunt 
to come to bed. lie was in a bad humour that night; for his 
gout was worse. It had been gradually increasing upon him 
ever since we came to town; and my aunt took advantage of 
the circumstance, next morning, to persuade him to return to 
the country immediately, without waiting for the close of the 
season. His physician suppK)rted and enforced her arguments; 
and contrary to her usual habits, she so hurried the prepara- 
E 
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tions for removal (as much for my sake as my uncle’s, I tliink), 
that in a very few days we departed; and I saw no more of 
Mr. Huntingdon. My aunt flatters herself I shall soon forget 
him—perhaps, she thinks I have forgotten him, already, for I 
never mention his name; and she may continue to think so, till 
we meet again—if ever that should be. I wonder if it will. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


August 7$th. 

I AM now quite settled donm to my usual routine of steady 
occupations and quiet amusements—tolerably contented and 
cheerful, but still looking forward to spring with the hope of 
returning to town, not for its gaieties and dissipations, but for 
the chance of meeting ilr. Huntingdon once again; for still, 
he is always in my thoughts and in my dreams. In all my 
employments, whatever I do, or see, or hear, has an ultimate 
reference to him; whatever skill or knowledge I acquire is some 
day to be turned to his advantage or amusement; whatever 
new beauties in nature or art I discover, are to be depicted to 
meet his eye, or stored in my memory to be told him at some 
future period. This, at least, is the hope that I cherish, the 
fancy that lights me on my lonely way. It may be only an ignis 
fatiius, after all, but it can do no harm to follow it with my 
eyes and rejoice in its lustre, as long as it does not lure me from 
the path I ought to keep; and I tliink it will not, for I have 
thought deeply on my aunt’s advice, and I see clearly, now, 
the folly of throwing myself away on one that is unworthy of 
all the love I have to give, and incapable of responding to the 
l>est and deepest feelings of my inmost heart—so clearly, tliat 
even if I should sec him again, and if he should remember me 
and love me still (which, alas! is too little probable, considering 
how he is situated, and by whom surrounded), and if he should 
ask me to marry him—I am determined not to consent until 
I know for certain whether my aunt’s opinion of him or mine 
is nearest the truth; for if mine is altogether wrong, it is not 
he that I love; it is a creature of my own imagination. But I 
think it is not wrong—no, no—there is a secret something—^ 
inward instinct that assures me I am right. There is essential 
goodness in him;—and what delight to unfold it! If he has 
wandered, wliut bliss to recall him! If he is now expast-d to the 
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baneful influence of corrupting and wicked companions, what 
glory to deliver him from them! Oh\ if I could but believe 
that Heaven has designed me for this I 

To-day is the 1 st of September; but my uncle has ordered 
the gamekeeper to spare the partridges till the gentlemen come. 

“ What gentlemen? ” I asked when I heard it—a small party 
he had invited to shoot. His friend Mr. Wilmot was one, and 
my aunt’s friend Mr. Boarham another. This struck me as 
terrible news, at the moment, but all regret and apprehension 
vanished like a dream when I heard that Mr. Huntingdon was 
actually to be a third! My aunt is greatly against his coming, 
of course: she earnestly endeavoured to dissuade my uncle 
from asking him; but he, laughing at her objections, told her 
it was no use talking, for the mischief was already done: he 
had invited Huntingdon and his friend Lord Lowborough before 
we left London, and nothing now remained but to fix the day 
for their coming. So he is safe, and I am sure of seeing hini. 
1 cannot express my joy. 1 find it very difficult to conceal it 
from my aunt; but I don t wish to trouble her with my feelings 
till 1 know whether 1 ought to indulge them or not. If 1 find 
it my absolute duty to suppress them, they shall trouble rio 
one but myself; and if I can really feel myself justified in 
indulging this attachment, I can dare anything, even the anger 
and grief of my best friend, for its object—surely, I shall soon 
know. But they are not coming till about the middle of the month. 

We are to have two lady visitors also: Mr. Wilmot is to bring 
his niece and her cousin Milicent. I suppose, my aunt thinks 
the latter wall benefit me by her society and the salutary example 
of her gentle deportment, and lowly and tractable spirit; and 
the former, I suspect, she intends as a species of counter 
attraction to win Mr. Huntingdon's attention from me. I don t 
thank her for this; but I shall be glad of Milicent s company: 
she is a sweet, good girl, and I wish I were like her—more 
like her, at least, than I am. 


i 9 fA.—They are come. They came the day before yesterday. 
The gentlemen are all gone out to shoot, and tlie ladies are 
with my aunt, at work, in the drawing-room. I have retired to 
the library, for 1 am very unhappy, and 1 want to be alone. 
Books cannot divert me; so liaving opened my desk, I will 
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try what may be done by detailing the cause of my uneasiness. 
This paper will serve instead of a confidential friend into whose 
ear I might pour forth the overflowings of my heart. It will 
not sympathise with my distresses, but then, it will not laugh 
at them, and, if I keep it close, it cannot tell again; so it is, 
perhaps, the best friend I could have for the purpose. 

First, let me speak of his arrival—how I sat at my window, 
and watched for nearly two hours, before his carriage entered 
the park gates—for they all came before him,—and how deeply 
1 was disappointed at every arrival, because it w'as not his. 
Fir^t came Mr. Wilmot and the ladies. When Milicent had got 
into her room, I quitted my post a few minutes, to look in upon 
her, and have a little private conversation, for she was now 
my intimate friend, several long epistles having passed between 
us since our parting. On returning to my window, I beheld 
another carriage at the door. Was it his? No; it was Mr. 
Boarham’s plain, dark chariot; and there stood he upon the 
steps, carefully superintending the dislodging of his various 
boxes and packages. What a collection! one would have thought 
he projected a visit of six months at least. A consideral)le time 
after, came Lord Lowborough in his barouche. Is he one of 
the profligate friends, I wonder? I should think not; for no 
one could call him a jolly companion, I’m sure,—and besides, 
he appears too sober and gentlemanly in his demeanour, to 
merit such suspicions. He is a tall, thin, gloomy-looking man, 
apparently between llurty and forty, and of a somewhat sickly, 
careworn aspect. 

At last, Mr. Huntingdon’s light phaeton came bowling merrily 
up tlic lawTi. I had but a transient glimpse of him, for the 
moment it stopped, he sprang out over the side on to the portico 
steps, and disappeared into the house. 

I now submitted to be dressed for dinner—a duty whicli 
Raclicl had been urging upon me for the last twenty minutes; 
and when that important business was completed, I repaired 
to the drawing-room, where 1 found Mr. and Miss Wilmot, and 
Milicent Hargrave, already assembled. Shortly after, Lord 
Lowborough entered, and then Mr. Boarhum, who seemed 
quite willing to forget and forgive my former conduct, and to 
hope that a little conciliation and steady perseverance on his 
part might yet succeed in bringing me to reason. W hilc I stood 
at the window, conversing with Milicent, he carnc up to me. 
and was beginning to ulk in nearly his usual strain, when 
Mr. Huntingdon entered the room. 
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“ How will he greet me, I wonder? ” said my bounding heart; 
and, instead of advancing to meet him, I turned to the window 
to hide or subdue my emotion. But having saluted his host 
and hostess, and the rest of the company, he came to me, ardently 
squeezed my hand, and murmured he was glad to see me once 
^ain. At that moment dinner was announced, my aunt desired 
him to take Miss Hargrave into the dining-room, and odious 
Mr. Wilmot, with unspeakable grimaces, offered his arm to me; 
and I was condemned to sit between himself and Mr. Boarham. 
But, afterwards, when we were all again assembled in the 
drawing-room, I was indemnified for so much suffering by a 
few delightful minutes of conversation with Mr. Huntingdon. 

In the course of the evening, Miss Wilmot was called upon 
to sing and play for the amusement of the company, and I to 
exhibit my drawings, and, though he likes music, and she is an 
accomplished musician, I think 1 am right in affirming, that he 
paid more attention to my drawings than to her music. 

So far, so good;—but, hearing him pronounce, sotto voce, 
but with peculiar emphasis, concerning one of the pieces, “ Tliis 
is better than all! ”—I looked up, curious to see which it wa«, 
and, to my horror, beheld him complacently gazing at the back 
of the picture:—it was his own face that I had sketched there, 
and forgotten to rub out! To make matters worse, in the agony 
of the moment, I attempted to snatch it from his hand; but 
he prevented me, and exclaiming, " No—by George, I'll keep 
it! ” placed it against his w’aistcoat, and buttoned his coat 
upon it with a delighted chuckle. 

Then, drawing a candle close to his elbow, he gathered all 
the drawings to himself, as well what he had seen as the others, 
and muttering, " I must look at both sides now,” he eagerly 
commenced an examination, which I watched, at first, with 
tolerable composure, in the confidence that his vanity would 
not be gratified by any further discoveries; for, though I must 
plead guilty to having disfigured the backs of several with 
abortive attempts to delineate that too fascinating physiognomy, 
I was sure that, with that one unfortunate exception, I had 
carefully obliterated all such witnesses of my infatuation. But 
the pencil frequently leaves an impression upon card-board, that 
no amount of rubbing can efface. Such, it seems, was the case 
with most of these; and, I confess, I trembled, wlicn I saw him 
holding them so close to the candle, and poring so intently 
over the seeming blanks; but still, I trusted, he would not be 
able to make out these dim traces to his own satisfaction. I 
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was mistaken, however—ha\'mg ended bis scrutiny, he quietly 
remarked— 

“ I perceive the backs of young ladies’ drawings, like the 
postscripts of their letters, are the most important and interesting 
part of the concern.” 

Then, leaning back in his chair, he reflected a few minutes 
in silence, complacently smiling to liimsclf, and, while I was 
concocting some cutting speech wherewith to check his j^atifica- 
tion, he rose, and passing over to where Annabella VVilmot sat 
vehemently coquetting with Lord Lowborouph, seated himself 
on the sofa beside her, and attached himself to her for the 
rest of the evening. 

So then!’’ thought I—“ he despises me, because he knows 
1 love him.” 

And the reflection made me so miserable—I knew not what 
to do. Milicent came and began to admire my drawings, and 
make remarks upon them; but I could not talk to her—I 
could talk to no one; and, upon the introduction of tea, I took 
advantage of the open door and the slight diversion caused by 
its entrance, to slip out—for I was sure I could not take any— 
and take refuge in the librar>’. My aunt sent Thomas in quest 
of me, to ask if I were not coming to tea; but I bade him say, 
I should not take any to-night; and, happily, she was too 
much occupied with her guests, to make any further inquiries 

at the time. 

As most of the company had travelled far that day, they 
retired early to rest; and having heard them all, as I thought, 
go upstairs, I ventured out, to get my candlestick from the 
drawing-room side-board. But Mr. Huntingdon had lingered 
behind the rest: he was just at the foot of the stairs, when I 
opened the door; and, hearing my step in the hall—though I 
could hardly hear it myself—he instantly turned back. 

“ Helen, is that you? ” said he; “ why did you run away 

from us? ” . , . • 

“ Good-night, Mr. Huntingdon,” said I coldly, not choosing 

to answer the question. And I turned away to enter the 

drawing-room. , • u- 

“ But you'll shake hands, won t you? said he, placing him¬ 
self in the doorway, before me. And he seized my hand, and 
held it much against my will. 

•• Let me go, Mr. Huntingdon! ” said I—” I want to get a 
candle.” 

“ The candle wall keep ” returned he. 
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I made a desperate effort to free my hand from his pmsp. 
“Why arc you in such a hurry to leave me, Helen?” he 
said, with a smile of the most provoking self-sufficiency—** you 
don't hate me, you know.” 

“ Yes, I do—at this moment.” 

“ Not you! It is Annabella Wilmot you hate, not me.” 

“ I have nothing to do with Annabella Wilmot,” said I, 
burning with indignation. 

“ But 1 have, you know,'* returned he, w'ith peculiar emphasis. 
“ That is nothing to me, sir! ” I retorted. 

“Is it nothing to you, Helen?—Will you swear it?— 
WiU you? ” 

"No, I won’t, Mr. Huntingdon! and I will go!” cried I, 
not knowing whether to laugh, or to cry, or to break out into 
a tempest of fury. 

“ Go, then, you vixen! ” he said; but the instant he released 
my hand, he had the audacity to put his arm round my neck, 
and kiss me. 

Trembling with anger and agitation—and I don’t know what 
besides, I broke away, and got my candle, and rushed upstairs 
to my room. He would not have done so, but for tliat hateful 
picture 1 And there he had it still in his possession, an eternal 
monument to his pride and my humiliation! 

It was but little sleep I got that night; and, in the morning, 
I rose perplexed and troubled with the thouglits of meeting 
him at breakfast. 1 knew not how it was to be done—an 
assumption of dignified, cold indifference would hardly do, after 
what he knew of my devotion—to liis face, at least. Yet some¬ 
thing must be done to check his presumption—I would not 
submit to be tyrannised over by those bright, laughing eyes. 
And, accordindy, I received his cheerful morning salutation as 
calmly and coldly as my aunt could have wished, and defeated 
with brief answers his one or two attempts to draw me into 
conversation; while I comported myself with unusual cheerful¬ 
ness and complaisance towards every other member of the 
jarty, especially Annabella Wilmot, and even her uncle and 
Mr. Boarham were treated with an extra amount of livllity 
on the occasion, not from any motives of coquetry, but just 
to show him that my particular coolness and reserve arose from 
no general ill-humour or depression of spirits. 

He was not, however, to be repelled by such acting as this. 
He did not talk much to me, but when he did speak it was with 
a degree of freedom and openness—and kindliness too—tiiat 
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plainly seemed to intimate he knew his words were music to 
my ears; and when his looks met mine it was with a smile— 
presumptuous it might be—but oh, so sweet, so bright, so genial, 
that I could not possibly retain my anger; every vestige of 
displeasure soon melted away beneath it like morning clouds 
before the summer sun. 

Soon after breakfast all the gentlemen save one, with boyish 
eagerness, set out on their expedition against the hapless 
partridges; my uncle and Mr. Wilmot on their shooting ponies, 
Mr. Huntingdon and Lord Lowborough on their legs: the one 
exception being Mr. Boarham, who, in consideration of the rain 
that had fallen during the night, thought it prudent to remain 
behind a little and join them in a while when the sun had dried 
the grass. And he favoured us all with a long and minute dis¬ 
quisition upon the evils and dangers attendant upon damp feet, 
delivered with the most imperturbable gravity, amid the jeers 
and laughter of Mr. Huntingdon and my uncle, who, leaving 
the prudent sportsman to entertain the ladies with his medical 
discussions, sallied forth with their guns, bending their steps 
to the stables first to have a look at the horses and let 
out the dogs. 

Not desirous of sharing Mr. Boarham’s company for the whole 
of the morning, I betook myself to the library, and there brought 
forth my easel and began to paint. The easel and the painting 
apparatus would serve as an excuse for abandoning the drawing¬ 
room if my aunt should come to complain of the desertion, and 
besides 1 wanted to finish the picture. It was one I had taken 
great pains with, and I intended it to be my masterpiece, though 
it was somewhat presumptuous in the design. By the bright 
azure of the sky, and by tlie warm and brilliant lights and deep 
long shadows, I had endeavoured to convey the idea of a sunny 
morning. I had ventured to give more of the bright verdure 
of spring or early summer to the grass and foliage than is 
commonly attempted in p.ainting. The scene represented was 
an open glade in a wood. .V group of dark Scotch firs was intro¬ 
duced in the middle distance to relieve the prevailing freshness 
of the rest; but in the foreground were part of the gnarled trunk 
and of the spreading boughs of a large forest tree, whose foliage 
was of a brilliant golden green—not golden from autumnal 
mellowness, but from the sunshine and the very immaturity of 
the scarce expanded leaves. Upon this bough, that stood out 
in bold relief against the sombre firs, were seated an amorous 
pair of turtle doves, svliose soft sad-coloured plumage afforded 
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a contrast of another nature; and beneath it a young girl was 
kneeling on the daisy-spangled turf with head thrown back and 
masses of fair hair falling on her shoulders, her hands clasped, 
lips parted, and eyes intently gazing upward in pleased yet 
earnest contemplation of those feathered lovers—too deeply 
absorbed in each other to notice her. 

I had scarcely settled to my work, which, however, wanted 
but a few touches to the finishing, when the sportsmen passed the 
vsindow on their return from the stables. It was partly open, and 
Mr. Huntingdon must have seen me as he went by, for in half a 
minute he came back, and setting his gun against the wall threw 
up the sash and sprang in and set himself before my picture. 

‘‘Very pretty, ifaith;'’ said he, after attentively regarding 
it for a few seconds; “and a very fitting study for a young 
lady. Spring just opening into summer—morning just ap¬ 
proaching noon—girlhood just ripening into womanhood, and 
hope just verging on fruition. She’s a sweet creature! but why 

didn't you make her black hair? “ 

“ I thought light hair w'ould suit her better. You sec I have 

made her blue-eyed and plump, and fair and rosy.” 

“Upon my word—a very Hebe! I should fall in love with 
her if I hadn't the artist before me. Sweet innocent! she's 
thinking there will come a time when she will be wooed and won 
like that pretty hen-dove by as fond and fervent a lover; and 
she’s thinking how pleasant it will be, and how tender and 
faithful he will find her.” 

“ And perhaps,” suggested I, “ how tender and faithful she 
shall find him.” 

Perhaps, for there is no limit to the wild extravagance of 
Hope’s imaginings at such an age.” 

“ Do you call that, then, one of her wild, extravagant 
delusions? ” 

“ No; my heart tells me it is not. I might have thought so 
once, but now, I say, give me the girl I love, and I will swear 
eternal constancy to her and her alone, through summer an ! 
winter, through youth and age, and life and death! if age and 
death must come.” 

He spoke this in such serious earnest that my heart bounded 
with delight; but the minute after he changed his tone, and 
asked, with a significant smile, if I had “ any more portraits. 

“ No,” replied I, reddening with confusion and wrath. Hut 
my portfolio was on the table: he took it up, and coolly sat 
down to examine its contents. 

*E ^5 
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“ Huntingdon, those are my unfinished sketches/* cried 
I, “ and I never let any one see them.’* 

And I placed my hand on the portfolio to wrest it from 
him, but he maintained his hold, assuring me that he “ liked 
unfinished sketches of all things.’* 

“ But I hate them to be seen,’* returned I. “ I can’t let you 
have it, indeed! ” 

“ Let me have its bowels then.” said he; and just as I 
rvTcnchcd the portfolio from his hand he deftly abstracted the 
greater part of its contents, and after turning them over a 
moment he cried out— 

" Bless my stars, here’s another! ” and slipped a small oval 
of ivory paper into his waistcoat pocket—a complete miniature 
portrait that I had sketched with such tolerable success as to 
be induced to colour it with great pains and care. But I was 
determined he should not keep it. 

“ Mr. Huntingdon,” cried I, ** I insist upon having that liackl 
It is mine, and you have no right to take it. Give it me, directly 
—111 never forgive you if you don't! ” 

But the more vehemently I insisted, the more he aggravated 
my distress by his insulting gleeful laugh. At length, however, 
he rc'^tored it to me, saying— 

“ Well, well, since you value it so much, 111 not deprive you 
of it.” 

To show him how 1 valued it I tore it in two and threw it into 
the fire. lie was not prepared for this. His merriment suddenly 
ceasing, he stared in mute amazement at the consuming treasure; 
and then with a careless ” Humph! I ll go and shoot now,” he 
turned on his heel, and vacated the apartment by the window 
as he came, and setting on his hat with an air, took up his gun 
and walked away, whistling os he went—and leaving me not 
too much agitated to finish my picture, for I was glad, at the 
moment, that I had vexed him. 

When I returned to the drawing-room, I found Mr. Boarham 
had ventured to follow his comrades to the field: and shortly 
after lunch, to which they did not think of returning, 1 volun- 
ircrcd to accompany the lathes in a walk, and show Annabella 
and Milicent the beautic.s of the country. We took a long ramble, 
and re-cntcrcd the park just as the sportsmen were returning 
from their expedition. Toil-spent and travel-stained, the main 
body of thenr crossed over the grass to avoid us, but Mr. Hunt¬ 
ingdon, all spattered and splaslicd as he was, and stained with 
tl»c blood of liis prey—to the no small offence of my aunt s strict 
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sense of propriety—came out of his way to meet us with cheerful 
smiles and words for all but me, and placing himself between 
Annabella Wilmot and myself walked up the road and began to 
relate the various exploits and disasters of the day, in a manner 
that would have convulsed me with laughter if I had been on 
good terms with him; but he addressed himself entirely to 
'^Vnnabella, and I, of course, left all the laughter and all the 
badinage to her, and affecting the utmost indifference to what¬ 
ever passed between them, walked along a few paces apart, and 
looking every way but theirs, while my aunt and Milicent went 
before, linked arm in arm, and gravely discoursing together. At 
length Mr. Huntingdon turned to me, and addressing me in a 

confidential whisper, said— 

“ Helen, why did you burn my picture? 

“ Because I wished to destroy it,” I answered, with an 
asperity it is useless now to lament. 

“ Oh, very good! ” was the reply, ‘‘ if you don’t value me, I 

must turn to somebody that will.” 

I thought it was partly in jest—a half-playful mixture of 
mock resignation and pretended indifference: but immediately 
he resumed his place beside Miss Wilmot, and from that hour to 
this—during all the evening, and all the next day, and the next, 
and the next, and all this morning (the 22 nd). he has never given 
me one kind word or one pleasant look—never spoken to me, 
but from pure necessity—never glanced towards me but with a 
cold unfriendly look I thought him quite incapable of a^uming. 

My aunt observes the change, and though she has not inquired 
the cause or made any remark to me on the subject, I see it gives 
her pleasure. Miss Wilmot observes it, too, and triumphantly 
ascribes it to her own superior charms and blandishments; but 
I am tnily miserable—more so than I like to acknowledge to 
myself. Pride refuses to aid me. It has brought me into the 
scrape, and will not help me out of it. 

He meant no harm—it w-as only his joyous, playful spirit; 
and I, by my acrimonious resentment—so serious, so dispropor- 
tioned to the offence—have so wounded his feelings—so deeply 
offended him, that I fear he will never forgive me—and all for a 
mere jest! He thinks I dislike him, and he must continue to 
think so. I must lose him for ever, and Annabella may win him, 
and triumph as she will. 

But it is not my loss nor her triumph that I deplore so greatly 
as the wTCck of my fond hopes for his advantage, and her un- 
worthiness of his affection, and the injury he will do himself by 
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tn)sting his happiness to her. She does not love him: she thinks 
only of herself. She cannot appreciate the good that is in him: 
she will neither see it, nor vaJuc it, nor cherish it. She will 
neither deplore his faults nor attempt their amendment, but 
rather aggravate them by her owm. And I doubt whether she 
will not deceive him after all. I see she is playing double between 
him and Lord Lowborough, and while she amuses herself with 
the lively Huntingdon she tries her utmost to enslave his moody 
friend; and should she succeed in bringing both to her feet, the 
fascinating commoner will have but little chance against the 
lordly peer. If he observes her artful by-play it gives him no 
uneasiness, but rather adds new zest to his diversion by opposing 
a stimulating check to his othei^vise too easy conquest. 

Messrs. VVilmot and Boarham have severally taken occasion 
by his neglect of me to renew their advances; and if I were like 
.Annabclla and some others I should take advantage of their 
perseverance to endeavour to pique him into a revival of affec¬ 
tion; but, justice and honesty apart, I could not bear to do it; 
I am annoyed enough by their present persecutions without 
encouraging them further; and even if I did it would have 
precious little effect upon him. He secs me suffering under the 
condescending attentions and prosaic discourses of the one, and 
the repulsive obtrusions of the other, without so much as a 
shadow of commiseration for me, or resentment against my 
tormentors. He never could have loved me, or he would not 
have resigned me so willingly, and he would not go on talking 
to everybody else so cheerfully as he docs—laughing and jesting 
with I^rd Ix)wborough and my uncle, leasing Milicent Hargrave, 
and flirting with Annabella Wilmol—as if nothing were on his 
mind. Oh, why can't I hate him? I must be infatuated, or I 
should scorn to regret him as I do! But I must rally all the 
powers I have remaining, and try to tear him from my heart. 
There goes the dinner bell, and here comes my aunt to scold me 
for sitting here at my desk all day instead of sUying with the 
company: wish the company were—gone. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

Twenty-second. Night.—What have I done? and what will be 
the end of it? I cannot calmly reflect upon it; I cannot sleep. I 
must have recourse to my diary again; J will commit it to paper 
to-ni'^ht, and see what I shall think of it to-morrow. 

I went down to dinner resolving to be cheerful and well-con¬ 
ducted, and kept my resolution very creditably, considering 
how my head ached, and how internally wretched I felt—I don’t 
know what is come over me of late; my very energies, both 
mental and physical, must be strangely impaired, or I should 
not have acted so weakly in many respects as I have done;— 
but I have not been well this last day or two: I suppose it is 
with sleeping and eating so little, and thinking so much, and 
being so continually out of humour. But to return: I was 
exerting myself to sing and play for the amusement, and at the 
request, of my aunt and Milicent, before the gentlemen came 
into the drawing-room (Miss Wilmot never likes to waste her 
musical efforts on ladies’ ears alone): Milicent had asked for a 
little Scotch song, and I was just in the middle of it when they 
entered. The first thing Mr. Huntingdon did, was to walk up 
to Annabclla. 

" Now, Miss Wilmot, won’t you give us some music to-night ? 
said he. “ Do now! I know you will, when I tell you that I have 
been hungering and thirsting all day for the sound of your voice. 
Come! the piano’s vacant.” 

It was; for I had quitted it immediately upon hearing 
his petition. Had I been endowed with a proper degree oi 
self-possession, I should have turned to the lady myself, and 
cheerfully joined my entreaties to his; whereby I should have 
disappointed his expectations, if the affront had been purposely 
given, or made him sensible of the wrong, if it had only arisen 
from thoughtlessness; but I felt it too deeply to do anything 
but rise from the music-stool, and throw myself back on the 
sofa, suppressing with difficulty the audible expression of tlu' 
bitterness I felt within. I knew Annabella’s musical talents were 
superior to mine, but that was no reason why I should be treated 
as a perfect nonentity. The time and the manner of his asking 
her, appeared like a gratuitous insult to me; and I could have 
wept whth pure vexation. 

Meantime, she exultingly seated herself at the piano, and 
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favoured him with two of his favourite songs, in suclr superior 
style that even I soon lost my anger in admiration, and listened 
\rith a sort of gloomy pleasure to the skilful modulations of 
her full-toned and powerful voice, so judiciously aided by her 
rounded and spirited touch; and while my ears drank in the 
sound, my eyes rested on the face of her principal au’ditor, and 
derived an equal or superior delight from the contemplation of 
his speaking countenance, as he stood beside her—that eye and 
brow lighted up with keen enthusiasm, and that sweet smile 
passing and appearing like gleams of sunsliine on an April day. 
No wonder he should hunger and thirst to hear her sing. I now 
forgave him, from my heart, his reckless slight of me, and I felt 
ashamed at my pettish resentment of such a trifle—ashamed loo 
of those bitter envious pangs that gnawed my inmost heart, in 
spite of all this admiration and delight. 

“There now!” said she, playfully running her fingers over 
the keys, when she had concluded the second song. '* What 
shall I give you next? ” 

But in saying this, she looked back at Lord Lowborough, who 
was standing a little behind, leaning against the back of a chair, 
an attentive listener too, experiencing, to judge by his coun¬ 
tenance, much the same feelings of mingled pleasure and sadness 
as I did. But the look she gave him plainly said, “ Do you 
choose for me now; I have done enough for him, and will gladly 
exert myself to gratify you and thus encouraged, his lordship 
came forward, and turning over the music, presently set before 
her a little song that I had noticed before, and read more than 
once, with an interest arising from the circumstance of my 
connecting it in my mind with the reigning tyrant of my 
thoughts. And now with my nerves already excited and half 
unstrung, I could not hc;ir those words so sweetly warbled forth, 
without some symptoms of emotion I was not able to suppress. 
Tears rose unbidden to my eyes, and I buried my face in the 
sofa-pillow that they might flow unseen while I listened. The 
air was simple, sweet, and sad, it is still running in my head,— 
and so arc the words— 

FarrwcJI lo thro! but not farewell 
To all my fontlest thoughts of ihec: 

Within my heart they still sh.ill Uwell; 

And they shall cheer and comfort me. 

Oh. beautiful, and full of grace! 

If thou hadst never met mine cy«, 

I h.id not dreamed a living face 

CouUl fancied charms so far outvie. 
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If I may ne'er behoM again 

That form and face $0 dear to me, 

Nor hear thy voice, sliU would 1 fain 
Preserve, for aye, their memory. 

That voice the magic of whose tone 
Can wake an echo in my breast, 

Creatuig feelings that, atone. 

Can make my traiKcd spirit blest. 

That laughing e>*e, whose sunny beam 
My memory would not cherish less;— 

And oh, that smile! whose joyous gleam 
No mortal language can express. 

Adieu! but let me cherish, still. 

The hope with which 1 cannot part. 

Coutempt may wound, and coldness chill. 

But still it lingers in my heart. 

And who can tell but Heaven, at last, 

May answer all my thousand prayers. 

And bid the future pay the past 

With joy for anguish, smiles for tears! 

WTicn it ceased, I longed for nothing so much as to be out of 
*he room. The sofa was not far from the door, but I did not dare 
vO raise my head, for I knew Mr. Huntingdon was standing near 
me, and I knew by the sound of his voice, as he spoke in answer 
to some remark of Lord Lowborough’s, that his face was turned 
towards me. Perhaps a half-suppressed sob had caught his ear, 
and caused him to look round—Heaven forbid! But, with a 
violent effort, I checked all further signs of weakness, dried my 
tears, and, when 1 thought he had turned away again, rose, and 
instantly left the apartment, taking refuge in my favourite 
resort, the library. 

Tliere was no light there but the faint red glow of the neg¬ 
lected fire;—but I did not want a light; I only wanted to 
indulge my thoughts, unnoticed and undisturbed; and sitting 
down on a low stool before the easy-chair, I sunk my head upon 
its cushioned seat, and thought, and thought, until the tears 
gushed out again, and I wept like any child. Presently, how¬ 
ever, the door was gently opened and some one entered the 
room. I trusted it was only a servant, and did not stir. Tlie 
door was closed again—but I was not alone; a hand gently 
touched my shoulder, and a voice said softly— 

“ Helen, what is the matter.^ 

I could not answer at the moment. 

“ You must, and shall tell me,’* was added, more vehemently, 
and the speaker threw himself on his knees beside me on the 
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rug, and forcibly possessed himself of my hand; but I hastily 
caught it away, and replied— 

“ It is nothing to you, Mr, Huntingdon.” 

“ Are you sure it is nothing to me? ” he returned; ” can you 
swear that you were not thinking of me while you wept? ” 

This was unendurable. I made an effort to rise, but he was 
kneeling on my dress. 

“ Tell me,” continued he—” I want to know,—because, if you 
were, I have something to say to you,—and if not, Til go.” 

“ Go then! ” I cried; but, fearing he would obey too well, and 
never come again, I hastily added—'* Or say what you have to 
say, and have done with it! ” 

" But which? ” said he—” for I shall only say it if you really 
were thinking of me. So tell me, Helen.” 

" You’re excessively impertinent, Mr. Huntingdon! ” 

” Not at all—too pertinent, you mean—so you won't tell me? 
—Well, ril Sparc your woman’s pride, and construing your 
silence into ‘ Yes,’ I’ll take it for granted that I wiis the subject 
of your thoughts, and the cause of your affliction ”- 

■Mndeed, sir”— 

" If you deny it, I won’t tell you my secret,” threatened he; 
and I did not interrupt him again—or even attempt to repulse 
him, though he had taken my hand once more, and half em¬ 
braced me with his other arm—1 was scarcclv conscious of it 
at the timc- 

” It is this,” resumed he; ” that .Vnnabella Wilmot, in com¬ 
parison with you, is like a flaunting peony compared with a 
sweet, wild rosebud gemmed with dew—and I love you to 
distraction!—Now, tell me if that intelligence gives you any 
pleasure. Silence again? I'hat means yes—Then let me add. 
tliat I cannot live without you, and if you answer, No, to this 
last question, you will drive me mad.—Will you bestow yourself 
upon me?—you will!” he cried, nearly squeezing me to death 
in his arms. 

” No, no! ” I exclaimed, struggling to free myself from him— 
■■ you must ask my uncle and aunt.” 

They won't refuse me, if you don’t.” 

” I m not so sure of that—my aunt dislikes you.” 

■' Bui you don’t, Helen—say you love me, and I’ll go.” 

■■ I wish you would go! ” I replied. 

” I w ill, this instant,—if you’ll only say you love me.” 

You know I do,” I answered. And again he caught me in his 
arms, and smothered me with kisses. 
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At that moment, my aunt opened wide the door, and stood 
before us, candle in hand, in shocked and horrified amazement, 
gazing alternately at Mr. Huntingdon and me,—for we had l>oth 
started up, and now stood wide enough asunder. But his con¬ 
fusion was only for a moment. Rallying in an instant, with the 
most enviable assurance, he began— 

"I beg ten thousand pardons, Mrs. Maxwell! Don’t be too 
severe upon me. I’ve been asking your sweet niece to take me 
for better, for worse; and she, like a good girl, informs me she 
cannot think of it without her uncle’s and aunt’s consent. So 
let me implore you not to condemn me to eternal wretchedness: 
if you favour my cause, I am safe; for Mr. Maxwell, I am certain, 
can refuse you nothing.** 

" We will talk of this to-morrow, sir,” said my aunt coldly. 

‘ It is a subject that demands mature and serious deliberation. 
At present, you had better return to the drawing-room.” 

” But meantime,” pleaded he, ” let me commend my cause 
to your most indulgent ”- 

” No indulgence for you, Mr. Huntingdon, must come between 
me and the consideration of my niece s happiness.” 

“ Ah, true! I know she is an angel, and I am a presumptuous 
dog to dream of possessing such a treasure; but, nevertheless, 
I would sooner die than relinquish her in favour of the best man 
that ever went to heaven—and as for her happiness, 1 would 

sacrifice my body and soul ”- 

Body and soul, Mr. Huntingdon—sacrifice your soul? ” 

Well, I would lay down life”- 

” You would not be required to lay it down.” 

” I would spend it, then—devote my life—and all its powers, 

to the promotion and preservation ”- 

” Another time, sir, we will talk of this—and I should have 
felt disposed to judge more favourably of your pretensions, if 
you too had chosen another time and place, and let me add— 
another manner for your declaration.” 

” Why, you see, Mrs. Maxwell,”—he began. 

” Pardon me, sir,” said she, with dignity—“ the comp.iny 
are inquiring for you in the other room. " And she turned to me. 

‘‘Then you must plead for me, Helen,” said he, and at 
length withdrew. 

“ You liad better retire to your room, Helen,” said my aunt 
gravely. ‘‘ I will discuss this matter with you, too, to-morrow.” 
” Don’t be angry, aunt,” said 1 . 

“My dear, I am not angry,” she replied: ” f am surprised. 
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n it is true that you told him you could not accept his offer 
without our consent ”- 

“ It is true,” interrupted I. 

“ Then how could you permit ”- 

“ I couldn't help it, aunt/' I cried, bursting into tears. They 
were not altogether the tears of sorrow, or of fear for her dis¬ 
pleasure, but rather the outbreak of the general tumultuous 
excitement of my feelings. But my good aunt was touched at 
my agitation. In a softer tone, she repeated her recommendation 
to retire, and, gently kissing my forehead, bade me good-night, 
and put her candle in my hand; and I went; but my brain 
worked so, I could not think of sleeping. I L*el calmer now 
that I have WTitten all this; and I will go to bed, and try to 
win tired nature s sweet restorer. 


CHAPTER XX 

SepUmher 2^th, 

In the morning I rose, light and cheerful, nay, intensely happy. 
The hovering cloud cast over me by my aunt's views, and by the 
fear of not obtaining her consent, was lost in the bright effulgence 
of my own hopes, and the too delightful consciousness of requited 
love. It was a .splendid morning; and I went out to enjoy it, 
in a quiet ramble in company with my own blissful thoughts. 
'I'he dew was on the grass, and ten thousand gossamers w'crc 
\Naving in the breeze; the happy red-breast w;is pouring out its 
little soul in song, and my heart overflowed with silent hymns 
of gratitude and praise to Heaven. 

But I had not wandered far before my solitude was interrupted 
by the only person that could have disturbed my musings, at 
that moment, without being looked upon as an unwelcome 
intruder: Mr. Huntingdon c^me suddenly upon me. So 
unexpected was the app.\rition, that I might have thought it 
the creation of an over-excited imagination, liad the sense of 
sight iUone borne witness to his presence; but imtncdiatcly I 
felt his strong arm round my waist and his warm kiss on my 
cheek, while his keen and gleeful salutation, “ My own Helen! ” 
was ringing in my car. 

“ Not yours yet/’ said I, liastily swerving aside from this too 
presumptuous greeting—“ remember my guardians. You will 
not easily obtain my aunt's consent. Don’t you see she is 
prejudiced against you?” 
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“ I do, dearest; and you must tell me why, that I may best 
know how to combat her objections. I suppose she thinks I 
am a prodigal,” pursued he, observing that I was unwilling to 
reply, ” and concludes that I shall have but little worldly goods 
wherewith to endow my better half? If so, you must tell her that 
my property is mostly entailed, and I cannot get rid of it. There 
may be a few mortgages on the rest—a few triding debts and 
incumbrances here and there, but nothing to speak of; and 
though I acknowledge I am not so rich as I might be—or have 
been—still, I think, we could manage pretty comfortably on 
what’s left. My father, you know, was something of a miser, and, 
in his latter days especially, saw no pleasure in life but to amass 
riches; and so it is no wonder that his son should make it his 
chief delight to spend them, which was accordingly the case, 
until my acquaintance with you, dear Helen, taught me other 
views and nobler aims. And the very idea of having you to care 
for under my roof, would force me to moderate my expenses 
and live like a Christian—not to speak of all the prudence and 
virtue you would instil into my mind by your wise counsels 
and sweet, attractive goodness.” 

‘‘ But it is not that,” said I, ” it is not money my aunt 
thinks about. She knows better than to value worldly wealth 
above its price.” 

pvhat is it then?” 

” She wishes me to—to marry none but a really good man.” 

‘‘What, a man of ‘decided piety’?—ahem!—Well, come, 
I ll manage that too! It’s Sunday to-day, isn’t it? lil go to 
church morning, afternoon, and evening, and comport myself 
in such a godly sort that she shall regard me with admiration 
and sisterly love, as a brand plucked from the burning. I'll 
come home sighing like a furnace, and full of the savour and 
unction of dear Mr. Blatant’s discourse ”- 

” Mr. Leighton,” said I dryly. 

“Is Mr. Leighton a ‘sweet preacher,’ Helen—a ‘dear, de¬ 
lightful, heavenly-minded man’?” 

” He is a good man, .Mr. Huntingdon. I wish I could say half 
as much for you.” 

‘‘ Oh, I forgot, you are a saint, too. I crave your pardon, 
dearest—but don’t call me Mr. Huntingdon, my name is i^^Jthur.” 

” 111 call you nothing—for I’ll have nothing at all to do with 
you if you talk in that way any more. If you really mean to 
deceive my aunt as you say, you are very wicked; and if not, 
you are very wrong to jest on such a subject.” 
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“ I stand corrected/ said he, concluding his laugh with a 
sorrowful sigh. Now,’* resumed he, after a momentary pause, 
“ let us talk about something else. And come nearer to me, 
Helen, and take my arm; and then Til let you alone. I can’t 
be quiet while I sec you walking there.” 

I complied; but said we must soon return to the house. 

” No one will be down to breakfast yet, for long enough,” 
he answered. You spoke of your guardians, just now, Helen, 
but is not your father still living? ” 

” Yes, but I always look upon my uncle and aunt as my 
guardians, for they are so, in deed, though not in name. My 
father has entirely given me up to their care. I have never seen 
him since dear mamma died when I was a very little girl, and 
my aunt, at her request, odered to take charge of me, and took 
me away to Slaningley, where I have remained ever since; and 
I don't tlnnk he would object to anything for me, that she 
thought proper to sanction.” 

” ilut would he sanction anything to which she thought 
proper to object? ” 

” No, 1 don’t think he cares enough about me.” 

‘‘ lie is very much to blame—but he doesn't know what an 
angel he has for his daughter—which is all the better for me, 
as, if he did, he would not be willing to part with such a treasure.” 

“And Mr. Huntingdon,” said I; “I suppose you know I 
am not an heiress^ ” 

He protested he had never given it a thought, and begged I 
would not disturb his present enjoyment by the mention of such 
uninteresting subjects. I was glad of this proof of disinterested 
affection; for Annabella Wilmot is tlie probable heiress to all 
her uncle’s wealth, in addition to her late fathers property, 
winch she has already in possession. 

I now insisted upon retracing our steps to the house; but we 
walked slowly, and went on talking as we proceeded. I need not 
repeat all we said: let me rather refer to what passed between 
my aunt and me, after breakfast, when Mr. Huntingdon called 
my unde aside, no doubt to make his proposals, and she beckoned 
me into another room, where she once more commenced a solemn 
remonstrance, which, however, entirely failed to convince me 
that her view of the case was preferable to my own. 

*' You judge him uncharitably, aunt, I know,” said I. ” His 
very friends are not half so bad as you represent them. Tlicrc 
is Walter Hargrave, Milioent’s brothci, for one; he is but a 
little lower than the angels, if half she says of him is true. She 
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is continually talking to me about him, and lauding his many 
virtues to the skies.” 

"You will form a very inadequate estimate of a man’s 
character/* replied she, “ if you judge by what a fond sister 
says of him. The worst of them generally know how to hide 
their misdeeds from their sisters* eyes, and their mothers’ too.” 

" And there is Lord Lowborough,*’ continued I, " quite a 
decent man.** 

" Who told you so? Lord Lowborough is a desperate man. 
He has dissipated his fortune in gambling and other things, and 
is now seeking an heiress to retrieve it. I told Miss Wilmot so; 
but you’re all alike: she haughtily answered she was very much 
obliged to me, but she believed she knew when a man was 
seeking her for her fortune, and when for herself; she flattered 
herself she had had experience enough in those matters, to be 
justified in trusting to her own judgment—and as for Ivis lord¬ 
ship’s lack of fortune, she cared nothing about that, as she 
hoped her own would suffice for both; and as for his wildness, 
she supposed he was no worse than others—besides, he was 
reformed now. Yes, they can all play the hypocrite when they 
want to take in a fond, misguided woman! *’ 

" Well, I think he’s about as good as she is,” said I. ” But 
when Mr. Huntingdon is married, he won’t have many oppor¬ 
tunities of consorting with his bachelor friends;—and the worse 
they are, the more I long to deliver him from them.” 

” To be sure, my dear; and the worse he is, 1 suppose, the 
more you long to deliver him from himself.” 

” Yes, provided he is not incorrigible—that is, the more I 
long to deliver him from his faults—to give him an opportunity 
0! shaking off the adventitious evil got from contact with others 
worse than himself, and shining out in the unclouded light of his 
own genuine goodness—to do my utmost to help his better self 
against his worse, and make him what he would have been if he 
had not, from the beginning, had a bad, selfish, miserly father, 
who, U) gratify his own sordid passions, restricted him in the 
most innocent enjoyments of childhood and youth, and so dis¬ 
gusted him with every kind of restraint;—and a foolish mother 
who indulged him to the top of his bent, deceiving her husband 
for him, and doing her utmost to encourage those germs of 
folly and vice it was her duty to suppress,—and then, sucli a 

set of compianions as you represent his friends to be ”- 

" Poor man! ’* said she sarcastically, “ his kind liave greatly 

wronged him 1 ” 
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“ They have,’^ cried I—" and they shall wrong him no more 
—his wife shall undo what his mother did! ” 

“ Well,’* said she, after a short pause, “ I must say, Helen, I 
thought better of your judgment than this—and your taste too. 
How you can love such a man I cannot tell, or what pleasure 
you can find in his company; for ‘ What fellowship hath light 
with darkness; or he that bclieveth with an infidel? ’ ** 

■' He is not an infidel;—and I am not light, and he is not 
darkness; his worst and only vice is thoughtlessness.’* 

" And thoughtlessness,** pursued my aunt, “ may lead to 
every crime, and will but poorly excuse our errors in the sight 
of God. Mr. Huntingdon, I suppose, is not w’ithout the common 
faculties of men; he is not so light-headed as to be irresponsible: 
his Maker has cndowxd him with reason and conscience as well 
as the rest of us; the Scriptures are open to him as well as to 
otliers;—and ‘ If he hear not them, neither will he hear though 
one rose from the dead.’ And, remember, Helen," continued she 
solemnly, " ' The wicked shall be turned into hell, and they 
that forget God! * And suppose, even, tliat he should continue 
to love you, and you him, and that you should pass through 
life together with tolerable comfort,—how will it be in the end, 
when you see yourselves parted for ever; you, perhapis, taken 
into eternal bliss, and he cast into the lake that burncth w'ith 

unquenchable fire—there for ever to "- 

*■ Not for ever," 1 exclaimed, "only ‘ till he has paid the 
uttermost farthing for ‘ if any man's work abide not the fire, 
he shall suffer loss, yet himself shall be saved, but so as by fire ’; 
and He that ‘ is able to subdue all things to Himself will have all 
men to be saved,’ and ‘ will in the fulness of time, gather to¬ 
gether in one all things in Christ Jesus, who tasted death for 
every man, and in whom Ck)d will reconcile all things to Himself, 
whether they l)e things in earth or things in heaven.’ ” 

" Oh, Helen! where did you learn all this? ’’ 

" In the Uible, aunt. 1 have searched it through, and found 
nearly thirty passfiges, all tending to support the same theory." 

" .\nd is that the use you make of your Hible? And did you 
find no piissages tending to prove the danger and falsity of 
such a belief? 

No: I found, indeed, some passages that, taken by them¬ 
selves, might seem to contradict that opinion; but they will all 
bear a different construction to that which is commonly given, 
and in most the only difficulty is in the word which we translate 
‘ everlasting ’ or ‘ eternal.’ I don't know the Greek, but I believe 
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it strictly means for ages, and might signify either endless or 
long-enduring. And as for the danger of the belief, I would not 
publish it abroad, if I thought any poor wTctch would be likely 
to presume upon it to his own destruction, but it is a glorious 
thought to cherish in one’s own heart, and 1 would not part 
with it for all the world can give! ” 

Here our conference ended, for it was now high time to prepare 
for church. Every one attended the morning service, except my 
uncle, who hardly ever goes, and Mr. Wilmot, who stayed at 
home with him to enjoy a quiet game of cribbage. In the after¬ 
noon Miss Wilmot and I^rd Lowborough likcwTse excused 
themselves from attending; but Mr. Huntingdon vouchsafed 
to accompany us again. Whether it was to ingratiate himself 
with my aunt I cannot tell, but, if so, he certainly should have 
behaved better. I must confess, I did not like his conduct during 
service at all. Holding his Prayer-book upside down, or open at 
any place but the right, he did nothing but stare about him, 
unless he happened to catch my aunt’s eye or mine, and tlien he 
would drop his own on his book, with a puritanical air of mock 
solemnity that would have been ludicrous, if it had not been too 
provoking. Once, during the sermon, after attentively regarding 
Mr. Leighton for a few minutes, he suddenly produced his gold 
pencil-case and snatched up a Bible. Perceiving that I observed 
the movement, he whispered that he was going to make a note 
of the sermon; but instead of tlmt—as I sat next him I could 
not help seeing that he was making a caricature of the preacher, 
giving to the respectable, pious, elderly gentleman, the air and 
aspect of a most absurd old hypocrite, .^nd yet, upon his return, 
he talked to my aunt about the sermon with a degree of modest, 
serious discrimination that tempted me to believe he had really 
attended and profited by the discourse. 

Just before dirmer my uncle called me into the library for the 
discussion of a very important matter, which was dismissed in 
few words. 

“ Now, Nell,” said he, “ this young Huntingdon has been 
asking for you; what must I say about it? Your aunt would 
answer ' No *—but what say you? ” 

'■ I say yes, uncle,” replied I, without a moment s hesitation; 
for 1 had thoroughly made up my mind on the subject. 

“ Very good! ” cried he. ” Now that’s a good lionest answer 
—wonderful for a girl!—Well, I’ll write to your father tf>- 
morrow. He’s sure to give his consent; so you may look on the 
matter as settled. You’d have done a deal better if you’d taken 
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Wilmot, I can tell you; but that you won’t believe. At your 
time of life, it’s love that rules the roast: at mine, it’s solid, 
serviceable gold. I suppose now, you’d never dream of looking 
into the state of your husband’s finances, or troubling your 
head about settlements, or anything of that sort? ” 

“ I don’t think I should." 

" Well, be thankful, then, that you’ve wiser heads to think 
for you. I haven't had time, yet, to examine thoroughly into 
this young rascal’s affairs, but I sec that a great part of his 
father’s fine property has been squandered away;—but still, I 
think there’s a pretty fair share of it left, and a little careful 
nursing may make a handsome thing of it yet; and then we 
must persuade your father to give you a decent fortune, as he 
has only one brides yourself to care for; and, if you behave 
well, who knows but what I may be induced to remember you 
in my will.^ ’’ continued he, putting his fingers to his nose, with 
a knowing wink. 

" TJianks, uncle, for that and all your kindness,” replied 1. 

** Well, and I questioned this young spark on the matter ol 
settlements,” continued he; ” and he seemed disposed to be 
generous enough on that point"- 

" I knew he would! ” said 1. " But pray don’t trouble your 
head—or his, or mine about that; for all I have will be his, 
and all he has will be mine; and what more could either of us 
require? ’’ And I was about to make my exit, but he called 
me back. 

"Stop, stop!” cried he—"We haven't mentioned the time 
yet. When must it be? Your aunt would put it off till the Lord 
knows wlun, but he is anxious to be bound as soon as may be: 
he won t hear of waiting beyond next month; and you, I guess, 
will be of the same mind, so ”- 

" Not at all, uncle; on the contrary, 1 should like to wait till 
after Christinas, at least." 

" Oh! pooh, pooh! never tell me that tale—I know better,'’ 
cried he; and he persisted in his incredulity. Nevertheless, it is 
quite true. I am in no hurry at all. How can I be, when I think 
of the momentous change that awaits me, and of all I have to 
leave? It is happiness enough, to know that wc arc to be united; 
and that he really loves me, and I may love him as devotedly, 
and think of him as often as 1 please. However, I insisted upon 
consulting my aunt about the time of the wedding, for I deter¬ 
mined her counsels should not be utterly disregarded; and no 
conclusions on that particular arc come to yet. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

October ist. 

All is settled now. My father has given his consent, and the 
time is fixed for Christmas, by a sort of compromise between tlie 
respective advocates for hurry and delay. Milicent Hargrave is 
to be one bridesmaid, and AnnahcHa Wilmot the other—not 
that I am particularly fond of the latter, but she is an intimate 
of the family, and I have not another friend. 

When I told Milicent of my engagement, she rather provoked 
me by her manner of taking it. After staring a moment in 
mule surprise, she said— 

“ Well, Helen, I suppose I ought to congratulate you—and I 
am glad to see you so happy; but 1 did not think you would 
take him; and I can’t help feeling surprised that you should 
like him so much.” 

‘‘Why so?” 

‘‘ Because you are so superior to him in every way, and 
there’s something so bold—and reckless about him-—so, I don t 
know how—but I always feel a wish to get out of his way, when 
I see him approach.” 

” You are timid, Milicent, but that’s no fault of his. 

“ And then his look,” continued she. ” People say he’s hand¬ 
some, and of course he is, but I don’t like that kind of beauty; 
and I wonder that you should.” 

” Why so? ” 

‘‘ Well, you know, I think there’s nothing noble or lofty in 
his appearance.” 

” In fact you wonder that I can like any one so unlike the 
stilted heroes of romance! Well! give me my flesh and blood 
lover, and I’ll leave all the Sir Herberts and Valentines to you— 
if you can find them.” 

“I don’t want them,” said she. “I’ll be satisfied with 
flesh and blood too—only the spirit must shine through and 
predominate. But don’t you think Mr. Huntingdon s face 
is too red? ” _ . 

No!” cried 1 indignantly. “ It is not red at all. J here is 
just a pleasant glow’—a healthy freshness in his complexion, 
the warm, pinky tint of the whole harmonising with the deeper 
colour of the cheeks, exactly as it ought to do. I hate a man to 
be red and white, like a painted doll—or all sickly white, or 
smoky black, or cadaverous yellow 1 ” 
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“ Well, tastes differ—but I like pale or dark/’ replied she. 
“ But to tell you the truth, Helen, I had been deluding myself 
with the hope that you would one day be my sister. I expected 
Walter would be introduced to you next season; and I thought 
you would like him, and was certain he would like you; and I 
flattered myself I should thus have the felicity of seeing the 
two persons I liked best in the world—except mamma—united 
in one. He mayn’t be exactly what you would call handsome, 
but he’s far more distinguished-looking, and nicer and better 
than Mr. Huntingdon;—and I'm sure you would say so, if 
you knew him/* 

"Impossible, Milicent! You think so, because you’re his 
sister; and, on that account, I'll forgive you; hut nobody else 
should so disparage Arthur Huntingdon to me, with impunity." 

Miss Wilmot expressed her feelings on the subject, almost 
as openly. 

" And so, Helen, ” said she, coming up to me with a smile of 
no amiable import," you are to be Mrs. Huntingdon, I suppose ? " 

" Yes," replied I. " Don't you envy me? " 

" Oh, dear, no! " she exclaimed. " I shall probably be Lady 
Lowborough some day, and then you know, dear, I shall be in 
a capacity to inquire, ' Don't you envy me? ’ " 

" Henceforth, I shall envy no one," returned I. 

" Indeed! Are you so happy then? " said she thoughtfully; 
and something very like a cloud of disappointment shadowed 
her face. " And docs he love you—I mean, docs he idolise you 
as much as you do him? ” she added, fixing her eyes upon me 
will ill-disguised anxiety for the reply. 

“ I don't want to be idolised." I answered, " but I am well 
assured that he loves me more tl)an anybody else in the world— 
as I do him." 

“ Exactly," said she, with a nod. " I wish " ■ she paused. 

"What do you wish? ” asked I, annoyed at the vindictive 
expression of her countenance. 

“ I wish," returned she, with a short laugh, “ that all the 
attractive points and desirable qualifications of the two gentle¬ 
men were united in one—that Lord Lowborouch had liuntins:- 
don’s handsome face and good temper, and all his wit, and mirth, 
and charm, or else that Huntingdon had I^wborough’s pedigree, 
and title, and delightful old family scat, and I had him; and 
you might have the other and welcome." 

“ Thank you, dear Annabelln, I am better satisfied with 
things as they are, for my own part; and for you, 1 wish you 
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were as well content with yoar intended as I am \vith mine/* 
said I; and it w^as true enough; for, though vexed at first at her 
unamiable spirit, her frankness touched me, and the contrast 
between our situations was such, that I could well afford to 
pity her and wish her well. 

Mr. Huntingdon’s acquaintances appear to be no better 
pleased witli our approaching union than mine. This morning's 
post brought him letters from several of his friends, during the 
perusal ol which, at the breakfast-table, he excited the atten¬ 
tion of the company, by the singular variety of his grimaces. 
But he crushed them all into his pocket, with a private laugh, 
and said nothing till the meal was concluded. Then, while the 
company were hanging over the fire or loitering through the 
room, prc\dous to settling to their various morning's avocations, 
he came and leant over the back of my chair, with his face in 
contact with my curls, and commencing with a quiet little kiss, 
poured forth the following complaints into my ear— 

“ Helen, you witch, do you know that you’ve entailed upon 
me the curses of all my friends? I wrote to them the other day, 
to tell them of my happy prospects, and now, instead of a bundle 
of congratulations, I’ve got a pocketful of bitter execrations and 
reproaches. There’s not one kind wish for me, or one good word 
for you, among them all. They say there’ll be no more fun now, 
no more merry days and glorious nights—and all my fault—I 
am the first to break up the jovial band, and others, in pure 
despair, will follow my example. I was the very life and prop 
of the community, they do me the honour to say, and I have 

shamefully betrayed my trust ”- 

“You may join them again, if you like.” said I, somewhat 
piqued at the sorrow’ful tone of his discourse. ” I should be 
sorry to stand between any man—or boily of men, and so much 
happiness; and perhaps I can manage to do uathout you, as 
well as your poor deserted friends.” 

“ Bless you; no,” murmured he. “ It’s ‘ all for love or the 
world well lost,’ with me. Let them go to—where they belong, 
to speak politely. But if you saw how they al>use me, Helen, 
you would love me all the more, for having ventured so much 
for your sake.” 

He pulled out his crumpled letters. I thought he was going 
to show them to me, and told him I did not wish to see them. 

“ I’m not going to show them to you, love,” siiid he. ” They re 
hardly fit for a lady’s eyes—the most part of them. But look 
ho’c. This is Grimsby’s scrawl—only three lines, the sulky dog! 
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He doesn't say much, to be sure, but his very silence implies 
more than all the others’ words, and the less he says, the more 
he thinks—and this is Hargrave s missive. He is particxilarly 
grieved at me, because, forsooth, he had fallen in love with you 
from his sister s reports, and meant to have married you himself, 
as soon as he had sown liis wild oats.” 

“ I’m vastly obliged to him,” observed I. 

” And so am I,” said he. “And look at this. Thisis Hattersley’s 

_every page stuffed full of railing accusations, bitter curses, and 

lamentable complaints, ending up with swearing that he'll get 
married himself in revenge; he ll throw himself away on the 
first old maid that choses to set her cap at him,—as if I cared 
what he did with himself. ” 

“ Well,” said I, “ if you do give up your mtimacy with 
these men, I don’t think you will have much cause to regret 
the loss of their society; for it’s my belief they never did 


you much good.” , u 

“Maybe not; but wed a merry time of it, too, though 

mingled with sorrow and pain, as Lowborough knows to his 

cost—Ha! hal ” and while he w'as laughing at the recollections 

of Lowborough’s troubles, my uncle came and slapped him on 

the shoulder. , , • , 

“ Come, my lad I ” said he. “ Are you too busy making love 

to my niece to make war with the pheasants?—First of October, 

remember!—Sun shines out—rain ceased—even Boarham s not 

afraid to venture in his waterproof boots; and Wilmot and I 

are going to beat you all. I declare, we old 'uns arc the keenest 

sportsmen of the lot! ” 

“ ni show you what I can do to-day, however, said my 
companion. “ I II murder your birds by wholesale, just for 
keeping me away from better company than cither you or them. 

And so saying he departed; and 1 saw no more of him till 
dinner. It seemed a weary Ume; 1 wonder what I shall do 

without him. . , « 

It is very true that the three elder gentlemen have proved 

themselves much keener sportsmen than the two younger ones; 
for both Lord Lowborough and Arthur Huntingdon have of 
late almost daily neglected the shooting excumons, to accom¬ 
pany us in our various ndcs and rarnbles But these mc^y 
times are fast drawing to a close. In less than a fortnight the 
party break up, much to my sorrow, for every day I enjoy it 
more and mor^now that Messrs. Boarham and W ilmot ha\e 
ceased to tease me, and my aunt has ceased to lecture me. 
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and I have ceased to be jealous of Annabella—and even to 
dislike her—and now that Mr. Huntingdon is become my 
Arthur, and I may enjoy his society without restraint—What 
shall I do without him, I repeat? 


CHAPTER XXII 

October $th. 

My cup of sweets is not unmingled: it is dashed with a bitter¬ 
ness that I cannot hide from myself, disguise it as I will. I may 
try to persuade myself that the sweetness overpowers it; I 
may call it a pleasant aromatic flavour; but say what I will, 
it is still there, and I cannot but taste it. I cannot shut my 
eyes to Arthurs faults; and the more I love him the more 
they trouble me. His very heart, that I trusted so, is, I fear, 
less warm and generous than I thought it. At least, he gave 
me a specimen of his character to-day, that seemed to merit 
a harder name than thoughtlessness. He and Lord ^wborough 
were accompanying Annabella and me in a long, delightful ride; 
he was riding by my side, as usual, and Annabella and Lord 
Lowborough were a little before us, the latter bending towards 
his companion as if in tender and confidential discourse. 

•• Those two will get the start of us, Helen, if we don't look 
sharp,” observed Huntingdon. “ They ll make a match of it, 
as sure as can be. That Lowborough s fairly besotted. But 
he’ll find himself in a fix when he's got her, I doubt.” 

” And she’ll find herself in a fix when she’s got him,” said I, 
“ if what I have heard of him is true.” 

” Not a bit of it. She knows what she’s about; but he, poor 
fool, deludes himself with the notion that she ll make him a 
good tvife, and because she has amused him with some rodo¬ 
montade about despising rank and wealth in matters of love 
and marriage, he flatters himself that she s devotedly attached 
to him; that she will not refuse him for his poverty, and do^ 
not court him for his rank, but loves Ihm for himself alone. 

“ But is not he courting her for her fortune? ” 

“ No, not he. That was the first attraction, certainly; but 
now he has quite lost sight of it: it never enters his calculations, 
except merely as an essential without which, for the lady s own 
sake, he could not think of marr\ ing her. No; he s fairly in 
love. He thought he never could be again, but he s in for it 
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once more. He was to have been married before, some tw'o or 
three years ago; but he lost his bride by losing his fortune. 
He got into a bad way among us in London: he had an unfor¬ 
tunate taste for gambling; and surely the fellow was born under 
an unlucky star, for he always lost thrice where he gained once. 
That’s a mode of self-torment I never was much addicted to. 
When I spend my money I like to enjoy the full value of it: 
I see no fun in wasting it on thieves and blacklegs ; and as 
for gaining money, hitherto, I have always had suflficient; 
it’s time enough to be clutching for more, I think, when you 
begin to see the end of what you have. But I have sometimes 
frequented the gaming-houses just to watch the on goings of 
those mad votaries of chance—a ver>» interesting study, I assure 
you, Helen, and sometimes very diverting: I’ve had many a 
laugh at the boobies and bedlamites. Lowborough was quite 
infatuated—not willingly, but of necessity,—he was always 
resolving to give it up, and always breaking his resolutions. 
Every venture was the ‘ just once more if he gained a little, 
he hoped to gain a little more next time, and if he lost, it would 
not do to leave off at that juncture; he must go on till he had 
retrieved that last misfortune, at least: bad luck could not 
last for ever; and every lucky hit was looked upon as the 
dawn of better times, till experience proved the contrary. At 
length he grew desperate, and we were daily on the look-out 
for a case of felo de se —no great matter, some of us whispered, 
as his existence had ceased to he an acquisition to our club. 
At last, however, he came to a check. He made a large stake 
which lie determined should be the last, whether he lost or 
won. He had often so determined before, to be sure, and as 
often broken his determination; and so it was this time. He 
lost; and while his antagonist smilingly swept away the stakes, 
he turned clialky wlilte, drew Ixick in silence, and wiped 
his forehead. I was present at the time; and while he stood 
with folded arms and eyes fixed on the ground, I knew well 
enough what was passing in his mind. 

Is it to be the last, I>owl)orough? ' said I, stepping up 

to him. , . V -I j 

“ ‘ The last but one,’ he answered, with a grim smile; and 

then, rushing back to the table, he struck his hand upon it, 

and, raising his voice high above all the confusion of jingling 

coins and muttered oaths and curses in the room, he swore a 

deep and solemn oath, that, come what would, this trial should 

Ijc the last, and imprecated unspeakable curses on his head, if 
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ever he should shuffle a card, or rattle a dice-box again. He 
then doubled his former stake, and challenged any one present 
to play against him. Grimsby instantly presented himself. 
Lowborough glared fiercely at him, for Grimsby was almost as 
celebrated for liis luck as he was for his ill-fortune. However, 
they fell to work. But Grimsby had much skill and little scruple, 
and whether he took advantage of the other’s trembling, bhnded 
eagerness to deal unfairly by him, I cannot undertake to say; 
but Lowborough lost again, and fell dead sick. 

“ * You’d better try once more,’ said Grimsby, leaning across 
the table. And then he winked at me. 

“ * I’ve nothing to try with,’ said the poor devil, with a 
ghastly smile. 

“ * Oh, Huntingdon will lend you what you want,’ said 
the other. 

“ ‘ No; you heard my oath,' answ’ered Lowborough, turning 
a\s*ay in quiet despair. And I took him by the arm, and led 
him out. 

“ ‘ Is it to be the last, Lowborough? ’ I asked, when I got 
liim into the street, 

“ ‘ The last,’ he answered, somewhat against my expectation. 
And 1 took him home—that is, to our club—^for he was as 
submissive as a child, and plied him with brandy-and-watcr till 
he began to look rather brighter—rather more alive, at least. 

“ ‘ Huntingdon, I’m ruined! ’ said he, taking the third glass 
from my hand—he had drunk the others in dead silence. 

‘‘‘Not you!' said 1. ‘You'll find a man can live without 
his money as merrily as a tortoise without its head, or a wasp 
without its body.’ 

“‘But I’m in debt,’ said he—‘deep in dcbtl And I can 
never, never get out of it! ’ 

‘“Well, what of that? many a better man tlian you lias 
lived and died in debt, and they can’t put you in prison, you 
know, because you’re a peer.’ And I handed him his fourth 
tumbler. 

“ * But I hate to be in debt!"’ he shouted. ‘ I iv.isn’t Ixim 
for it, and I cannot bear it! ’ 

What can’t be cured must be endured,’ said I, beginning 
to mix the fifth. 

“ ‘ And then. I’ve lost my Caroline.’ And he began to snivel 
then, for the brandy had softened his heart. 

" ' No matter,* 1 answered, ‘ there are more Oirolines in the 
^rld than one.’ 
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There's only one for me/ he replied, with a dolorous 
sigh. ' And if there were fifty more, who’s to get them, 1 

wonder, without money? ” . , j u 

‘“Oh, somebody will take you for your title; and then 

vou’ve your family estate yet; that’s entailed, you know. 

‘“I wish to God I could scU it to pay my debts,’ he muttered. 

“ * And then,’ said Grimsby, who had just come m, you 

can try again, you know. I would have more than one chance, 

if I were you. I’d never stop here.’ 

“ ‘ I won’t, I tell you! ’ shouted he. And he started up, and 
left the room—walking rather unsteadily, for the liquor had got 
into his head. lie was not so much used to it then, but after 

that, he took to it kindly to sohace his cares. 

" He kept his oath about gambling (not a little to the surprise 
of us all); though Grimsby did liis utmost Jempt hirn to 
break it;^ but now he had got hold of another habit that 
bothered him nearly as much, for he soon discovered that 
the demon of drink was as black as the demon of play, and 
nearly as hard to get rid of—especially as his kmd friends 
did .all they could to second the promptings of his own 

Then They were demons themselves,” cried I, unable to 
contain my indignation. " And you, Mr. Huntingdon, it seems, 

"""c3 ‘ wri?” replied he deprecatingly.- 
•• meant it in kindncss-»e couldn't bear to see the poor 
fellow so miserable :-amd besides, he was such a f=*mpor u^n 
us sitting there, silent and glum, when he was under the three 
( JnfliTr'nre of the loss of his sweetheart, the loss of his 
fortune and the reaction of the last night’s debauch; wherea^, 
Xen he had something in him, if he was not merry hunself 
he was an unfailing source of mernment to us. Even Gnmsb> 

could chuckle over his odd sayings: they delighted him far 

mnre than my merry jests, or Il.attersley s notour mirth. But, 

one evening, wlien L were sitting over our wane, after one of 

Mr Hub dinners and all had been hearty together,—Low- 
our club dmne , ^ ficaring our wild songs, 

borough gl^ ^.1 • aDDlausc if he did not hclp^ us to 

and bearing ^ ‘ ^ j suddenly relapsed into silence, sinking 
sing them lifting his gUss to his lips;- 

his head on h.s "vc alone, and went on 

but this suddenly r.aising his head, he inter- 
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■••Gentlemen, where is all this to en(l?-Will you just tell 

me that now?— Where is it all to end? He fosc. 

■■■A speech, a speech!’ shouted we. Hear, hear. Low- 

boroueh’s ooine to give us a speech 1 * , •• r 

“ He waited calmly till the thunders of applause and jmgl.ng 

of glasses had ceased, and then proceeded— 

“ * It’s only this, gentlemen,—tliat I think we d better go 
no further. We’d better stop whUe we can.’ 

“ ‘ Just so,’ cried Hattersley— 

Stop, poor sinner, stop and think 
Before you further , 

No longer sport upon the brink 
Of everlasting woe. 

Exactly 1* replied his lordship, with the utmost gravity. 

‘ And if you choose to visit the bottomless pit, I won t go with 
you—we must part company, for I swear I’ll not *"ove anot icr 
step towards iU—Wliat’s this?’ he said, taking up his glass 

of wine. 

“ ‘ Taste it,” suggested I. . . 

“‘This is hell broth!’ he exclaimed. ‘I renounce it for 

evcrl’ And he threw it out into the middle of the table 

" ‘ Fill again! ’ said I, handing him the bottle— and let us 

drink to your renunciation.’ , , 1, 

“ ‘ It’s rank poison,’ said he, grasping the bottle by the neck, 

‘and I forswear it! I’ve given up gambling, and III give up 
this too.* He was on the point of deliberately pouring the whole 
contents of the bottle on to the table, but Hargrave wrested it 
from liim. ‘ On you be the curse then! ’ said he. And, backing 
from the room, he shouted, 'Farewell, ye tempters, and 
vanished amid shouts of laughter and ayiplause. 

“We expected him back among us the next day; but, to 
our surprise, the place remained vacant; wc saw notlung ot 
him for a whole week; and we really l^egan to think he was 
going to keep his word. At last, one evening, when we were 
most of us assembled together again, he entered, silent and grun 
as a ghost, and would have quietly slipped into liis usual seat 
at my £llx>w, but we all rose to welcome him, and severa 
voices’ were raised to ask what he would have, and severa 
hands were busy with bottle and glass to serve n*^> 
knew a smoking tumbler of brandy*and-water would com o 
him best, and had nearly prepared it, when he peevishly pus lea 

it away, saying— n f 1 

“ ‘ Do let me alone, Huntingdon! Do be quiet, aU of youl 

V «5 
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I’m not come to join you: I’m only come to be with you awhile, 
because I can’t bear my owm thoughts.* And he folded his 
arms, and leant back in his chair; so we let him be. But I 
left the glass by him; and, after a while, Grimsby directed my 
attention towards it, by a significant wink; and, on turning 
my head, I saw it was drained to the bottom. He made me 
a sign to replenish, and quietly pushed up the bottle. I willingly 
complied: but Lowborough detected the pantomine, and, 
nettled at the intelligent grins that were passing between us, 
snatched the glass from my hand, dashed the contents of it 
in Grimsby’s face, threw the empty tumbler at me, and then 

bolted from the room.” 

“ I hope he broke your head,” said 1 . 

” No, love,” replied Itc, laughing immoderately at the recol¬ 
lection of the whole affair, ” he would have done so,—and, 
perhaps, spoilt my face, too, but, providentially, this forest of 
curls ” (taking off his hat. and showing his luxuriant chestnut 
locks) ” saved my skull, and prevented the glass from breaking. 


till it reached the table.” 

” After that,” he continued, ” Lowborough kept aloof from 
us a week or two longer. I used to meet him occasionally m 
the town; and then, as I wa-s too good-natured to resent Ins 
unmannerly conduct, and he bore no malice against me, he 
was never unwilling to talk to me; on the contrary, he would 
din" to me, and follow me anywhere,—but to the club, and 
the^'-aming-houscs, and such like dangerous places of resort— 
he was so wcar>- of his own moping, melancholy mmd. At 
last 1 got him to come in with me to the club, on condition 
that I would not tempt him to drink; and, for some time, he 
continued to look in ui>on us pretty regularly of an evening, 
—still abstaining, with wonderful perseverance, from the rank 
poison ’ he had so bravely forsworn. But some of our members 
protested again'^t this conduct. They did not like to have him 
Ltin" there like a skeleton at a feast, instead o contributing 
his oSota to the general amusement, casting a cloud over all, 
and watchinc, with greedy eyes, every drop they ^ 

their lips-they vowed it was not fair; and some of them 
maintained, that he should cither be compelled to do as others 
did or cxiwlled from the society; and swore that next time 
he showed himself, they would tell him as much, and, if he did 
not take the warning, proceed to active 

I befriended him on this occasion, and recommended ^ 

let him be for a while, intimating that, with a little patience 
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on our parts, he would soon come round again. But, to be 
sure, it was rather provoking; for, though he refused to drink 
like an honest Christian, it was well known to me that he kept a 
private bottle of laudanum about him, which he was continually 
soaking at—or rather, holding off and on with, abstaining one 
day, and exceeding the next—just like the spirits. 

“ One night, however, during one of our orgies—one of our 
high festivals, I mean—he glided in, like the ghost in Macbeth, 
and seated himself, as usual, a little back from the table, in the 
chair we always placed for ‘ the spectre,’ whether it chose to 
fill it or not. I saw by his face that he was suffering from the 
effects of an overdose of his insidious comforter; but nobody 
spoke to him, and he spoke to nobody. A few sidelong glances, 
and a whispered observation, that ‘ the ghost was come,’ was 
all the notice he drew by his appearance, and we went on with 
our merry carousals as before, till he startled us all, by suddenly 
drawing in his cliair, and leaning forw'ard with his elbows on 
the table, and exclaiming with portentous solemnity— 

“‘Well! it puzzles me what you can find to be so merry 
about. What you see in life I don’t know—I see only the 
blackness of darkness, and a fearful looking for of judgment 
and fiery indignation!” 

'* All the company simultaneously pushed up their glasses 
to him, and I set them before him in a semicircle, and, tenderly 
patting him on the back, bid him drink, and he would soon 
see as bright a prospect as any of us; but he pushed them 
back, muttering— 

“‘Take them away! I won’t taste it, I tell you. I won t 
—I won’t!* So I handed them down ag.ain to the owners; 
but I saw that he followed them with a glare of hungry regret 
as they departed. Then, he clasped his hands before his eyes 
to shut out the sight, and two minutes after, lifted his head 
again, and said, in a hoarse but vehement whisper— 

■■ ■ And yet I must! Huntingdon, get me a glass! ’ 

‘‘‘Take the bottle, man!* said I, thrusting the brandy- 
bottle into his hand—but stop. I’m telling too much,” muttered 
the narrator, startled at the look I turned upon him. “ But 
no matter,” he recklessly added, and thus continued his relation. 

In his desperate eagerness, he seized the bottle and sucked 
away, till he suddenly dropped from his chair, disappearing 
under the table amid a tempest of applause. The consequence 
of this imprudence was something like an apoplectic fit, followed 
by a rather severe brain fever ”- 
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“ And what did you think of yourself, sir? ” said I quickly. 

“ Of course I was very penitent,” he replied. “ I went to 
see him once or twice—nay, twice or thrice—or by’r lady, 
some four times—and when he got better, I tenderly brought 
him back to the fold.” 

“ What do you mean? ” 

I meaii; I restored him to the bosom of the club, and 
compassionating the feebleness of his health and extreme low¬ 
ness of his spirits, I recommended him to ‘ take a little wine 
for his stomach’s sake,’ and, when he was sufficicnUy re- 
csublished, to embrace the media-via, m-jamais~nt-toiijours plan 
—not to kill himself like a fool, and not to abstain like a many 
—in a word, to enjoy himself like a rational creature, and do 
as I did; for don’t think, Helen, that I’m a tippler; I’m nothing 
.'ji all of the kind, and never was, and never shall be. 1 7^'^® 
nw comfort far too much. I see that a man cannot give himsclt 
liimself up to drinking without being miserable one half his 
days and mad the other; besides, I like to enjoy my life at all 
sides and ends, which cannot be done by one that suffers him- 
scR to be the slave of a single propensity—and, moreover, 
drinking spoils one’s good looks,” he concluded, with a most 
conceited smile that ought to have provoked me more than 


^ And did Lord Lowborough proBt by your advice? ” I asked. 

** Why yes, in a manner. For a while, he managed very 
well' indeed he was a model of moderation and prudence- 
something too much so for the tastes of our wild commumty; 
but, somehow, Lowborough had not the gift of 
he stumbled a little to one side, he must go down before he could 
rinht himself; if he overshot the mark one night the cffccU Ov 
uVendered him so miserable the next day that he repeat 

the offence to mend it; and so on from day YVnln 
(limorous conscience brought him to a stand, ^d then, m 
his sober moments, he so bothered his friends with 
and his terrors and woes, that they were obliged, m self-defence 
to get him to drown his sorrows m wine, or any more potent 
bevera’^e that came to hand; and when his first scruples of 
conscience were overcome, he would need no more persuading 
he would often grow desperate, and be as great a blackguard 
'is any of them could dcsire-but only to lament lus 
mtcrable wickedness and degradaUon the more when the fit 

AM^t, one day, when he and I were alone together, after 
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pondering awhile in one of his gloomy, abstracted moods, \vith 
his arms folded and his head sunk on his breast, he suddenly woke 
up, and vehemently grasping my arm, said— 

“‘Huntingdon, this won’t do I I’m resolved to have done 
with it.’ 

“ * What, are you going to shoot yourself? * said I, 

“ * No; I’m going to reform.* 

“‘Oh, that’s nothing new I You’ve been going to reform 
these twelve months and more.’ 

“‘Yes, but you wouldn’t let me; and I was such a fool 
I couldn’t live without you. But now I see what it is that keeps 
me back, and what’s wanted to save me; and I’d compass sea 
and land to get it—only I’m afraid there’s no chance.’ And 
be sighed as if his heart would break. 

" * What is it, Lowborough? * said I, thinking he was fairly 
cracked at last. 

“ * A wife,* he answered; ‘ for I can’t live alone, because my 
own mind distracts me, and I can’t live with you, because you 
take the devil’s part against me.’ 

“‘Who—I?’ • 

“ ‘ Yes—all of you do—and you more than any of them, you 
know. But if I could get a wife, with fortune enough to pay 

off my debts and set me straight in the world’- 

“ ‘ To be sure,’ said I. 

‘ .\nd sweetness and goodness enough,’ he continued, ‘ to 
make home tolerable, and to reconcile me to myself, I think 
I should do, yet. I shall never be in love again, that's certain; 
but perhaps that would be no great matter, it would enable 
me to choose with my eyes open—and I should make a good 
husband in spite of it; but could any one be in love with me? 
—tint’s the question. With your good looks and powers of 
fascination ’ (he was pleased to say), ‘ I might hope; but as it 
is, Huntingdon, do you think anybody would take me—ruined 
and wretched as I am? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes, certainly.’ 

“ ‘ Who? ’ 

“ ' Why, any neglected old maid, fast sinking in despair, 
would be delighted to ’- 

“ ‘ No, no,’ said he—‘ it must be somebody that I can love.’ 

“ ‘ Why, you just said you never could be in love again! ’ 

“ ‘ Well, love is not the word—but somebody that I can like. 
I’ll search all England through, at all events! ’ he cried, with a 
sudden burst of hope, or desperation. ‘ Succeed or fail, it will 
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be better than rushing headlong to destruction at that d d 
club: so farewell to it and you. Whenever I meet you on honest 
ground or under a Christian roof, I shall be glad to see you; 
but never more shall you entice me to that devil's den ! ’ 

“ This was shameful language, but I shook hands with him, 
and we parted. He kept his word; and from that time forward, 
he has been a pattern of propriety, as far as I <^n tell; but, 
till lately, I have not had very much to do with him. He 
occasionally sought my company, but as frequently shrunk 
from it, fearing lest I should wile him back to destruction, and 
I found his not very entertaining, especially, as he sometimes 
attempted to awaken my conscience and draw me from the 
perdition he considered himself to have escaped; but when I 
did happen to meet liim, I seldom failed to ask after the progress 
of his matrimonial efforts and researches, and, in general, he 
could give me but a poor account. The mothers were repelled 
by his empty coffers and his rcpuUtion for gambling, and the 
daughters by Ids cloudy brow and melancholy temper—besides, 
he didn’t understand them; he wanted the spirit and assurance 
to carry his point. 

“ I left him at it when I went to the Continent; and on my 
return at the year's end, I found him still a disconsolate bachelor 

_though, certainly, looking somewhat less like an unblcst exile 

from the tomb than before. The young ladies had ceased to be 
afraid of him, and were beginning to think him quite interesting; 
but the mammas were still unrelenting. It was about this time, 
Helen that my good angel brought me into conjunction with 
you- and then I had eves and ears for nobody else. But, mean¬ 
time Lowborough became acquainted with our charming friend 
Miss'wilmot—through the intervention of his good angel, no 
doubt he would tell you, though he did not dare to fix his hopes 
on one so courted and admired, till after they were brought 
into closer conuct here at Suamnglcy, and she, m the ab¬ 
sence of her other admirers, indubitably courted his notice 
and held out every encouragen^ent to his timid advances. Then, 
indeed he began to liopc for a dawn of brighter days; and if, 
for a while I darkened his prospects by standing between him 
and his sun—and so, nearly plunged him again into the abyss 
of dcsoair—it only intensified liis ardour and strengthened his 
houes when I chose to abandon the field in the pursuit of a 

rUlcr treasure. In a word, as I told you, he is fairly besotted. 
At first he could dimly perceive her faults, and they gave mm 
considerable uneasiness; but now his passion and her art 
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together have blinded him to everything but her perfections 
and his amazing good fortune. Last night, he came to me 
brimful of his new-found felicity— 

“ ‘ Huntingdon, I am not a cast-away!' said he, seizing my 
hand and squeezing it like a vice. ‘ There is happiness in store 
for me, yet—even in tliis life—she loves me!" 

“ ‘ Indeed! ’ said 1 . * Has she told you so? * 

** ‘ No, but I can no longer doubt it. Do you not sec how 
pointedly kind and affectionate she is? And she knows the 
utmost extent of my poverty, and cares nothing about it! She 
knows all the folly and all the wickedness of my former life, 
and is not afraid to trust me—and my rank and title are no 
allurements to her; for them she utterly disregards. She is 
the most generous, high-minded being that can be conceived of. 
She will save me, body and soul, from destruction. Already, 
she has ennobled me in my own estimation, and made me three 
times better, wiser, greater than I was. Oh! if I had but known 
her before, how much degradation and misery I should have 
been spared! But what have I done to deserve so magnificent 
a creature? ’ 

“ And the cream of the jest,” continued Mr. Huntingdon, 
laughing, *' is, that the artful minx loves nothing about him but 
his title and pedigree, and ‘ that delightful old family scat.’ ” 

“ How do you know? ” said I. 

** She told me so herself; she said. ‘ As for the man himself, 
I thoroughly despise him; but then, I suppose, it is time to be 
making my choice, and if I waited for some one capable of 
eliciting my esteem and affection, I should have to pass my life 
in single blessedness, for I detest you all!’ Ha, ha! I suspect 
she was wrong there; but, however, it is evident she has no 
love for him, poor fellow.” 

” Then you ought to tell him so.” 

"What! and spoil all her plans and prospects, poor girl? 
No, no: that would be a breach of confidence, wouldn’t it, 
Helen? Ha, ha! Besides, it would break his heart.” And he 
laughed again. 

■ Well, Mr. Huntingdon, I don’t know what you see so 
amazingly diverting in the matter; I see nothing to laugh at. ’ 

" I’m laughing at you, just now, love,” said he, redoubling 
his cachinnations. 

And leaving him to enjoy his merriment alone, I touched 
Ruby with the whip and cantered on to rejoin our companions; 
for we had been walking our horses all this time, and were 
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consequently a long way behind. Arthur was soon at my side 
again; but not disposed to talk to him, I broke into a gallop. 
He did the same ; and we did not slacken our pace till we came 
up with Miss Wilmot and Lord Lowborough, wliich was within 
half a mile of the park gates. I avoided all further conversation 
with him, till we came to the end of our ride, when I meant to 
jump off my horse and vanish into the house, before he could 
offer his assistance; but while I was disengaging my habit from 
the crutch, he lifted me off, and held me by both hands, asserting 
that he would not let me go till 1 had forgiven him. 

“ I have nothing to forgive,” said L “ You have not injured 
me.” 

” No, darling—God forbid that I should! but you are angry, 
because it was to me that Annabella confessed her lack of 
esteem for her lover.” 

“ No, Arthur, it is not that timt displeases me: it is the whole 
system of your conduct towards your friend; and if you Nwsh 
me to forget it, go, now, and tell him what sort of a woman it is 
that he adores so madly, and on whom he has hung his hopes of 
future happiness.” 

“ 1 tell you, Helen, it would break his heart—it would be the 
death of him—besides being a scandalous trick to poor Anna¬ 
bella. There is no help for him now; he is past praying for. 
Besides, she may keep up the deception to the end of the chapter; 
and tlicn he will be just as happy in the illusion as if it were 
reality; or perhaps, he will only discover his mistake when he 
has ccied to love her; and if not, it is much better that the 
truth should dawn gradually upon him. So now, my angel, I 
hope I have made out a clear case, and fully convmce<l you that 
I cannot make the atonement you require. What other requisi¬ 
tion have you to make? Speak, and I will gladly obey.” 

•• I have none but this,” said I, as gravely as before; ‘ that, 
in future, you will never make a jest of the sufferings of others, 
and always use your influtnce with your friends for their own 
advantage against their evil propensities, instead of seconding 

their evil propensities against themselves.” 

“ I will do my utmost,” said he, ” to remember and perform 
the injunctions of my angel monitress and after kissing both 

mv uloved hands, he let me go. » u 

When I entered mv room, I was surprised to see Annabella 

Wilmot standing before my toilet table, composedly surveying 
her features in the glass, with one hand flirting her gold-mounted 
whip, and the otlicr holding up her long habit. 
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“She certainly is a magnificent creature 1 ’* thought ^ I 
beheld that tall, finely-developed figure, and the reflection the 
handsome face in the mirror before me, mth the glossy dark 
hair, slightly and not ungracefully disordered by the breezy 
ride the rich brown complexion glowing with exercise, and the 
black eyes sparkling with unwonted brilliance. On perceiving 
me, she turned round, exclaiming, with a laugh that savoured 

more of malice than of mirth 1 t 

“ Whv Helen I what have you been doing so longr i came 

to tell 'you my good fortune,’^ she continued, regardless of 

Rachel’s presence. “ Lord Lowborough has proposed, and 1 

have been graciously pleased to accept him. Don t you envy 

"'“’N?,*^ love,’* said I—“ or him either,” I mentally added. 

“ And do you like him, Annabella? ” • , , 

“ Like him! yes, to be sure—over head and ears in lovel 
“ Well, I hope you’ll make him a good wife.” 

“ Thank you, my dear. And what besides do you hope? 

“ I hope you will both love each other, and both be happy. 
“Thanks; and I hope you will make a very good \yile to 
Mr. Huntingdon! ” said she, with a queenly bow, and reUred. 

“ Oh, miss! how could you say so to her! cried Rachel. 

Say what? ” replied I. , . . -x 

Why, that you hoped she would make him a good wife. 

I never heard such a thing! ” , , 1 

“ Because, I do hope it—or rather, I wish it—she s almost 

^ “ WcU! ” said she, “ I’m sure I hope he'll make her a good 
husband. They tell queer things about him downstairs. They 

were saying”- .. , , . 

I know, Rachel. I’ve heard all about him ; but he s re¬ 
formed now. And they have no business to tell talcs about 

their masters.” 

“ No, mum— or else, they have said some things about Mr. 
Huntingdon, loo.” 

“ I won't hear them, Rachel; they tell lies. 

“ "Ves, mum,” said she quietly, as she went on arranging 

my hair. 

“ Do you believe them, Rachel? ’’ I asked, after a short pause. 
“ No, miss, not all. You know when a lot of servants gels 
together they like to talk about their betters; and some, lor 
a bit of sNvagger, likes to make it appear as though they knew 
than they do, and to throw out hints and thmgs just to 
*p 685 
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astonish the others. But I think if I was you. Miss Helen, Td 
look very well before I leaped. I do believe a young lady can t 
be too careful who she marries.” 

” Of course not,” said I; “ but be quick, will you, Rachel; 
I want to be dressed.” 

And, indeed, I was anxious to be rid of the good woman, for 
I was in such a melancholy frame I could hardly keep the tears 
out of my eyes while she dressed me. It was not for Lord Low- 
borough—it was not for Annabella—it was not for myself— 
it was for Arthur Huntingdon that they rose. 


i^lh .—They are gone—and he is gone. We are to be parted 
for more than two months—above ten weeks! a long, long time 
to live and not to sec him. But he has promised to wTite often, 
and made me promise to write still oftener, because he will be 
busy settling his affairs, and I shall have nothing better to do. 
Well, I think I shall always have plenty to say. But oh! for the 
time when we shall be always together, and can exchange our 
thoughts without the intervention of these cold go-betweens, 
pen, ink, and paper! 


22Md.—I have had several letters from Arthur, already. 
They are not long, but passing sweet, and just like himself— 
full of ardent affection, and playful lively humour; but—there 
is always a ” but” in this imperfect world—and I do wish he 
would sometimes be serious. I cannot get him to write or speak 
in rciU, solid earnest. I don’t much mind it now, but if it be 
always so, what shall I do with the serious part of myself? 


CHAl^TER XXIII 

Feb. iStk, 1822. 

Early this morning, Arthur mounted his hunter and set off in 

high "lee to meet the - hounds. He will be away all day, 

and so I will amuse myself with my neglected diary, if I can 
give that name to such an irregular composition. It is exactly 

four months since I opened it hist. 

I am married now, and settled down as Mrs. Huntingdon 
of Grassdalc Manor. I have had eight weeks’ experience of 
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matrimony. And do I regret the step I have taken? No, 
though I must confess, in my secret heart, that Arthur is not 
what I thought him at first, and if I had known fiim in the 
beginning as thoroughly as 1 do now, I probably never should 
have loved him, and if I loved him first, and then made the 
discovery, I fear I should have thought it my duty not to have 
married him. To be sure I might have known him, for every 
one was willing enough to tell me about him, and he himself 
was no accomplished hypocrite, but I was wilfully blind, and 
now, instead of regretting tliat I did not discern his full character 
before I was indissolubly bound to him, I am glad, for it has 
saved me a great deal of battling with my conscience, and a 
great deal of consequent trouble and pain; and, whatever I 
ought to have done, my duty now is plainly to love him and to 
cleave to him, and this just tallies with my inclination. 

He is very fond of me—almost too fond. I could do with 
less caressing and more rationality. I should like to be less of 
a pet and more of a friend if I might choose, but I won’t com¬ 
plain of that! I am only afraid his affection loses in depth 
where it gains in ardour. I sometimes liken it to a fire of dry 
twigs and branches compared with one of solid coal—very 
bright and hot; but if it should bum itself out and leave 
notliing but ashes behind, what shall I do? But it won’t—it 
slian t, I am determined— and surely I have power to keep it 
alive. So let me dismiss that thought at once. But Arthur is 
selfish; 1 am constrained to acknowledge that; and, indeed, 
the admission gives me less pain than might be expected, for, 
since I love him so much, 1 can easily forgive him for loving 
himself: he likes to be pleased, and it is my delight to please 
him. and when I regret this tendency of his it is for his own 
sake, not for mine. 

The first instance he gave was on the occasion of our bridal 
tour. He wanted to hurry it over, for all the Continental scenes 
were already familiar to him: many had lost their interest in 
his eyes, and others had never had anything to lose. The 
consequence was, that after a flying transit, through part of 
France and part of Italy, I came back nearly as ignorant as 
1 went, having made no acquaintance w ith persons and manners, 
and very little with things, my head swamiing with a motley 
confusion of objects and scenes—some, it is true, leaving a 
deeper and more pleasing impression than others, but these 
embittered by the recollection that my emotions had not been 
shared by my comjxinion, but tliat, on the contrary, when I had 
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expressed a particular interest in anything that I saw or desired 
to see, it had been displeasing to him, inasmuch as it proved 
that I could take delight in anytliing disconnected with himself. 

As for Paris, we only just touched at tliat, and he would not 
give me time to see one-tenth of the beauties and interesting 
objects of Rome. He wanted to get me home, he said, to have 
me all to himself, and to see me safely installed as the mistress 
of Grassdale Manor, just as single-minded, as naive, and piquant 
as I was; and, as if I had been some frail butterfly, he expressed 
himself fearful of rubbing the silver off my Avings by bringing 
me into contact with society, especially that of Paris and Rome; 
and, moreover, he did not scruple to tell me that there were 
ladies in both places that would tear his eyes out if they 
happened to meet him with me. 

Of course I was vexed at all this; but, still, it was less the 
disappointment to myself that annoyed me, than the disappoint¬ 
ment in him, and the trouble I was at to frame excuses to my 
friends for having seen and observed so little, without imputing 
one particle of blame to my companion. But when wc got 
home—to my new, delightful home—I w'as so happy and he 
was so kind that I freely forgave him all; and I was beginning 
to think my lot too happy, and my husl)and actually too good 
for me, if not too good for this world, when, on the second 
Sunday after our arrival, he shocked and horrified me by 
another instance of his unreasonable exaction. We were walking 
home from the morning service, for it was a fine frosty day, 
and, as we arc so near the church. I had requested the carriage 
should not be used- 

” Helen,” said he, with unusual gravity, ” I urn not quite 

satisfied with you.” 

I desired to know what was wrong. 

*■ But will you promise to reform if I tell you? ” 

*' Ves, if I can, and without offending a higher authority.” 

“ All I there it is, you sec, you don't love me with all your 
heart.” 

” I don’t undcistand you, Arthur (at least I hope I don’t): 
pray tell me what 1 have done or said amiss? ” 

It is nothing you have done or said; it is something that 
you arc—you arc too religious. Now I like a woman to be 
reli'Mous, and 1 think your piety one of your greatest charms, 
but'^tlien, like all other good things, it may be carried too far. 
To my thinking, a woman’s religion ought not to lessen her 
devotion to her earthly lord. She should have enough to purify 
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and ethercalise her soul, but not enough to refine away her 
heart, and raise her above all human sympathies. ’ 

“ And am I above all human sympathies? '' said 1. 

“No darling; but you are making more progress towaras 
that saintly condition than I like; for all these two hours 
I have been thinking of you and wanting to catch your eye, 
and you were so absorbed in your devotions that you had not 
even a glance to spare for me—I declare it is enough to make 
one jealous of one’s Maker—which is very wrong, you know; 
so don’t excite such wicked passions again for my soul s sake.^^ 

“ 1 will give my whole heart and soul to my Maker if I can, 

I answered, ” and not one atom more of it to you than He 
allows. What are you, sir, that you should set yourself up as 
a god and presume to dispute possession of my heart with Him 
to whom 1 owe all I have and all I am, every blessing 1 ever 
did or ever can enjoy—and yourself among the rest—if you 
arc a blessing, which I am half inclined to doubt. 

“Don’t be so hard upon me, Helen; and don’t pinch my 
arm so, you're squeezing your fingers into the bone. 

“ Arthur,” continued I, relaxing my hold of his arm, you 
don’t love me half as much as I do you; and yet, if you loved 
me far less than you do I would not complain, provided you 
loved your Maker more. I should rejoice to see you at any time 
SO deeply absorbed in your devotions that you had not a single 
thought to spare for me. But, indeed, I should lose nothing by 
the change, for the more you loved your ^^d the more deep 
jmd pure and true would be your love to me.” 

At tliis he only laughed and kissed my hand, calling me a 
sweet enthusiast. Then taking off his hat, lie added- 

“ But look here, Helen—what can a man do with such a 

head as this? ” 

The head looked right enough, but when he placed my hand 
on tlic top of it, it sunk in a bed of curls, rather alarmingly 
low, especially in the middle. 

“ You see I was not made to be a saint,” said he, laughing. 

‘ If God meant me to be religious, why didn t He give me 

a proper organ of veneration? ” 

“ You are like the servant,” I replied, ” who, instead or 
employing liis one talent in his master's service, restored it to 
liim unimproved, alleging, as an excuse, that he knew him to 
be a bard man, reaping where be had not sown, and gathering 
where he had not sirawed.’ Of him to whom less is given, less 
will be required, but our utmost exertions are required of us 
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all. You are not without the capacity of veneration, and faith 
and hope, and conscience and reason, and every other requisite 
to a Christianas character if you choose to employ them; but 
all our talents increase in the using, and every faculty, both 
good and bad, strengthens by exercise: therefore, if you choose 
to use the bad, or those which tend to evil, till they become 
your masters, and neglect the good till they dwindle away, you 
have only yourself to blame. But you have talents, Arthur, 
natural endo\snncnts both of heart and mind and temper, such 
as many a better Christian would be glad to possess, if you 
would only employ them in God’s service. I should never 
expect to sec you a devotee, but it is quite possible to be a good 
Christian without ceasing to be a happy, merry-hearted man. ' 
“ You speak like an oracle, Helen, and all you say is indisput¬ 
ably true; but listen here: I am hungry, and I sec before me 
a good substantial dinner; I am told that if I abstain from this 
to-day I shall have a sumptuous feast to-morrow, consisting 
of all manner of dainties and delicacies. Now in the first place, 
I should be loath to wait till to-morrow when I have the means 
of appeasing my hunger already before me: in the second 
place, the solid viands of to-day are more to my taste than the 
dainties that are promised me; in tlie third place, I don't see 
to-morrow's bancjuct, and how can I tell that it is not all a 
fable, got up by the grcasy-face<i fellow that is advising me to 
abstain in order that he may have all the good victuals to him¬ 
self? in the fourth place, this table must be spread for some¬ 
body, and, as Solomon says, ‘ Who can eat, or who else can 
hasten hereunto more than I?’ and finally, with your leave, 
1 11 sit down and satisfy my cravings of to-day, and leave 
to-morrow to shift for itself—who knows but what I may 
secure both this and that?” 

“ But you arc not required to abstain from the substantial 
dinner of to-day; you arc only advised to partake of these 
coarser viands in such moderation as not to incapacitate you 
from enjoying the choicer banquet of to-morrow. If, regardless 
of that counsel, you choose to make a beast of yourself now, 
and over-cat and over-drink yourself till you turn tlic good 
victuals into poison, who is to blame if, hereafter, while you arc 
suffering the torments of yesterday’s gluttony and drunken¬ 
ness, you sec more temperate men sitting dowm to enjoy 
themselves at that splendid entertainment wliich you arc 

unable to taste? ” /• ic i 

'• Most true, my patron saint; but again, our tnend bolomon 
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says, ‘ There b nothing belter for a man than to eat and to 
drink and to be merry.’ ” 

“ And again,” returned I, “ he says, ‘ Rejoice, O young man, 
in thy youth; and walk in the ways of thine heart, and in the 
sight of thine eyes: but know thou, that for all these things, 
God will bring thee into judgment.’ ” 

Well but, Helen, I’m sure I’ve been very good these last 
few weeks. What have you seen amiss in me, and what would 
you have me to do.^ ” 

“ Nothing more than you do, Arthur; your actions are all 
right so far; but I would have your thoughts changed: I would 
have you to fortify yourself against temptation, and not to call 
evil good, and good evil; I should wish you to think more deeply, 
to look further, and aim higher than you do.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 

March 2$lh. 

Arthcr is getting tired—not of me, I trust, but of the idle, 
quiet lile he leads—and no wonder, for he has so few sources of 
amusement: he never reads anything but newspapers and sport¬ 
ing magazines; and when he sees me occupied with a book he 
won’t let me rest till I close it. In fine weather he generally 
manages to get through the time pretty well, but on rainy days, 
of which we have had a good many of late, it is quite painful 
to witness his ennui. I do all I can to amuse him, but it is 
impossible to get him to feel interested in what I most like to 
talk about, while, on the other hand, he likes to talk about 
things that cannot interest me—or even that annoy me—and 
these please him the most of all; for his favourite amusement 
b to sit or loll beside me on the sofa, and tell me stories of his 
former amours, always turning upon the ruin of some confiding 
girl or the cozening of some unsuspecting husband; and when 
I express my horror and indignation he lays it all to the charge 
of jealousy, and laughs till the tears run down his cheeks. 
I used to fly into passions or melt into tears at first, but seeing 
that his delight increased in proportion to my anger and 
agitation, I have since endeavoured to suppress my feelings 
and receive his revelations in the silence of c^m contempt; but 
still he reads the inward struggle in my face, and misconstrues 
my bitterness of soul for hb unworthiness into the pangs of 
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He laughed incredulously. 

“ I wish I could convince you of it now! ” cried I, starting up 
from beside him; and for the first time in my life, and I liope 
the last, I wished I had not married him. 

** Helen,** said he, more gravely, “ do you know that if I 
believed you now I should be very angry? but thank Heaven 
I don't. Though you stand there with your white face and 
flashing eyes, looking at me like a very tigress, I know the heart 
within you perhaps a trifle better than you know it yourself.” 

Without another word I left the room and locked myself 
up in my own chamber. In about half-an-hour he came to the 
door, and first he tried the handle, then he knocked. 

” Won’t you let me in, Helen? ” said he. 

” No; you have displeased me,” I replied, ” and I don’t want 
to see your face or hear your voice again till the morning.” 

He paused a moment as if dumfoundered or uncertain how 
to answer such a speech, and then turned and walked away. 
This was only an hour after dinner: 1 knew he would find it 
very dull to sit alone all the evening; and this considerably 
softened my resentment, though it did not make me relent. 
I was determined to show him that my heart was not his slave, 
and I could live without him if I chose; and I sat down and 
wrote a long letter to my aunt—of course telling her nothing of 
all this. Soon after ten o’clock I heard him come up again, but 
he passed my door and went straight to his own dressing-room, 
where he shut himself in for the night. 

1 was rather anxious to see how he would meet me in the 
mormng, and not a little disappointed to behold him enter the 
breakfast-room with a careless smile. 

” Are you still cross, Helen? ” said he, approaching as if to 
salute me. I coldly turned to the table, and began to pour out 
the coffee, observing that he was rather late. 

He uttered a low whistle and sauntered away to the win¬ 
dow, where he stood for some minutes looking out upon the 
pleasing prospect of sullen, grey clouds, streaming rain, soaking 
lawm, and dripping, leafless trees, and muttering execrations on 
the weather, and then sat down to breakfast. Wliile taking liis 
coffee be muttered it was ” d-d cold.” 

You should not have left it so long.” said I. 

He made no answer, and the meal was concluded in silence. 
It was a relief to both when the letter-bag was brought in. It 
contained upon examination a newspaper and one or two letters 
for him, and a couple of letters for me, which he tossed across 
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he merely murmured an expression of suppressed disappro¬ 
bation, and, shutting the door with a bang, went and stretched 
himself at full length on the sofa, and composed himself to 
sleep. But his favourite cocker. Dash, that had been lying at 
my feet, took the liberty of jumping upon him and beginning 
to lick his face. He struck it off with a smart blow, and the 
poor dog squeaked, and ran cowering back to me. When he 
woke up, about haU-an-hour after, he called it to him again, 
but Dash only looked sheepish and wagged the tip of his tail. 
He called again more sharply, but Dash only clung the closer 
to me, and licked my hand as if imploring protection. Enraged 
at this, his master snatched up a heavy book and hurled 
it at his head. The poor dog set up a piteous outcry and 
ran to the door. I let him out, and then quietly took up 
the book. 

“ Give that book to me,” said Arthur, in no very courteous 
tone. I gave it to him. 

“ Why did you let the dog out? ” he asked. ” Vou knew 
I wanted him.” 

” By what token? ” I replied; *' by your throwing the book 
at him? but, perhaps, it was intended for me? ” 

“No; but I see you’ve got a taste of it,” said he, look¬ 
ing at my hand, that had also been struck, and was rather 
severely grazed. 

I returned to my reading, and he endeavoured to occupy 
himself in the same manner; but, in a little while, after several 
portentous yawns, he pronounced his book to be ” cursed trash,” 
and threw it on the table. Then followed eight or ten minutes 
of silence, during the greater part of which, I believe, he was 
staring at me. At last his patience was tired out. 

'■ What is that book, Helen? ” he exclaimed. 

T told him. 

” Is it interesting? ” 

” Yes, very,” 

I went on reading, or pretending to read, at least—I cannot 
say there was much communication between my eyes and my 
brain; for, while the former ran over the pages, the latter was 
earnestly wondering when .;\rthur would speak next, ami what 
he would say, and what I should answer. But he did not speak 
again till I rose to make the tea, and then it was only to say 
he should not take any. lie continued lounging on the sofa, 
and alternately closing his eyes and looking at his watch and at 
me, till bed-time, when I rose, and took my candle and retired. 
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and talked to his dogs, and wandered from room to room, 
much the same as on the previous day. At last I began to think 
I must introduce the subject myself, and was pondering how 
to bring it about, when John unwittingly came to my relief 
with the following message from the coachman— 

'* Please, sir, Richard says one of the horses has got a very 
bad cold, and he thinks, sir, if you could make it convenient 
to go the day after to-morrow, instead of to-morrow, he could 
physic it to-day so as **- 

“ Confound his impudence!** interjected the master. 

Please, sir, he says it would be a deal better if you could,*’ 
persisted John, " for he hopes there’ll be a change in the 
weather shortly, and he says it’s not likely, when a horse is 
so bad with a cold, and physicked and all ”- 

" De\il take the horse!” cried the gentleman—" Well, tell 
him rU think about it,” he added, after a moment’s reflection. 
He cast a searching glance at me, as the servant withdrew, 
expecting to see some token of deep astonishment and alarm; 
but, being previously prepared, I preserved an aspect of stoical 
indifference. His countenance fell as he met my steady gaze, 
and he turned away in very obvious disappointment, and 
walked up to the fireplace, where he stood in an attitude of 
undisguised dejection, leaning against the chimney-piece with 
bis forehead sunk upon his arm. 

” Where do you want to go, Arthur? ” said I. 

“ To London,” replied he gravely. 

” What for? ” I asked. 

” Because I cannot be happy here.** 

” Why not? ” 

” Because my wife doesn t love me.” 

” She would love you with all her heart, if you deserved it.” 

“ What must I do to deserve it? ” 

This seemed humble and earnest enough; and I was so much 
affected, between sorrow and joy, that I was obliged to pause a 
few seconds before I could steady my voice to reply. 

” If she gives you her heart,” said I, ” you must take it 
thankfully, and use it well, and not pull it in pieces, aiul laugh 
in her face, because she cannot snatch it away.” 

He now turned round and stood facing me, with his back to 
the fire. 

” C^me then, Helen, are you going to be a good girl?” said he. 

This sounded rather too arrogant, and the smile that accom¬ 
panied it did not please me. I therefore hesitated to reply. 
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Perhaps my former answer had implied too much: he had heard 
my voice falter, and might have seen me brush away a tear. 

“Arc you going to forgive me, Helen?’* he resumed, 
more humbly. 

“Are you penitent?” I replied, stepping up to him and 
smiling in his face. 

“ Heart-broken!” he answered, with a rueful countenance, 
yet with a merry smile just lurking within his eyes and about 
the comers of his mouth; but this could not repulse me, and I 
fiew into his amis. He fcr\’cntly embraced me, and though I 
shed a torrent of tears, I think I ne\ er was happier in my life 
than at that moment. 

“ Then you won’t go to London, Arthur? ” I said, when the 
first transport of tears and kisses had subsided. 

No, love,—unless you will go with me.’’ 

“ I will, gladly,” I answered, “ if you think the change will 
amuse you, and if you will put off the journey till next week.” 

lie readily consented, but said there was no need of much 
preparation, as he should not be for staying long, for he did not 
wish me to be Londoni.sed, and to lose my country freshness 
and originality by too much intercourse with the ladies of the 
world. I thought this folly; but I did not wish to contradict 
him now: I merely said that I was of very domestic habits, 
as he well knew, and had no p.irticular wish to mingle with 
the world. 

So wc are to go to London on Monday, the day after to¬ 
morrow. It is now four clays since the termination of our 
cjuarrcl, and I’m sure it has done us both good: it has made 
me like Arthur a great deal better, and made him behave a 
great deal better to me. lie has never once attempted to annoy 

me since, by the most distant allusion to Lady F-, or any 

of those disagreeable reminiscences of his former life—I wish I 
could blot them from my memory, or else get him to regard 
such matters in the same light as 1 do. Well! it is something, 
however, to have made him sec that they are not fit subjects 
for a conjugal jest. He may see further some time—I will put 
no limits to my hopes; and, in spite of my aunt’s forebodings 
and my own unspoken fears, I trust wc shall be happy yet. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

On the eighth of April, wc went to London; on the eighth of 
May I returned, in obedience to Arthur's wish; very much 
against my own, because I left him behind. If he had come 
with me, I should have been very glad to get home again, for 
he led me such a round of restless dissipation, while there, that, 
in that short space of time, I was quite tired out. He seemed 
bent upon displaying me to his friends and acquaintances in 
particular, and the public in general, on every possible occasion, 
and to the greatest possible advantage. It was something to 
feel that he consider^ me a worthy object of pride; but I paid 
dear for the gratification, for, in the first place, to please him, I 
had to violate my cherished predilections—my almost rooted 
principles in favour of a plain, dark, sober style of dress; I 
must sparkle in costly jewels, and deck myself out like a painted 
butterfly, just as I had, long since, determined I would never 
do—and this was no trifling sacrifice;—in the second place. I 
was continually straining to satisfy his sanguine expectations 
and do honour to his choice, by my general conduct and deport¬ 
ment, and fearing to disappoint him by some awkward mis¬ 
demeanour, or some trait of inexperienced ignorance about the 
customs of society, especially when I acted the part of hostess, 
wluch I was not unfrcquently called upon to do; and in the 
third place, as I intimated before, I was wearied of the throng 
and bustle, the restless hurry and ceaseless change of a life so 
alien to all my previous habits. At last, he suddenly discovered 
that the London air did not agree with me, and I was languishing 
for my country home, and must immediately return to Grassdalc. 

I laughingly assured him that the case was not so urgent as 
he appeared to think it, but I was quite willing to go home if lie 
was. He replied that he should be obliged to remain a week or 
two longer, as he had business that required his presence. 

“ Tlien I will stay with vou,” said I. 

But I can’t do with you, Helen,” was his answer: ” as long 
as you stay, I shall attend to you and neglect my business.” 

■■ But I won't let you,” I returned: ‘‘ now that I know you 
have business to attend to, I shall insist upon your attending 
to it, and letting me alone—and, to tell the truth, I shall be 
glad of a little rest. I can take my rides and walks in the park 
as usual; and your business cannot occupy all your time; I 
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shall see you at meal-times and in the evenings, at least, and 
that will be better than being leagues away and never seeing 
you at all." 

“ But, my love, I cannot let you stay. How can I settle my 
affairs when I know that you arc here, neglected ”- 

“ I shall not feel myself neglected: while you are doing your 
duty, Arthur, I shall never complain of neglect. If you had told 
me before, that you had anything to do, it would have been half 
done before this; and now you must make up for lost time by 
redoubled exertions. Tell me what it is; and I will be your 
taskmaster, instead of being a hindrance." 

“ No, no," persisted the impracticable creature; “ you must 
go home, Helen; I must have the satisfaction of knowing that 
you arc safe and well, though far away. Your bright eyes 
are faded, and that tender, delicate bloom has quite deserted 
your check." 

“ That is only with too much gaiety and fatigue." 

“ It is not, 1 tell you; it is the London air: you are pining 
for the fre.*;h breezes of your country home—and you shall feel 
them, before you are two days older. And remember your 
situation, dearest Helen; on your health, you know, depends 
the health, if not the life, of our future hope." 

" Then you really wish to get rid of me? " 

“ Positively, 1 do; and I will take you down myself to Grass- 
dale, and then return. I shall not be absent above a week— 
or fortnight at most." 

“ But if I must go, I will go alone: if you must stay, it is 
needless to waste your time in the journey there and back." 

But he did not like the idea of sending me alone. 

“ Why, what helpless creature do you take me for," I replied, 
“ that you cannot trust me to go a hundred miles in our owm 
carriage with our own footman and a maid to attend me? If 
you come with me 1 shall assuredly keep you. But tell me, 
Arthur, what is this tiresome business; and why did you never 
mention it before? " 

li is only a little business with my lawyer," said he; and 
he told me something about a piece of property he wanted to 
sell in order to pay off a part of the incumbrances on his estate; 
but either the account was a little confused, or I was rather dull 
of comprehension, lor 1 could not clearly understand how that 
should keep him in town a fortnight after me. Still less can I 
now comprehend how it should keep him a month—for it is 
nearly that lime since I left him, and no signs of his return as 
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yet. In every letter he promises to be with me in a few days, 
and every time deceives me—or deceives himself. His excuses 
are \'ague and insufficient. I cannot doubt that he is got among 
his former companions again—Oh, why did I leave him! I wish 
_I do intensely wish he would return! 

June 2^th. —No Arthur yet; and for many days I have been 
looking and longing in vain for a letter. His letters, when they 
come, are kind—if fair words and endearing epithets can pve 
them a claim to the title—but very short, and full of trivial 
excuses and promises that I cannot trust; and yet how anxiously 
I look forward to them 1 how eagerly I open and devour one of 
those little, hastily-scribbled returns for the three or four long 
letters, hitherto unanswered, he has had from me! 

Oh, it is cruel to leave me so long alone! He knows I have 
no one but Rachel to speak to, for we have no neighbours here, 
except the Hargraves, whose residence I can dimly descry from 
these upper windows embosomed among those low, w'oody hills 
beyond the Dale. I was glad when I learnt that Milicent was 
so near us; and her company would be a soothing solace to 
me now, but she is still in tow'n with her mother: there is no 
one at the Grove but little Esther and her French governess, 
for Walter is always away. I saw that paragon of manly per¬ 
fections in London: he seemed scarcely to merit the eulogiums 
of his mother and sister, though he certainly appeared more 
conversable and agreeable than Lord Lowborough, more candid 
and high-minded than Mr. Grimsby, and more polished and 
gentlemanly than Mr. Hattersley, Arthur’s only other friend 
whom he judged fit to introduce to me.—Oh, Arthur, w'hy 
won’t you come! why won’t you write to me at least! You 
talked about my health—how can you expect me to gather 
bloom and vigour here; pining in solitude and restless anxiety 
from day to day?—It would serve you right to come back and 
find my good looks entirely wasted away. I would beg my 
uncle and aunt, or my brother, to come and see me, but I do 
not like to complain of my loneliness to them,—and indeed, 
loneliness is the least of my sufferings; but what is he doincr- - 
V. hat is it that keeps him away ? It is this ever-recurring question 
and the horrible suggestions it raises that distract me. 

July yd .—My last bitter letter has wTung from him an 
answer at last,—and a rather longer one than usual; but still 
I don’t know what to make of it. He playfully abuses me for 
the gall and vinegar of my latest effusion, tells me 1 can have 
no conception of the multitudinous engagements that keep him 
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away, but avers that, in spite of them all, he will assuredly be 
with me before the close of next week; though it is impossible 
for a man, so circumstanced as he is, to fix the precise day of 
his return: meantime he exhorts me to the exercise of patience, 
“ that first of woman’s virtues,” and desires me to remember 
the saying, “ Absence makes the heart grow fonder,” and 
comfort myself with the assurance that the longer he stays 
away, the better he shall love me when he returns; and till 
he does return, he begs I will continue to wiite to him con¬ 
stantly, for, though he is sometimes too idle and often too 
busy to answer my letters as they come, he likes to receive 
them daily, and if I fulfil my threat of punisliing his seeming 
neglect by ceasing to write, he shall be so angry that he will 
do liis utmost to forget me. He adds this piece of intelligence 
respecting poor Milicent Hargrave— 

” Your little friend Miliccnt is likely, before long, to follow 
your example, and take upon her the yoke of matrimony in 
conjunction with a friend of mine. Hattersley, you know, has 
not yet fulfilled his direful threat of tlirowing his precious 
person away on the first old maid that chose to evince a tender¬ 
ness for him; but he still preserves a resolute determination to 
see himself a married man before the year is out: ‘ Only,’ said 
he to me, ' I must have somebody that will let me have my 
own way in ever>’thing—not like your wife, Huntingdon; she 
is a charming creature, but she looks as if she had a will of 
her own, and could play the vixen upon occasion ’ (I thought 
' you're right there, man,’ but I didn’t say so). ‘ I must have 
some good, quiet soul that will let me just do what 1 like and go 
where I like, keep at home or stay away, without a word of 
reproach or complaint; for I can’t do with being bothered. 

‘ Well,’ said I, ' I know somebody that will suit you to a tee, 
if you don't care for money, and that’s Hargrave’s sister, 
Milicent.’ He desired to be introduced to her forthwith, for 
he said he had plenty of the needful himself—or should have, 
when his old governor chose to quit the stage. So you sec, 
Helen, I have managed pretty well, both for your friend 
and mine.” 

Poor Milicent! But I cannot imagine she will ever be led to 
accept such a suitor—one so repugnant to all her ideas of a 
man to be honoured and loved. 

5/A.—Alasl I was mistaken. I have got a long letter from 
her this morning, telling me she is already engaged, and expects 
to be married before the close of the month. 
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I hardly know what to say about it,” she writes, ” or what 
to think. To tell you the truth, Helen, I don’t like the thoughts 
of it at all. If I am to be Mr. Hattcrsley’s wife, I must try to 
love him; and I do try with all my might; but I have made 
very little progress yet; and the worst symptom of the case 
is, that the further he is from me the better I like him: he 
frightens me with his abrupt manners and strange hectoring 
wa'l'S, and I dread the thoughU of marrying him. ‘ Then why 
have you accepted him? * you will ask; and I didn t know I 
had accepted him; but mamma tells me I have, and he seems 
to think so too. I certainly didn’t mean to do so; but I did 
not like to give him a flat refusal for fear mamma should be 
grieved and angry (for I knew she wished me to marry him), 
and I wanted to talk to her first about it, so I gave liim what 
I thought was an evasive, half negative answer; but she says 
it was*^ good as an acceptance, and he would think me very 
capricious if I were to attempt to draw back—and indeed, 

I was so confused and frightened at the moment, I can hardly 
tell what I said. And next time I saw him, he accosted me in 
all confidence as his affianced bride, and immediately began 
to settle matters with mamma. I had not courage to contradict 
them then, and how can I do it now? I cannot: they would 
tliink me mad. Besides, mamma is so delighted with the idea 
of the match; she thinks she has managed so well for me, 
and 1 cannot bear to disappoint her. I do object sometimes, 
and tell her what I feel, but you don t know how she talks. 
Mr. Hattersley, you know, is the son of a rich banker, and as 
Esther and I have no fortunes, and Walter very^ little, our 
dear mamma is very anxious to see us all well married, that is, 
united to rich partners—it is not my idea of being well married, 
but she means it all for the best. She says when I am safe off 
her hands it will be such a relief to her mind; and she assures 
me it will be a good thing for the family as well as for me. 
Even Walter is pleased at the prospect, and when I confessed 
my reluctance to him, he said it was all childish rionsense. Do 
you think it nonsense, Helen? I should not care if I could see 
any prospect of being able to love and admire him, but 1 can t. 
There is notliing about him to hang one’s esteem and affection 
upon: he is so diametrically opposite to what I imagined my 
husband should be. Do write to me, and say all you to 
encourage me. Don’t attempt to dissuade me, for my fate is 
fixed: preparations for the important event are already going 
on around me; and don’t say a word against Mr. Hattersley, 
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for I want to think well of liim; and though I have spoken 
against him myself, it is for the last time; hereafter, I shall 
never permit myself to utter a word in his dispraise, however 
he may seem to deserve it; and whoever ventures to speak 
slightingly of the man I have promised to love, to honour, 
and obey, must expect my serious displeasure. After all, I 
think he is quite as good as Mr. Huntingdon, if not better; 
and yet, you love him, and seem to be happy and contented; 
and perhaps I may manage as well. You must tell me, if you 
can, that Mr. Hatterslcy is better than he seems—that he is up¬ 
right, honourable, and open-hearted—in fact, a perfect diamond 
in the rough. He may be all this, but I don’t know him. I know 
only the exterior and what I trust is the worst part of him.” 

She concludes with “ Good-bye, dear Helen, I am waiting 
anxiously for your advice—but mind you let it be all on the 
right side.” 

Alas! poor Milicent, what encouragement can I give you? 
or what advice—except that it is better to make a bold stand 
now, though at the expense of disappointing and angering 
both mother and brother, and lover, than to devote your whole 
life, hereafter, to misery and vain regret? 

Saturday, lyh .—The week is over, and he is not come. All 
the sweet summer is passing away without one breath of 
pleasure to me or benefit to him. And I had all along been 
looking forward to this season with the fond, delusive hope 
that we should enjoy it so sweetly together; and that, with 
God’s help and my e.xcrtions, it would be the means of elevating 
his mind, and refining his taste to a due appreciation of the 
salutary and pure delights of nature and peace, and holy love. 
But now—at evening, when I sec the round, red sun sink quietly 
down behind those woody hills, leaving them sleeping in a w«arm, 
red. golden haze, I only think another lovely day is lost to him 
and me; and at morning, when roused by the flutter and cliirp 
of the sparrows, and the gleeful twitter of the swallows—all 
intent upon feeding their young, and full of life and joy in their 
own little frames—I open the window to inhale the balmy, 
soul-reviving air, and look out upon the lovely landscape, 
laughing in dew and sunshine—I too often shame that glorious 
scene with tears of thankless misery, because he cannot feel its 
freshening influence; and when I wander in the ancient woods, 
and meet tlie little wild-flowcrs smiling in my path, or sit in 
the shadow of our noble ash-lrees by the water-side, with their 
branches gently swa>ing in the light summer breeze that 
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murmurs through tlieir feathery foliage—my cars full of that 
low music mingled with the dreamy hum of insects, my eyes 
abstractedly gazing on the glassy surface of the little lake 
before me, Nvith the trees that crowd about its bank, some grace¬ 
fully bending to kiss its waters, some rearing their stately heads 
high above, but strctcliing their wide arms over its margin, all 
faithfully mirrored far, far down in its glassy depth—tliough 
sometimes the images are partially broken by the sport of 
aquatic insects, and sometimes, for a moment, the whole is 
shivered into trembling fragments by a transient breeze that 
swept the surface too roughly—still I have no pleasure; for 
the greater the happiness that nature sets before me, the more 
I lament that he is not here to taste it: the greater the bliss 
we might enjoy together, tlie more I feel our present wretched¬ 
ness apart (yes, ours; he must be wretched though he may 
not know it); and the more my senses are pleased, the more 
my heart is oppressed; for he keeps it with him confined amid 
the dust and smoke of London—perhaps, shut up w’ithin the 
walls of his own abominable club. 

But most of all, at night, when I enter my lonely chamber, 
and look out upon the summer moon, “ sweet regent of the sky,'^ 
floating above me in the “ black blue vault of heaven,” shedding 
a flood of silver radiance over park, and wood, and water, so 
pure, so peaceful, so divine—and think. Where is he now?— 
what is he doing at this moment? wholly unconscious of this 
heavenly scene—perhaps, revelling witli Iris boon companions, 
perhaps—God help me, it is too—too much! 

2 y 4 .—Thank Heaven, he is come at last! But how altered! 
flushed and feverish, listless and languid, his beauty strangely 
diminished, his vigour and vivacity quite departed. I have 
not upbraided liim by word or look; I have not even asked 
him what he liaus been doing. I have not the heart to do it, 
for I think he is ashamed of himself—he must be so indeed, 
and such inquiries could not fail to be painful to both. My 
forbearance pleases him—touches him even, I am inclined to 
think. He says he is glad to be home again, and God knows 
how glad I am to get him back, even as he is. He lies on the 
sofa nearly all day long; and I play and sing to him for hours 
together. I wTite his letters for him, and get him everything 
he wants; and sometimes I read to him, and sometimes I talk, 
and sometimes only sit by him and soothe him with silent 
caresses. I know he does not deserve it; and I fear I am spoiling 
him; but this once, 1 will forgive liim, freely and entirely, 
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I \vill shame him into virtue if I can, and I will never let him 
leave me again. 

He is pleased with my attentions—it may be, grateful for 
them. He likes to have me near him; and though he is peevish 
and testy with his servants and his dogs, he is gentle and kind 
to me. What he would be, if I did not so watchfully anticipate 
his wants, and so carefully avoid, or immediately desist from 
doing anything that has a tendency to irritate or disturb him, 
with however little reason, I cannot tell. How intensely I wish 
he were worthy of all this care! Last night as I sat beside him, 
with his head in my lap, passing my fingers through his beautiful 
curls, this thought made my eyes overflow witli sorrowful tears 
—as it often docs; but this time, a tear fell on his face and made 
him look up. He smiled, but not insultingly. 

“ Dear Helen! '* he said—“ why do you cry? you know that 
I love you ” (and he pressed my hand to his feverish lips), 
“ and what more could you desire? ” 

“ Only, Arthur, that you would love yourself, as truly and 
as faithfully as you are loved by me.” 

” That would be hard, indeed! ” he replied, tenderly squeezing 
my hand. 

August 24/h. —Arthur is himself again, as lusty and reckless, 
as liglit of heart and head as ever, and as restless and hard to 
amuse as a spoilt child, and almost as full of mischief too, 
especially when wet weather keeps him within doors. I wish 
he had something to do, some useful trade, or profession, or 
employment—anything to occupy his head or his hands for a 
few hours a day, and give him something besides his own 
pleasure to think about. If he would play the country gentle¬ 
man, and attend to the farm—but that he knows nothing about, 
and won’t give his mind to consider,—or if he would take up 
with some literary study, or learn to draw or to play—as he is 
so fond of music, I often try to persuade him to learn the piano, 
but he is far loo idle for such an undcrt.aking: he has no more 
idea of exerting himself to overcome obstacles than he has of 
restraining Itis natural appetites; and these two things arc the 
ruin of him. 1 lay thorn both to the charge of his harsh yet 
careless father, and his madly indulgent mother. If ever I am 
a mother I will zealously strive against this crime of oycr- 
mdulgcnce. I can hardly give it a milder name when I think 
of the evils it brings. 

Happily, it will soon be the shooting season, and then, 
if the weather permit, he will find occupation enough in the 
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pursuit and destruction of the partridges and pheasants: we 
have no grouse, or he might have been similarly occupied at 
this moment, instead of lying under the acacia tree pulling 
poor Dash's ears. But he says it is dull work shooting alone; 
he must have a friend or two to help him. 

“ Let them be tolerably decent then, Arthur,” said I. The 
word ” friend,” in his mouth, makes me shudder: I know it 
was some of his “friends” that induced him to stay behind 
me in London, and kept him away so long—indeed, from what 
he has unguardedly told me, or hinted from time to time, I 
cannot doubt that he frequently showed them my letters, to 
let them see how fondly his wife watched over his interests 
jmd how keenly she regretted his absence; and that they 
induced him to remain week after week, and to plunge into all 
manner of excesses to avoid being laughed at for a wife-ridden 
fool, and, perhaps, to show how far he could venture to go with¬ 
out danger of shaking the fond creature’s devoted attachment. 
It is a hateful idea, but I cannot believe it is a false one. 

Wei), replied he, “ I thought of Lord Lowborough for 
one; but there is no possibility of getting him without his 
better half, our mutual friend, Annabella; so we must ask 
them both. You're not afraid of her, are you, Helen?” he 
asked, with a mischievous twinkle in his eyes. 

“ Of course not,” I answered: “ why should I?—And who 
besides? ” 

" Hargrave for one~hc wUl be glad to come, though his 
own place is so near, for he has little enough land of his own 
to shoot over, and we can extend our depredations into it, if 
we like;—and he is thoroughly respectable, you know, Helen, 
quite a lady s man:—and I think Grimsby for another: he's a 
decent, quiet fellow enough—you'll not object to Grimsby? ” 

“ I hate him: but. however, if you wish it. I’ll try to endure 
his presence for a while.” 

“ All a prejudice, Helen—a mere woman’s antipathy.” 

“ No; I have solid grounds for my dislike. And is that all? ” 
Why, yes, I think so. Hattersley will be too busy billing 
and cooing with his bride to have much time to spare for guns 
and dogs, at present,” he replied. And that reminds me, that 
I liave had several letters from Milicent .since her marriage, 
and that she either is, or pretends to be, quite reconciled to her 
lot. She professes to have discovered numberless virtues and 
perfections in her husband, some of which, I fear, less partial 
eyes would fail to distinguish, though they sought them care- 
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fully with tears; and now that she is accustomed to his loud 
voice, and abrupt, uncourtcous manners, she affirms she finds 
no difficulty in loving him as a wife should do, and begs I will 
bum that letter wherein she spoke so unadvisedly against him. 
So that I trust she may yet be happy; but, if she is, it will 
be entirely the reward of her own goodness of heart; for had 
she chosen to consider herself the victim of fate, or of her 
mother’s worldly wisdom, she might have been thoroughly 
miserable; and if, for duty’s sake, she had not made every 
effort to love her husband, she would, doubtless, have hated 
liim to the end of her days. 


CILVTTER XXVI 

Sept. 2yd. 

Our guests arriv'ed three weeks ago. Lord and Lady Low- 
borough have now been married above eight months; and I 
will do the lady the crecht to say that her husband is quite 
an altered man; his looks, his spirits, and his temper, arc all 
perceptibly changed for the better since I last saw him. But 
there is room for improvement still. He is not always cheerful, 
nor always contented, and she often complains of his ill-humour, 
which, however, of all persons, she ought to be the last to 
accuse him of, as he never displays it against her, except for 
such conduct as would provoke a saint. He adores her still, 
and would go to the world's end to please her. She knows her 
power, ajid she uses it too; but well knowing, that to wheedle 
and coax is safer than to command, she judiciously tempers 
her despotism with flattery and blandishments enough to make 
him deem himself a favoured and a happy man. 

But she has a way of tormenting him, in wlrich I am a fellovy- 
sufferer, or might be, if I chose to regard myself as such. This 
is by openly, but not too glaringly, coquetting with Mr. Hunting¬ 
don, who is quite willing to be her partner in the game; but I 
donT care for it, because, with him, I know there is nothing but 
personal vanity, and a mischievous desire to excite my jealousy, 
and, perhaps, to torment his friend; and she, no doubt, is 
actuated by much the same motives; only there is more of 
malice, and less of playfulness, in her manceuvres. It is, 
obviously, therefore, my interest to disappoint them as 

far as 1 am concerned, by preserving a cheerful, undisturbed 
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serenity throughout; and, accordingly, I endeavour to show the 
fullest confidence in ray husband, and the greatest indifference 
to the arts of ray attractive guest. I have never reproaclicd the 
former but once, and that was for laughing at Lord Low- 
borough’s depressed and anxious countenance one evenin'^ 
when they had both been particularly provoking; and then* 
indeed, I said a good deal on the subject, and rebuked hini 
sternly enough; but he only laughed, and said— 

“ You can feel for him, Helen—can’t you? ” 

I can feel for any one tliat is unjustly treated,” I replied, 
“ and 1 can feel for those that injure them too.” 

“ Why Helen, you are as jealous as he is! ” cried he, laughing 
still more; and I found it impossible to convince him of his 
mistake. So, from that time, I tLive carefully refrained from any 
notice of the subject whatever, and left Lord Lowborough to 
take care of himself. He either has not the sense or the power to 
follow my example, though he does try to conceal his uneasiness 
^ well as he can; but still, it will appear in his face, and his 
Ul-humour will peep out at intervals, though not in the expres¬ 
sion of open resentment—they never go far enough for that. 
But, I confess, I do feel jealous at times—most painfully, 
bitterly so—when she sings and plays to him, and he hangs 
over the instrument, and dwells upon her voice with no affected 
interest; for then, I know he is really delighted, and I have 
no power to awaken similar fervour. I can amuse and please 
him with my simple songs, but not delight him thus. 

28 /A.—Yesterday, we all went to the Grove, Mr. Hargrave’s 
much-neglectcd home. His mother fretjuently asks us over, 
that she may have the pleasure of her dear Walter’s company; 
and this time she had invited us to a dinner-party, and got 
together as many of the country gentry as were within reach 
to meet us. The entertainment was vcr>' well got up; but I 
could not help thinking about the cost of it all the time. I 
don’t like Mrs. Hargrave; she is a hard, pretentious, worldly- 
landed woman* She has money enough to live very comfortably, 

If she only knew how to use it judiciously, and had taught lier 
win to do the same; but she is ever straining to keep up appear- 
ances, ^ith that despicable pride that shuns the semblance of 
poverty as of a shameful crime. She grinds her dependents, 
fMnehes her servants, and depri\es even her daughters and 
herself of the real comforts of life, because she will not consent 
to yield the fialm in outward show to those \vho have three times 
her wealth; and, above all, because she is determined her 
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cherished son shall be enabled to hold up his head with the 
highest gentleman in the land/’ This same son, I imagine, is a 
man of expensive habits—no reckless spendthrift, and no 
abandoned sensualist, but one who likes to have “ everything 
handsome about him,” and to go to a certain length in youthful 
indulgences—not so much to gratify his own tastes as to main¬ 
tain his reputation as a man of fashion in the world, and a 
respectable fellow among his own lawless companions; while he 
is too selfish to consider how many comforts might be obtained 
for his fond mother and sisters with the money he thus wastes 
upon himself: as long as they can contrive to make a respectable 
appearance once a year, when they come to town, he gives 
himself little concern about their private stintings and struggles 
at home. This is a harsh judgment to form of “ dear, noble- 
minded, generous-hearted Walter,” but I fear it is too just. 

Mrs. Hargrave’s anxiety to make good matches for her 
daughters is partly the cause, and partly the result, of these 
errors: by making a figure in the world, and showing them off 
to advantage, she hopes to obtain better chances for them; 
and by thus living beyond her legitimate means, and lavishing 
so much on their brother, she renders them portionless, and 
makes them burdens on her hands. Poor Miliccnt, I fear, has 
already fallen a sacrifice to the manocuvrings of this mistaken 
mother, who congratulates herself on having so satisfactorily 
discharged her maternal duty, and hopes to do as well for 
Esther. But Esther is a child as yet—a little merry romp of 
fourteen: as honest-hearted, and as guileless and simple as her 
sister; but with a fearless spirit of her own, that I fancy her 
mother will find some difficulty in bending to her purposes. 


CHAPTER XXVH 

OciobfT <)th. 

It was on the night of the 4th, a litlle after tea, that Annabella 
had been singing and playing, with Arthur as usual at her side; 
she had ended her song, but blill she sat at the instrument; and 
he stood leaning on the back of her chair, conversing in scarcely 
audible tones, with his face in very close proximity with hers. 
I looked at Lord Lowborough. He was at the other end of the 
room, talking with Messrs. Hargrave and Grimsby; but I saw 
him dart towards his lady and his host a quick, imp;itient gkince. 
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expressive of intense disquietude, at which Grimsby smiled. 
Determined to interrupt the t£te-d-t£Uf I rose, and, selecting a 
piece of music from the music-stand, stepped up to the piano, 
intending to ask the lady to play it; but I stood transfixed 
and speechless on seeing her seated there, listening, with what 
seem^ an exultant smile on her flushed face, to his soft mur- 
murings, with her hand quietly surrendered to his clasp. The 
blood rushed first to my heart, and then to my head; for there 
was more than this; almost at the moment of my approach, 
he cast a hurried glance over his shoulder towards the other 
occupants of the room, and then ardently pressed the unresist¬ 
ing hand to his lips. On raising his eyes, he beheld me, and 
dropped them again, confounded and dismayed. She saw me too, 
and confronted me with a look of hard defiance. I laid the music 
on the piano, and retired. I felt ill; but I did not leave the room: 
happily, it was getting late, and could not be long before the 
company dispersed. I went to the fire, and leant my head 
against the cliimney-piece. In a minute or two, some one asked 
me if 1 felt unwell. I did not answer; indeed, at the time, I 
knew not what was said; but I mechanically looked up, and 
saw Mr. Hargrave standing beside me on the rug. 

Shall I get you a glass of wine? ” said he. 

“ No, thank you,*’ I replied; and, turning from him, I looked 
round. Lady Lowborough was beside her husband, bending 
over him as he sat, with her hand on his shoulder, softly talking 
and smiling in his face; and Arthur was at the table, turning 
over a book of engravings. I seated myself in the nearest 
chair; and Mr. Hargrave, finding his services were not desired, 
judiciously withdrew. Shortly after, the company broke up, and, 
as the ^csts were retiring to their rooms, Arthur approached 
me, smiling with the utmost assurance. 

" Are you very angry, Helen? ” murmured he. 

“ This is no jest, Arthur,said I seriously, but as ciilmly 
as I could—** unless you think it a jest to lose my affection 
for ever.” 

“What! so bitter?” he exclaimed laughingly, clasping my 
hand between both his; but I snatched it away, in indignation 
—ali^st in disgust, (or he was obviously affected with wine. 

” Then I must go down on my knees,” said he; and kneeling 
before me, with clasped hands, uplifted in mock humiliation, he 
continued imploringly—“Forgive me, Helen!—dear Ilelcn, 
forgive me, and I’ll never do it again! ” and, burying his face 
in his handkerchief, he affected to sob aloud. 
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LeavTng him thus employed, I took my candle, and, slipping 
quietly from the room, hastened upstairs as fast as I could. 
But he soon discovered that I had left him, and, rushing up after 
me, caught me in his arms, just as I had entered the chamber 
and was about to shut the door in his face. 

“No, no, by heaven, you shan’t escape me so!*’ he cried. 
Then, alarmed at my agitation, he begged me not to put myself 
in such a passion, telling me I was white in the face, and should 
kill myself if I did so. 

“Let me go, then,” I murmured; and immediately he re¬ 
leased me—and it was well he did, for I was really in a passion. 
I sank into the easy-chair and endeavoured to compose myself, 
for I wanted to speak to him calmly. He stood beside me, but 
did not venture to touch me or to speak, for a few seconds; then 
approaching a little nearer, he dropped on one knee—not in 
mock humility, but to bring himself nearer my level, and leaning 
his hand on the arm of the chair, he beg.in in a low voice— 

“ It is all nonsense, Helen—a jest, a mere nothing—not worth 
a thought. Will you never learn,” he continued more boldly, 

“ that you have nothing to fear from me? that I love you 
wholly and entirely?—or if,” he added with a lurking smile, 

*■ I ever give a thought to another you may well spare it, for 
those fancies are here and gone like a flash of lightning, while 
my love for you bums on steadily, and for ever like the sun. 
You little exorbitant tyrant, will not that ”- 

“ Be quiet a moment, will you, Arthur,” said I, “ and listen 
to me—and don’t think I’m in a jealous fury: I am perfectly 
calm. Feel my hand.” And I gravely extended it towards him 
— but dosed it upon his with an energy that seemed to disprove 
the assertion, and made him smile. ” You needn’t smile, sir,” 
said I, still tightening my grasp, and looking steadfastly on 
him till he almost quailed before me. ” You may think it all 
very fine, Mr. Huntingdon, to amuse yourself with rousing my 
jealousy; but take care you don’t rouse my hate instead. And 
when you have once extinguished my love, you wall find it no 
easy matter to kindle it again.” 

" Well, Helen, I won’t repeat the offence. But I meant nothing 
by it, I assure you. I had taken too much wine, and 1 was 
scarcely myself at the time.” 

” You often take too much wine; and that is another practice 
I detest.” He looked up astonished at my warmth. “ Yes,” I 
continued. “ I never mentioned it before, because I w'as ashamed 
to do so; but now I’ll tell you that it distresses me. and may 
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disgust me, if you go on and suffer the habit to grow upon you, 
as It will if you don’t check it in time. But the whole system of 
your conduct to Lady Lowborough is not referable to wine; and 
this night you knew perfectly well what you were doing.’* 

“ Well, I am sorry for it,” replied he, witli more of sulkiness 
than contrition: ** what more would you have? *’ 

” You are sorry that I saw you, no doubt,” I answered coldly. 
“ If you had not seen me,” he muttered, fixing his eyes on 
the carpet, ” it would have done no Irarm.” 

My heart felt ready to burst; but I resolutely swallowed 
back my emotion, and answered calmly, ” You think not? ” 

“ No,” replied he boldly. ” After all, what have I done? It’s 
DOthir^—c.xccpt as you choose to make it a subject of accusation 
and distress.” 

” What would Lord Lowborough, your friend, think, if he 
knew all? or what would you yourself tlunk, if he or any other 
had acted the same part to me, throughout, os you have to 
Annabella? ” 

” I would blow his brains out.** 

” Well, then, Arthur, how can you call it nothing—an offence 
for which you would think yourself justified in blowing another 
man’s brains out? Is it nothing to trifle with your friends 
feelings and mine—to endeavour to steal a woman’s affections 
from her husband—what he values more than his gold, and 
therefore what it is more dishonest to take? Are tlie marriage 
vows a jest; and is it nothing to make it your sport to break 
them, and to tempt another to do the same? Can I love a 
man that does such things, and coolly maintains it is nothing? '* 
“ You are breaking your marriage vows yourself,” said he, 
indignantly rising and pacing to and fro. “ You promised to 
honour and obey me, and now you attempt to hector over me, 
and threaten and accuse me and call me worse than a highway- 
ma^. If it were not for your situation, Helen, I would not submit 
to it so tamely. I won’t be dictated to by a woman, though she 
be my wife.” 

‘ What will you do then? Will you go on till I hate you; 
and then accuse me of breaking my vows? ’ 

He was silent a moment, and then replied— 

” You never will hate me.” Returning and resuming his 
former position at my feet, he repeated more vehemently— 
” You cannot hate me. as long as I love you. ” 

But how can I believe that you love me, if you continue to 
act in this way? Just imagine yourself in my place: would you 
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think I loved you, if I did so? Would you believe my protesta¬ 
tions, and honour and trust me under such circumstances^ ’’ 

“ The cases are different/' he replied. It is a woman's 
nature to be constant—to love one and one only, blindly, 
tenderly, and for ever—bless them, dear creatures! and you 
above them all—but you must have some commiseration for 
us, Helen; you must give us a little more license, for as 
Shakespeare has it— 

However we do praise ourselves. 

Our fancies arc more giJdy and unfirm, 

More longing, wavering, sooner lost and won 
Than women's are.’* 

“ Do you mean by that, that your fancies are lost to me, and 
won by Lady Lowborough ? " 

“ No; Heaven is ray witness that I think her mere dust and 
ashes in comparison with you,—and shall continue to think so, 
unless you drive me from you by too much severity. She is a 
daughter of earth; you are an angel of heaven; only be not 
too austere in your divinity, and remember that I am a poor, 
fallible mortal. Come now, Helen; won’t you forgive me? ” 
he said, gently taking my hand, and looking up with an 
innocent smile. 

‘HI do, you will repeat the offence.” 

" I swear by-” 

“ Don’t swear; Til believe your word as well as your oath. 

I wish I could have confidence in either.” 

“ Try me, then, Helen; only trust and pardon me this once, 
and you shall seel Come, I am in hell’s torments till you speak 
the word.” 

I did not speak it, but I put my hand on his shoulder and 
kissed his forehead, and then burst into tears. He embraced me 
tenderly; and wc have been good friends ever since. He has 
been decently temperate at table, and well conducted towards 
Lady Lowborough. The first day, he held himself aloof from 
her, as far as he could without any flagrant breach of hospitality; 
since that, he has been friendly and civil, but nothing more—in 
my presence, at least, nor, 1 think, at any other time; for she 
seems haughty and displeased, and Lord Lowborough is mani¬ 
festly more cheerful, and more cordial towards his host than 
before, liut I sh:Ul be glad when they are gone, for I have so 
little love for Anabclla that it is quite a task to be civil to her, 
and as she is the only woman here besides myself, we are neces¬ 
sarily thrown so much together. Next time Mrs. Hargrave calls. 
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I shall hail her advent as quite a relief. I have a good mind to 
ask Arthur’s leave to invite the old lady to stay with us till our 
guests depart. I think I will. She will take it as a kind atten¬ 
tion, and, though I have little relish for her society, she will be 
truly welcome as a third to stand between Lady Lowborough 
and me. 

The first time the latter and I were alone together, after that 
unhappy evening, was an hour or two after breakfast on the 
following day, when the gentlemen were gone out after the 
usual time spent in the writing of letters, the reading of news¬ 
papers, and desultory conversation. We sat silent for two or 
three minutes. She was busy with her work, and I was running 
over the columns of a paper from which I had extracted all the 
pith some twenty minutes before. It was a moment of painful 
embarrassment to me, and I thought it must be infinitely more 
so to her; but it seems I was mistaken. She was the first to 
speak; and, smiling \>ith the coolest assurance, she began— 

“ Your husband was merry last night, Helen: is he often so? ” 

My blood boiled in my face; but it was better she should 
seem to attribute his conduct to this than to anything else. 

“ No,” replied I, “ and never will be so again, I trust.” 

” You gave him a curtain lecture, did you? ” 

” No; but I told him I disliked such conduct, and he promised 
me not to repeat it.” 

” I thought he looked rather subdued this morning,” she 
continued; ‘‘and you, Helen; you’ve been weeping I see— 
that’s our grand resource, you know—but doesn’t it make 
your eyes smart?—and do you always find it to answer? ” 

‘‘ I never cry for effect; nor can I conceiv'e how any one can.” 

” Well, I don’t know: I never had occasion to try it; but I 
think if Lowborough were to commit such improprieties. I'd 
make him cry. I don’t wonder at your being angry, for I'm 
sure I’d give my husband a lesson he would not soon forget for 
a lighter offence than that. But then he never will do anything 
of the kind; for I keep him in too good order for that.’’ 

“ Are you sure you don’t arrogate too much of the credit to 
yourself? Lord Lowborough was quite as remarkable for his 
abstemiousness for some time before you married him, as he is 
now, I have heard.” 

” Oh, about the wine you mean—yes, he’s safe enough for 
that. And as to looking askance to another woman—he’s 
safe enough for that too, while I live, for he worsliips tlie 
very ground I tread on.” 
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Indeed—and are you sure you dcser\'e it? 

“Why, as to that, I can^t say; you know we’re all fallible 
creatures, Helen; wc none of us deserve to be worshipped. But 
are you sure your darling Huntingdon deserves all the love you 
give to him? ” 

I knew not what to answer to this. I was burning with anger; 
but I suppressed all outward manifestations of it, and only 
bit my lip and pretended to arrange my work. 

“ At any rate,’* resumed she, pursuing her advantage, “ you 
can console yourself with tlie assurance that you arc worthy of 
all the love he gives to you.” 

*' You flatter me,” said I; “ but, at least, I can try to be 
worthy of it.” And then I turned the conversation. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

Dccetnber 2^th. 

Last Christmas I was a bride, with a heart overflowing with 
present bliss, and full of ardent hopes for the future—tliough 
not unminplcd with foreboding fears. Now I am a wife: my 
bliss is sobered, but not destroyed; my hopes diminished, but 
not departed; my fears increased, but not yet thoroughly con¬ 
firmed; and, thank Heaven, I am a mother too. God has sent 
me a soul to educate for heaven, and given me a new and 
calmer bliss, and stronger hopes to comfort me. 

Dec. 25//1, 1823.—Another year is gone. My little Arthur 
lives and thrives. He is healthy but not robust, full of gentle 
playfulness and vivacity, already affectionate, and susceptible 
of passions and emotions it will be long ere he can find words 
to express. He has won his father’s heart at last; and now 
my constant terror is, lest he should be ruined by that father’s 
thoughtless indulgence. But I must hew’are of my own weak¬ 
ness too. for I never knew til) now how strong are a parent’s 
temptations to spoil an only child. 

I have need of consolation in my son, for (to this silent paper 
I may confess it) I have but little in my husband. I love him 
stiil; and he loves me, in his own way—but oh, how different 
from the love I could have given, and once had hoped to receive! 
how little real sympathy there exists between us; how many 
of my thoughts and feelings are gloomily cloistered within my 
own mind; how much of my higher and better self is indeed 
unmarried—doomed either to harden and sour in the sunless 
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shade of solitude^ or to quite d^enerate and fall away for lack 
of nutriment in this unwholesome soil! But, I repeat^ I have 
no right to complain; only let me state the truth—some of 
the truth at least,—and see hereafter if any darker truths will 
blot these pages. We have now been full two years united— 
the “ romance ’* of our attachment must be worn away. Surely 
1 lia\*e now got down to the lowest gradation in Arthur's affec¬ 
tion, and discovered all the evils of his nature: if there be any 
further change, it must be for the better, as we become still 
more accustomed to each other: surely we shall find no lower 
depth than this. And, if so, 1 can it well—as well, at 
least, as I have borne it hitherto. 

Arthur is not what is commonly called a bad man: he has 
many good qualities; but he is a man without self-restraint or 
lofty aspirations—a lover of pleasure, given up to animal enjoy¬ 
ments: he is not a bad husband, but )us notions of matrimonial 
duties and comforts arc not my notions. Judging from appear- 
anceSj his idea of a wife is a tiling to love one devotedly and to 
slay at home—to w’ait upon her husband, and amuse him and 
minister to his comfort in every possible way, while he chooses 
to stay w'ith her; and, when he is absent, to attend to his 
interests, domestic or otherwise, and patiently wait his return; 
no matter how he may be occupied in the meantime. 

Early in spring, he announced his intention of going to 
London: bis adairs there demanded his attendance, he said, 
and he could refuse it no longer. He e.xpresscd his regret at 
ha\'ing to leave me, but hoped I would amuse myself with the 
baby till he return^. 

“ But why leave me? ” I said. “ 1 can go with you: I can 
be ready at any time.” 

“ You would not take that child to town? ” 

“ Ves—why not ? ” 

The thing was absurd: the air of the town w'ould be certain 
to disagree with him, and with me as a nurse;* the late hours 
and London habits would not suit me under such circumstances; 
and altogether he assured me that it would be excessively 
troublesome, injurious, and urvsafc. I overruled his objections 
as well as I could, for I trembled at the thoughts of his going 
alone, and wouhl sacrifice almost anything for myself, much 
even for my child, to prevent it: but at length he told me 
plainly, and somewhat testily, tl^at he could not do with me: he 
was worn out with the baby’s restless nights,and must have some 
repose. I proposed separate apartments; but it would not do. 
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"The truth is, Arthur,’* I said at last, " you are weary of 
my company, and determined not to have me with you. You 
might as well have said so at once.” 

He denied it; but I immediately left the room, and flew to the 
nursery to hide my feelings, if I could not soothe them, there. 

I was too much hurt to express any further dissatisfaction 
with his plans, or at all to refer to the subj^ again, except 
for the necessary arrangements concerning his departure and 
the conduct of affairs during his absence, till the day ^fore 
he went, when I earnestly exdiorted him to take care of himself 
and keep out of the way of temptation. He laughed at my 
anxiety, but assured me there was no cause for it, and promised 
to attend to my advice. 

” I suppose it is no use asking you to fix a day for your 
return?” said I. 

“ Why, no; I hardly can, under the arcumstances; but be 

assured, love, I shall not be long away.” 

” I don’t wish to keep you a prisoner at home, I replied. 

’ I should not grumble at your sUying whole months away 

_if you can be happy so long without me—provided I knew 

you were safe; but I don’t like the idea of your being there 

among your friends, as you call them.” . . , , > * i 

“P^h, pooh, you siUy girl! Do you thmk I cant take 

care of myself?” , ,, , 

” You didn’t last time.—But this time, Arthur, I added 

earnestly, “ show me that you can, and teach me that I need 
not fear to trust you!” 

He promised fair, but in such a rnanner as we seek to soothe 
a child. And did he keep his promise? No;—and, henceforth, 
I can never trust his word. Bitter, bitter confession! fears 
blind me while I write. It was ^rly in March that he 'vent 
and he did not return till July. Tlus time he did not troub e 
himself to make excuses as before, and his letters were less 
frequent, and shorter, and less affectionate, espec.a ly after the 
first few weeks: they came slower and slower, and more terse 
and careless every time. But still, when I omit ed 'vnt.n|; he 
comolained of my neglect. When I wrote sternly and coldly, 
as I^confcss I frequently did at the last, he blamed my harsh¬ 
ness. and s-iid it was enough to scare him from his home, 
when I tried mild persuasion, he was a little more gentle in 
his replies, and promised to return; but I had learnt, at 
last, to disregard lus promises. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

Those were four miserable months, alternating between intense 
anxiety, despair, and indignation; pity for him, and pity for 
myself. And yet, through all, I was not wholly comfortless; 
I had my darling, sinless, inoffensive little one to console me, 
but even this consolation was embittered by the constantly 
recurring thought, “ How shall I teach him hereafter to respect 
his father, and yet to avoid his example? 

But I remembered that I had brought all these afflictions in 
a manner, wilfully, upon myself; and 1 determined to bear 
them without a murmur. At the same time I resolved not to 
give myself up to misery for the transgressions of another, and 
endeavoured to divert myself as much as I could; and besides 
the companionship of my child, and my dear, faithful Rachel, 
who evidently guessed my sorrows and felt for them, though 
she was too iscreet to allude to them,—I had my b<K>ks and 
pencil, my domestic affairs, and the welfare and comfort of 
Arthur’s poor tenants and labourers to attend to; and I some¬ 
times sought and obtained amusement in the comp»any of my 
young friend Esther Hargrave: occasionally I rode over to see 
her, and once or twice I had her to spend the day with me at 
the manor. Mrs. Hargrave did not visit London that season; 
havnng no daughter to marry, she thought it as well to stay 
at home and economise; and, for a wonder, Walter came down 
to join her in the beginning of June and stayed till near the 
close of August. 

The first time I saw him was on a sweet, warm evening, when 
I was sauntering in the park with little Arthur and Rachel, who 
is head-nurse and lady's-maid in one—for, with my secluded 
life and tolerably active habits, I require but little attendance, 
and as she had nursed me and coveted to nurse my child, and 
was moreover so very trustworthy, I preferred committing the 
important charge to her, with a young nursery-maid under her 
directions, to engaging any one else: besides, it saves money; 
and since I have made acquaintance with Arthur’s afliurs, I 
have learnt to regard that as no trifling recommendation; for, 
by my own desire, nearly the whole of the income of my fortune 
is devoted, for years to come, to the paying off of his debts, and 
the money he contrives to squander away in London is incom- 
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prchcnsible.—But to return to Mr. Hargrave:—I was standing 
with Raclicl beside the water, amusing the laughing baby in 
her arms with a twig of willow laden with golden catkins, when, 
greatly to my surprise, he entered the park, mounted on his 
costly black hunter, and crossed over the grass to meet me. He 
saluted me with a very fine compliment, delicately worded, and 
modestly delivered withal, which he had doubtless concocted as 
he rode along. He told me he bad brought a message from his 
mother, who, as he was riding that way, had desired him to call 
at the manor and beg the pleasure of my company to a friendly 
family dinner to-morrow. 

“ There is no one to meet but ourselves,” said he; ” but 
Esther is very anxious to see you; and my mother fears you 
will feel solitary in this greot house so much alone, and wishes 
she could persuade you to give her the pleasure of your company 
more frequently, and make yourself at home in our more humble 
dwelling, till Mr. Huntingdon’s return shall render this a little 
more conducive to your comfort.” 

“ She is very kind, ’ I answered, “ but I am not alone, you 
see;—and those whose time is fully occupied seldom complain 
of solitude.” 

“ Will you not come to-morrow, then? She will be sadly 
disappointed if you refuse.” 

I did not relish being thus compassionated for my loneliness; 
but, however, I promised to come. 

“ What a sweet evening this is! ” observed he, looking round 
upon the sunny park, with its imposing swell and slope, its 
placid water, and majestic clumps of trees. “ And what a 
paradise you liv’C in I ” 

“ It is a lovely evening,” answered I; and I sighed to tlunk 
how little 1 had felt its loveliness, and how little of a paradise 
sweet Grassdalc was to me—how still less to the voluntary' 
exile from its scenes. Whether Mr. Hargrave divined my 
thoughts, I cannot tell, but witli a half-hcsitaling, sy-mpathising 
seriousness of tone and manner, he asked if I had lately heard 
from Mr. Huntingdon. 

Not lately,” I replied. 

I thought not,” he muttered, as if to himself, looking 

thoughtfully on the ground. 

” Arc you not lately returned from London? ” I asked, 

” Only yesterday.” 

” And did you see him there? ” 

” Ves —1 saw him.” 
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“ Was he well? ” 

** Yes—that is/* said he, with increasing hesitation and an 
appearance of suppressed indignation, “ he was as well as—as 
he deserved to be, but under circtimstanccs I should have 
deemed incredible for a man so favoured as he is/* He here 
looked up and pointed the sentence with a serious bow to me. 
1 suppose my face was crimson. 

“ Pardon me, Mrs. Huntingdon,** he continued, but I can¬ 
not suppress my indignation when I beliold such infatuated 
blindness and perversion of taste;—but, perhaps you are not 
aware-” He paused. 

“ I am aware of nothing, sir—except that he delays his coming 
longer than I expected; and if, at present, he prefers the society 
of tm friends to that of his wife, and the dissipations of the town 
to the quiet of country life, 1 suppose I have those friends to 
thank for it. Their tastes and occupations are similar to his, 
and I don’t see why his conduct should awaken either their 
indignation or surprise.** 

“ You >vTong me cruelly,” answered he. “ I have slmred but 
little of Mr. Huntingdon’s society for the last few weeks; and 
as for his tastes and occupations, they are quite beyond me— 
lonely wanderer as I am. Where I have but sipped and tasted, 
he drains the cup to the dregs; and if ever for a moment I have 
sought to drown the voice of reflection in madness and folly, 
or if I have wasted too much of my time and talents among 
reckless and dissipated companions, God knows I would gladly 
renounce them entirely and for ever, if I had but half the 
blessings that man so thanklessly casts behind his back—but 
half the inducements to virtue and domestic orderly habits 
that he despises—but such a home, and such a partner to share 
It! It is infamous! ” he muttered, between his teeth. “ And 
don’t think, Mrs. Huntingdon,*’ he added aloud, ” tliat I could 
be guilty of inciting him to persevere in his present pursuits: on 
the contrary, I have remonstrated with him again and again, I 
have frequently oepre^ed my surprise at his conduct, and 
Reminded him of his duties and his privileges—but to no purjwse; 

Enough, Mr. Hargrave; you ought to be aware that what¬ 
ever my husband s faults may be, it can only aggravate the evil 
for me to hear them from a stranger’s lips.” 

Am I then a stranger? ” said he in a sorro^vful tone. “ I 
am your nearest neighbour, your son’s godfather, and your 
husband s friend; may I not be vours also? ’’ 
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Intimate acquaintance must precede real friendship; I 
know but little of you, Mr. Hargrave, except from report.” 

” Have you then forgotten the six or seven weeks I spent 
under your roof last autumn? I have not forgotten them. And 
I know enough of you, Mrs. Huntingdon, to think that your 
husband is the most enviable man in the world, and I should 
be the next if you would deem me worthy of your friendship.” 

” If you knew more of me, you would not think it, or if 
you did you would not say it, and expect me to be 6attered by 
the compliment.” 

I stepped backward as I spoke. He saw that I wished the 
conversation to end; and immediately Uking the hint, he 
gravely bowed, wished me good evening, and turned his horse 
towards the road. He appeared grieved and hurt at my unkind 
reception of hb sympathising overtures. I was not sure that I 
had done right in speaking so harsUy to him; but at the time, 
I had felt irritated—almost insulted by his conduct; it seemed 
as if he was presuming upon the absence and neglect of my 
husband, and insinuating even more than the truth against him. 

Rachel had moved on, during our conversation, to some 
yards distance. He rode up to her, and asked to see the child. 
He took it carefully into his arms, looked upon it with an almost 
paternal smile, and I heard him say, as I approached— 

” And this, too, he has forsaken! ” 

He then tenderly kissed it, and restored it to the gratified 
Durse« 

“ Are you fond of children, Mr. Hargrave? ” said I, a little 
softened towards him. 

'• Not in general,” he replied, “ but that is such a sweet child, 
and so like its mother,” he added in a lower tone. 

“ You are mistaken there; it is its father it resembles.” 

” Am I not right, nurse? ” s.aid he, appealing to Rachel. 

*■ I think, sir, there's a bit of botii,” she replied. 

He departed; and Rachel pronounced him a very nice 
<»entleman. I had still my doubts on the subject. 

In the course of the following six weeks, I met him several 
times but always, save once, in company with his mother, or 
liis sister, or both. When I called on them, he always happened 
to be at home, and, when they called on me, it was always he 
that drove them over in the phaeton. His mother, evidently, 
was quite delighted with his dutiful attentions, and newly- 

acquired domestic habits. ,1.1. 

The time that I met him alone was on a bnght, but not 
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oppressively hot, day, in the beginning of July; I had taken 
little Arthur into the wood that skirts the park, and there 
seated him on the moss-cushioned roots of an old oak; and, 
having gathered a handful of bluebells and wild roses, I was 
kneeling before him, and presenting them, one by one, to the 
grasp of his tiny fingers; enjoying the heavenly beauty of the 
flowers, through the medium of his smiling eyes; forgetting, 
for the moment, all my cares, laughing at his gleeful laughter, 
and delighting myself with his delight,—when a shadow sud¬ 
denly eclipsed the little space of sunshine on the grass before 
us; and looking up, I beheld Walter Hargrave standing and 
gazing upon us. 

“ Excuse me, Mrs. Huntingdon," said he, " but I was spell¬ 
bound; I had neither the power to come forward, and interrupt 
you, nor to withdraw from the contemplation of such a scene. 
How vigorous my little godson grows! and how merry he is 
this morning! " He approached the child, and stooped to take 
his hand; but, on seeing that his caresses were likely to produce 
tears and lamentations, instead of a reciprocation of friendly 
demonstrations, he prudently drew back. 

" What a pleasure and comfort that little creature must be to 
you, Mrs. Huntingdon! " he observed, with a touch of sadness 
in his intonation, as he admiringly contemplated the infant. 

■ ■ It is,” replied I; and then I asked after his mother and sister. 

He politely answered my inquiries, and then returned again 
to the subject I wished to avoid; though with a degree of 
timidity that witnessed his fear to offend. 

You have not heard from Huntingdon lately? ” he said. 

“ Not this week,” I replied. Not this three weeks, I might 
have said. 

I had a letter from him this morning. I wish it were such a 
one as I could show to his lady.” He half drew from his waist¬ 
coat pocket a letter with Arthur’s still-beloved hand on the 


address, scowled at it, and put it back again, adding—” But he 
tells me he is about to return next week.” 

” He tells me so every time he writes.” 

“ Indeed!—Well, it is like him. But to me he always avowed 
It his intention to stay till the present month.” 

It struck me like a blow, this proof of premeditated trans¬ 
gression and systematic disregard of truth. 

‘ It is only of a piece with the rest of his conduct,” observed 
Mr. Hargrave, thoughtfully regarding me, and r^jl^ini;. I 
suppose, my feelings in my face. ^ 'V 4 
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“ Then he is really coming next week? ” said I, after a pause. 

“ You may rely upon it, if the assurance can give you any 
pleasure, is it possible, Mrs. Huntingdon, that you can 

rejoice at his return? he exclaimed, attentively perusing my 
features again. 

“ Of course, ^fr. Hargrave; is he not my husband? ” 

"Oh, Huntingdon; you know not what you slight!” he 
passionately murmured. 

I took up my baby, and, wishing him good morning, departed 
to indulge my thoughts unscrutinised, wnthin the sanctum of 
my home. 

And was I glad? Yes, delighted; though I was angered by 
Arthur s conduct, and though I felt that he had WTonged me, 
and was determined he should feel it too. 


CHAPTER XXX 

On the following morning, I received a few lines from him 
myself, confirming Hargrave’s intimations respecting his 
approaching return. And he did come next week, but in a condi¬ 
tion of body and mind even worse than before. I did not, how¬ 
ever, intend to pass over his derelictions this time without a 
remark:—I found it would not do. But the first day he was 
weary with his journey, and I w’as glad to get him back: I would 
not upbraid him then; I would wait till to-morrow. Next 
morning he was weary still; I would wait a little longer. But 
at dinner, when, after breakfasting at tw'clve o’clock on a bottle 
of soda-water and a cup of strong coffee, and lunching at two 
on another bottle of soda-w*ater mingled with brandy, he was 
finding fault with evciy'thing on the table, and declaring we must 
change our cook—I Uiought the time was come. 

“ It is the same cook as we had before you went, Arthur,’’ 
said I. " You were generally pretty well satisfied with her then.” 

" You must have been letting her get into slovenly habits 
tlien. while I was away. It is enough to poison one, eating such 
a disgusting mess! ’’ And he pettishly pushed away liis plate, 
anri leant back despairingly in his chair. 

'■ 1 think it is you that are changed, not she,” said I, but with 
the utmost gentleness, for I did not wish to irritate him. 

" It may be so," he replied carelessly, as he seized a tumbler 
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of wine and water, adding, when he had tossed it olT, “for I 
have an infernal fire in my veins, that all the waters of the ocean 
cannot quench! ” 

“ What kindled it? ” I was about to ask, but at that moment 
the butler entered and began to take away the things. 

Be quick, Benson; do have done with that infernal clatter 1 ” 
cried his master. “ And don’t bring the cheese, unless you want 
to make me sick outright I ** 

Benson, in some surprise, removed the cheese, and did his 
best to effect a quiet and speedy clearance of the rest, but, 
unfortunately, there was a rumple in the carpet, caused by 
the hasty pushing back of his master’s chair, at which he 
tripped and stumbled, causing a rather alarming concussion 
with the tray full of crockery in his hands, but no positive 
damage, save the falling and breaking of a sauce tureen; but, 
to my unspeakable shame and dismay, Arthur turned furiously 
around upon him, and swore at him with savage coarseness. 
The poor man turned pale, and visibly trembled as he stooped 
to pick up the fragments. 

" He couldn’t help it, Arthur,” said I; “ the carpet caught 
his foot, and there’s no great harm done. Never mind the pieces 
now Benson, you can clear them away afterwards.” 

Glad to be released, Benson expeditiously set out the dessert 
and %vithdrew. 

” What could you mean, Helen, by taking the servant’s part 
against me,” said Arthur, as soon as the door was closed, “ when 
you knew I was distracted! ” 

” I did not know you were distracted, Arthur, and the poor 
man was quite frightened and hurt at your sudden explosion.” 

"Poor man, indeed! and do you think I could stop to 
consider the feelings of an insensate brute like that, when 
my own nerves were racked and tom to pieces by his 
confounded blunders? ” 

" I never heard you complain of your nerves before.’* 

” And why shouldn't I Iiave nerves as well as you? ” 

” Oh, I don’t dispute your claim to their possession, but I 
never complain of mine.” 

“ No—how should you, when you never do anything to try 
them? ’* 

” Then why do you try yours, Arthur? ” 

” Do you think I have nothing to do but to stay at home and 
lake care of myself like a woman ? ” 

” Is it impossible, then, to take care of yourself like a man 
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when you go abroad? You told me that you could—and would 
too; and you promised- 

“ Come, come, Helen, don’t begin with that nonsense now 
I can’t bear it.” 

“ Can’t bear what?—to be reminded of the promises you have 
broken? ” 

“ Helen, you are cruel. If you knew how my heart throbbed, 
and how every nerve thrilled through me while you spoke, you 
would spare me. 'V'ou can pity a dolt of a servant for breaking 
a dish; but you have no compassion for me, when my head is 
split in two and all on fire with this consuming fever.” 

He leant his head on his hand and sighed. I went to him and 
put my hand on his forehead. It was burning indeed. 

“ Then come with me into the drawing-room, Arthur; and 
don’t take any more wine; you have taken several glasses since 
dinner, and eaten next to nothing all the day. How can that 
make you better? ” 

With some coaxing and persuasion, I got him to leave the 
table. When the baby was brought I tried to amuse him with 
that; but poor little Arthur was cutting his teeth, and his 
father could not bear his complaints; sentence of immediate 
banishment was passed upon him on the first indication of 
fretfulness; and because,in the course of the evening, I went to 
share his exile for a little while, I w'as reproached, on my return, 
for preferring my child to my husband. I found the latter 
reclining on the sofa just as I had left him. 

“ Well! ” exclaimed the injured man, in a tone of pseudo¬ 
resignation. “ I thought I wouldn’t send for you; I thought 
I’d just sec—how long it would please you to leave me alone.’’ 

” I have not been very long, have I, .\rthur? 1 have not been 
an hour. I’m sure.” 

Oh, of course, an hour is nothing to you, so pleasantly 
employed; but to me-” 

” It has not been pleasantly employed,” interrupted I. ” I 
have been nursing our poor little baby, who is very far from 
well, and I could not leave him till I got him to sleep.” 

Oh, to be sure, you’re overflowing with kindness and pity 
for everything but me.” 

‘ And why should I pity you? what is the matter with you?” 

” Well! that passes everything! After all the wear and tear 
that I’ve had, when I come home sick and weary, longing for 
comfort, and expecting to find attention and kindness, at least, 
from my wife,—she calmly asks what is the matter >vith me! ” 


♦ 
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*' There is nothing the matter with you,” returned I, except 
what you have wilfully brought upon yourself against my 

earnest exhortation and entreaty.” 

" Now, Helen,” said he emphatically, half rising from his 
recumbent posture, ” if you bother me with another word, 
ril ring the bell and order six bottles of wine—and, by Heaven, 
rii drink them dry before I stir from this place! ” 

I said no more, but sat down before the table and drew a 
book towards me. 

‘‘ Do let me have quietness at least! ” continued he, ” if you 
deny me every other confort,” and sinking back into his former 
position, with an impatient expiration between a sigh and a 
groan, he languidly closed his eyes as if to sleep. 

What the book was, that lay open on the table before me, 

I cannot tell, for I never looked at it. With an elbow on each 
side of it, and my hands clasped before my eyes, I delivered 
myself up to silent weeping. But .A-rthur was not asleep: at 
the first slight sob, he raised his head and looked round, 
impatiently exclaiming— 

*' What are you crying for, Helen? What the deuce is the 
matter now? ” 

” I’m crying for you, Arthur,” I replied, speedily drying my 
tears; and starting up, I threw myself on my knees before 
him, and, clasping his nerveless hand between my own, con¬ 
tinued: “Don’t you know that you are a part of myself? 
And do you think you can injure and degrade yourself, and 
I not feel it? ” 

“ Degrade myself, Helen? ” 

“ Yes, degrade! What have you been doing all this time? 

“ You’d better not ask,” said he, with a faint smile. 

“ And you had better not tell; but you cannot deny that 
you have degraded yourself miserably. You have shamefully 
wronged yourself, body and soul, and me too; and 1 cant 
endure it quietly—and I won’t! ” 

“ Well, don't squeeze my hand so frantically, and don t 
agitate me so, for Heaven’s sake! Oh, Hattersley! you were 
right; this woman Nvill be the death of me, with her keen 
flings and her interesting force of character. There, there, 
do spare me a little.” 

“Arthur, you must repent!” cried I, in a frenzy of des¬ 
peration, throwing my aim> around him and burying my 
face in his bosom. “ You shall say you are sorry for what 
you have done!” 
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“ Well, well, I am.” 

“ You are not! you’ll do it a^ain.’* 

I shall never live to do it again, if you treat me so savagely,” 
replied lie, pusliing me from him. “ You’ve nearly squeezed 
the breath out of my body.” He pressed his hand to his heart, 
and looked really agitated and ill. 

“ Now get me a glass of wine,” said he, ” to remedy what 
you’ve done, you she-tiger! I’m almost ready to faint.” 

I flew to get the required remedy. It seemed to revive 
him considerably. 

” What a shame it is,” said I, as I took the empty glass 
from his hand, “ for a strong young man like you to reduce 
yourself to such a state! ” 

“ If you knew all, my girl, you’d say rather, ‘ What a wonder 
it is you can bear it so well as you do! ’ I’ve lived more in 
these four months, Helen, than you have in the whole course 
of your existence, or will to the end of your days, if they 
numbered a hundred years; so I must expect to pay for it 
in some shape.” 

“ You will have to pay a higher price than you anticipate, if 
you don't take care: there will be the total loss of your 
own health, and of my affection too, if that is of any value 
to you.’’ 

“ What, you’re at that game of threatening me with the loss 
of your affection again, are you? I think it couldn’t have been 
very genuine stuff to begin with, if it’s so easily demolished. 
If you don't mind, my pretty tyrant, you II make me regret 
my choice in good earnest, and envy my friend Hattersley his 
meek little wife; she’s quite a pattern to her sex, Helen. lie 
had her with him in London all the season, and she was no 
trouble at ail. He might amuse himself just as he pleased, in 
regular bachelor style, and she never complained of neglect; 
he might come home at any hour of the niglit or morning, or 
not come home at all; be sullen, sober, or glorious drunk; 
and play the fool or the madman to his own heart’s desire 
without any fear or bc)theration. She never gives him a word 
of reproach or complaint, do what he will. He says there’s 
not such a jewel in all England, and swears he wouldn’t take 
a kingdom for her.” 

” JJut he makes her life a curse to her.” 

" Not he! She has no will but his, and is alw'a>'s contented 
and happy as long as he is cnjo>'ing himself.” 

” In that case she is as great a fool as lie is; but it is not so. 
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I have several letters from her, expressing the greatest anxiety 
about bis proceedings, and complaining that you incite him 
to commit those extravagances—one especially, in which she 
implores me to use my influence with you to get you away 
from London, and affirms that her husband never did such 
things before you came, and would certainly discontinue them 
as soon as you departed and left him to the guidance of his 
own good sense.” 

“The detestable little traitor! Give me the letter, and he 
shall see it as sure as I'm a living man.” 

“ No, he shall not see it without her consent; but if he did, 
there is nothing there to anger him—nor in any of the others. 
She never speaks a word against him; it is only anxiety for 
him that she expresses. She only alludes to his conduct in the 
most delicate terms, and makes every excuse for him that she 
can possible tliink of—and as for her own misery, I rather 
feel it than see it expressed in her letters.” 

“ But she abuses me; and no doubt you helped her.” 

“ No; I told her she over-rated my influence with you, that 
1 would gladly draw you away from the temptations of the 
town if I could, but had little hope of success, and that I thought 
she was wrong in supposing that you enticed Mr. Hattersley 
or any one else into error. I liad myself held the contrary 
opinion at one time, but 1 now believed that you mutually 
corrupted each other; and, perhaps, if she used a little gentle 
but serious remonstrance with her husband, it might be of some 
service; as, though he was more rough-hewn than mine, I 
believed he was of a less impenetrable material.” 

“ And so that is the way you go on—heartening each other 
up to mutiny, and abusing each other’s partners, and throwing 
out implications against your own, to the mutual gratification 
of both! ” 

“ According to your own account,” said I, “ my evil counsel 
1 ^ had but little effect upon her. And as to abuse and asper¬ 
sions, we are both of us far too deeply asliamcd of the errors and 
vices of our other halves, to make them the common subjects of 
our correspondence. Friends as we are, we would willingly keep 
your failings to ourselves—even from ourselves if wc could, 
unless by Imowing them we could deliver you from tliem.” 

“Well, well! don’t w'orry me about them: you 11 never 
effect any good by that. Have patience with me, and bear 
with my languor and crossness a little while, till I get this 
cursed low fever out of my veins, and then you 11 find me 
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cheerful and kind as ever. Why can’t you be gentle and ^ood 
as you were last time?—I'm sure I was very grateful for it.” 

” And vrhat good did your gratitude do? I deluded myself 
with the idea that you were ashamed of your transgressions, 
and hoped you would never repeat them again; but now, you 
have left me nothing to hope!” 

My case is quite desperate, is it? A very blessed con¬ 
sideration, if it \^1 only secure me from the pain and worry 
of my dear anxious wife’s efforts to convert me, and her from 
the toil and trouble of such exertions, and her sweet face and 
silver accents from the ruinous effects of the same. A burst 
of passion is a fine rousing thing upon occasion, Helen, and a 
flood of tears is marvellously affecting, but, when indulged 
loo often, they are both deuced plaguy things for spoiling one’s 
beauty and tiring out one’s friends.” 

'I'hcnccforth, I restrained my tears and passiorts as much as 
I could. I spared him my exhortations and fruitless efforts at 
conversion too, for I saw it was ail in vain: God might awaken 
that heart, supine and stupified with self-indulgence, and remove 
the film of sensual darkness from his eyes, but I could not. 
Ills injustice and ill-humour towards his inferiors, who could 
not defend themselves, I still resented and witlistood; but 
when 1 alone was their object, as was frequently the case, 
I endured it with calm forbearance, except at times when my 
temper, worn out by repeated annoyances, or stung to distrac¬ 
tion by some new instance of irrationality, gave way in spite 
of myself, and exposed me to the imputations of fierceness, 
cruelty, and impatience. I attended carefully to his wants and 
amusements, but not, I own, with the same devoted fondness 
as before, because I could not feel it; besides, I had now another 
claimant on my time and care—my ailing infant, for whose 
sake I frequently braved and suffered the reproaches and 
complaints of his unreasonably exacting father. 

But Arthur is not naturally a peevish or irritable man—so 
far from it, that there was something almost ludicrous in the 
incongruity of this adventitious frctfulncss and nervous irrita¬ 
bility, rather calculated to excite laughter than anger, if it 
were not for the intensely painful considerations attendant 
upon those symptoms of a disordered frame,—and his temper 
gradually improved as his bodily health was restored, which 
was much sooner than would have been the case, but for my 
strenuous exertions; for there was still one thing a^ut him 
that I did not give up in despair, and one effort for his preser- 
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vation that I would not remit. His appetite for the stimulus 
of wine had increased upon him, as I had too well foreseen. It 
was now something more to him than on accessory to social 
enjoyment: it was an important source of enjoyment in itself. 
In this time of weakness and depression he would have made 
it his medicine and support, his comforter, his recreation, and 
his friend,—and thereby sunk deeper and deeper—and bound 
himself dowm for ever in the bathos whereinto he had fallen. 
But I determined this should never be, as long as I had any 
influence left; and though I could not prevent him from taking 
more than was good for him, still, by incessant perseverance, 
by kindness, and firmness, and vigilance, by coaxing, and 
daring, and determination,—I succeeded in preserving him from 
absolute bondage to that detestable propensity, so insidious 
in its advances, so inexorable in its tyranny, so disastrous in 
its effects. 

And here, I must not forget that I am not a little indebted 
to his friend, Mr. Hargrave. About that time he frequently 
called at Grassdale, and often dined with us, on which occasions, 
I fear, Arthur would willingly have cast prudence and decorum 
to the winds, and made “ a night of it,” as often as his friend 
would have consented to join him in that exalted pi^timc; 
and if the latter had chosen to comply, he might, in a night or 
two, have ruined the labour of weeks, and overthrown with a 
tou^ the frail bulwark it had cost me such trouble and toil 
to construct. I was so fearful of this at first, that I humbled 
myself to intimate to him in private, my apprehensions of 
Arthur’s proneness to these excesses, and to express a hope that 
he would not encourage it. He was pleased with this mark of 
confidence, and certainly did not betray it. On that and every 
subsequent occasion, his presence served rather as a check upon 
his host, than an incitement to further acts of intemperance; 
and he always succeeded in bringing him from the dining-room 
in good time, and in tolerably good condition; for if Arthur 
disregarded such intimations, as '* Well, I must not detain you 
from your lady,” or, ” We must not forget that Mrs. Huntingdon 
is alone,” he would insist up>on leaving the table himself, to join 
me, and his host, however unwillingly, was obliged to follow. 

Hence, I learned to welcome Mr. Hargrave as a real friend 
to the family, a harmless companion for Arthur, to cheer his 
spirits and preserve Itim from the tedium of absolute idleness, 
and a total isolation from all society but mine, and a useful 
ally to me. I could not but feel grateful to him under such 
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c^cumstancesj and I did not scruple to acknowledge my 
obligation on the first convenient opportunity; yet, as I did 
so, my heart whispered all was not nght, and brought a glow 
to my face, which he heightened by his steady, serious gaze, 
w’hile, by his manner of receiving those acknowledgments, he 
more than doubled my misgivings. His high delight at being 
able to serve me, was chastened by sympathy for me and 
commiseration for himself—about, I know not what, for I 
would not smy to inquire, or suffer him to unburden his sorrows 
to me. His sighs and intimations of suppressed afflictions 
seemed to come from a full heart; but either he must contrive 
to retain them within it, or breathe them forth in other ears 
than mine: there was enough of confidence between us already. 
It seemed wrong that there should exist a secret understanding 
between my husband’s friend and me, unknown to him, of 
which he was the object. But my afterthought was, " If it is 
wrong, surely Arthur’s is the fault, not mine.” 

And indeed, I know not whether, at the time, it was not for 
him rather tlian myself that I blushed? for, since he and I are 
one, I so identify m>-self with him, that I feel his degradation, 
his failings, and transgressions, as my own; 1 blush for him, 

I fear for him; I repent for him, weep, pray, and feel for him 
as for myself; but I cannot act for him; and hence, I must 
be, and I am, debased, contaminated by the union, both in my 
own eyes, and in the actual truth. I am so determined to love 
him—so intensely anxious to excuse his errors, that I am con¬ 
tinually dwelling upon them, and labouring to extenuate the 
loosest of his principles, and the worst of liis practices, till I 
am familiarised with vice, and almost a partaker in his sins. 
Things that formerly shocked and disgusted me, now seem only 
natural. I know’ them to be wrong, bccau.se reason and God’s 
Word declare them to be so; but I am gradually losing that 
instinctive horror and repulsion W’hich were given me by nature, 
or instilled into me by the precepts and example of my aunt. 
Perhaps, then, 1 was too severe in my judgments, for I abhorred 
the sinner as well as the sin; now, 1 flatter myself I am more 
charitable and considerate; but am I not becoming more in¬ 
different and insensate too? Fool that I was, to dream iliat 
1 had strength and purity enough to save myself and him! 
Such vain presumption would be rightly served, if I should 
peri.sh with him in the gulf from which I sought to save him! 
—\ct, God preserve me from it!—and him too. Ves, poor 
Arthur. I will still hope and pray for you; and though I write 
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as if you were some abandoned wTetch, past hope, and past 
repneve, it is only my anxious fears—my strong desires that 
make me do so; one who loved you less would be less bitter 
—less dissatisfied. 

His conduct has, of late, been what the world calls irreproach¬ 
able; but then 1 know’ lus heart is still unchanged;—and 1 know 
that spring is approaching, and deeply dread the consequences 

As he began to recover the tone and vigour of his exhausted 
frame, and with it something of his former impatience of retire¬ 
ment and repose, I suggested a short residence by the seaside, 
for his recreation and further restoration, and for the benefit of 
our little one as well. But no; watering-places were so intoler¬ 
ably dull—besides, he had been invited by one of his friends to 
spend a month or two in Scotland for the better recreation of 
grouse-shooting and deer-stalking, and had promised to go. 

‘‘Then you will leave me again, Arthur? said I. 

dearest, but only to love you the better when I come 
back, and make up for all past offences and shortcomings* 
and you needn’t fear me this time; there are no temptations 
on the mountains. And during my absence you may pay a 
visit to Staningley, if you like: your uncle and aunt have 
long been wanting us to go there, you know; but somehow, 
there s such a repulsion between the good lady and me, that 
1 never could bring myself up to the scratch.” 

About the third week in August, Arthur set out for Scotland, 
and Mr. Hargrave accompanied him thither, to my private 
satisfaction. Shortly after, I, with little Arthur and Rachel, 
w^ent to Staningley, my dear old home, which, as well as my dear 
od fnends its inhabiuints, I saw again with mingled feelings of 
pleasure and pain so intimately blended that I'could scarcely 
distinguish the one from the other, or tell to which to attribute 
the yanous tears, and smiles, and sighs awakened by those old 
laraihar scenes, and tones, and faces. 

^hur did not come home till several weeks after my return 
0 brassdale; but I did not feel so anxious about him now: to 
imnk of him engaged in active sports among the wild hills of 

m a u different from knowing him to be immersed 

^mid the corruptions and temptations of London. His letters 

neither long nor lover-like, were more regular than 
iov*^ when he did return, to my great 

worse than when he went, he was more 
lim/ T vigorous, and better in every respect. Since that 
> t have had little cause to complain. He still has an 
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unfortunate predilection for the pleasures of the table, against 
which I have to struggle and watch; but he has begun to notice 
his boy, and that is an increasing source of amusement to him 
within doors, wliile his fox-hunting and coursing are a sufficient 
occupation for him without, when the ground is not hardened 
by frost; so that he is not wholly dependent on me for enter¬ 
tainment. But it is now January: spring is approaching; and 
I repeat, I dread the consequences of its arrival. That sweet 
season, I once so joyously welcomed as the time of hope and 
gladness, awakens, now, far other anticipations by its return. 


CHAPTER XXXI 

March 20/A, 1824. 

The dreaded time is come, and Arthur is gone, as I expected. 
This time he announced it his intention to make but a short 
stay in London, and pass over to the Continent, where he should 
probably stay a few weeks; but I shall not expect him till after 
the lapse of many weeks: I now know that, with him, days 
signify weeks, and weeks months. 

July 30/A.—He returned about three weeks ago, rather better 
in health, certainly, than before, but still worse in temper. And 
yet, perhaps, I am wrong: it is I that am less patient and for¬ 
bearing. I am tired out with his injustice, his selfishness, and 
hopeless depravity. I wish a milder word would do:—I am no 
angel, and my corruption rises against it. My poor father died 
last week: Arthur was vexed to hear of it, because he saw that 
I was shocked and grieved, and he feared the circumstance 
would mar his comfort. When I spoke of ordering my mourning, 
he exclaimed— 

“ Oh, I hate black! But, however, I suppose you must wear 
it awhile, for form’s sake; but I hope, Helen, you won’t think it 
your bounden duty to compose your face and manners into con¬ 
formity with your funereal garb. Why should you sigh and 
groan, and I be made uncomfortable because an old gentleman 

in __shire, a perfect stranger to us both, h;is thought proper 

to drink himself to deathThere, now, I declare you're crying! 
Well, it must be affectation.” 

lie would not hear of my attending the funeral, or going for 
a day or two to cheer poor Frederick’s solitude. It was quite 
unnecessary, he said, and I was unreasonable to wish it. What 
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was my father to me? I had never seen him, but once since I 
was a baby, and I well knew he had never cared a stiver about 
me;—and my brother, too, was little better than a stranger. 
“ Besides, dear Helen," said he, embracing me with flattering 
fondness, ** I cannot spare you for a single day." 

“ Then how have you managed without me these many 
days?” said I. 

"Ah! then I was knocking about the world, now I am at 
home; and home without you, my household deity, would 
be intolerable." 

“ Yes, as long as I am necessary to your comfort; but you 
did not say so before, when you urged me to leave you, in order 
tliat you might get away from your home without me,” retorted 
I; but before the words were well out of my mouth, I regretted 
having uttered them. It seemed so heavy a charge: if false, 
too gross an insult; if true, too humiliating a fact to be thus 
openly cast in his teeth. But I might have spared myself that 
momentary pang of self-reproach. The accusation awoke neither 
shame nor indignation in him: he attempted neither denial nor 
e.xcuse, but only answered with a long, low, chuckling laugh, 
^ if he viewed the whole transaction as a clever, merry 
j«t from beginning to end. Surely that man will make me 
dislike him at last! 

Sine as ye brew, my maiJen lair. 

Keep mind that ye mauu drink the yill. 

Yes; and I will drink it to the very dregs: and none but 
myself shall know how bitter I find it! 

August 20th .—We are shaken dowm again to about our usual 
position. Arthur has returned to nearly his former condition 
and habits; and I have found it my wisest plan to shut my 
eyes against the past and future, as far as he, at least, is con¬ 
cerned, and live only for the present; to love him when I can; 
to smile (if possible) when he smiles, be cheerful when he is 
cheerful, and pleased when he is agreeable; and when he is not, 
to try to make him so—and if that won’t answer, to bear with 
him. to excuse him, and forgive him as well as I can, and 

O'vn evil passions from aggravating his; and yet, 
while I thus yield and minister to his more harmless pro- 
^nsitics to self-indulgence, to do all in my power to save 
nim from the worse. 

shall not be long alone together. I shall shortly be 
called upon to entertain the same select body of friends 
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as we had the autumn before last, with the addition of Mr. 
Hattersley, and, at my special request, his wife and child. 
I long to see Milicent—and her little girl too. The latter is 
now above a year old; she will be a charming playmate for 
my little Arthur. 

September $otk .—Our guests have been here a week or two: 
but I have had no leisure to pass any comments upon them till 
now. I cannot get over my dislike to Lady Lowborough. It is 
not founded on mere personal pique; it is the woman herself 
that I dislike, because I so thoroughly disapprove of her. I 
always avoid her company as much as I can without violating 
the laws of hospitality; but when we do speak or converse 
together, it is with the utmost civility—even apparent cordiality 
on her part; but preserve me from such cordiality! It is like 
handling briar-roses and may-blossoms—bright enough to the 
eye, and outwardly soft to the touch, but you know there are 
thorns beneath, and every now and then you feel them too; and 
perhaps resent the injury by crushing them in till you have 
destroyed their power, though somewhat to the detriment of 
your own fingers. 

Of late, however, I have seen nothing in her conduct towards 
Arthur to anger or alarm me. During the first few days I thought 
she seemed very solicitous to win his admiration. Her efforts 
were not unnoticed by him; I frequently saw him smiling to 
himself at her artful manoeuvres: but, to his praise be it spoken, 
her shafts fell powerless by his side. Her most bewitching smiles, 
her haughtiest frowns were ever received with the same immu¬ 
table, careless good-humour; till, finding he was indeed im¬ 
penetrable, she suddenly remitted her efforts, and became, to 
all appearance, as perfectly indifferent as himself. Nor have I 
since witnessed any symptom of pique on his part, or renewed 
attempts at conquest upon hers. 

This is as it should be; but Arthur never \siU let me be satisfied 
with him. I have never, for a single hour since I married him, 
known what it is to realise that sweet idea, " In quietness and 
confidence shall be your rest.” Those two dctesuble men, 
Grimsby and Hattersley, have destroyed all my labour against 
his love of wine. They encourage him daily to overstep the 
l^unds of moderation, and, not unfrcquently, to disgrace him¬ 
self by positive excess. I shall not soon forget the second night 
after their arrival. Just as I had retired from the dining-room, 
with the ladies, before the door was closed upon us, Arthur 
exclaimed— 
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“ Now then, my lads, what say you to a regular jollification? ” 

^lilicent glanced at me with a half-reproachful look, as if I 
could hinder it; but her countenance changed when she heard 
Hatterslcy's voice shouting through door and wall— 

“Imyourmanl Send for more wine: here isn’t half enough! ” 

We had scarcely entered the drawing-room before we were 
joined by Lord Lowborough. 

" What can induce you to come so soon ? ” exclaimed his 
lady, with a most ungracious air of dissatisfaction. 

" You know I never drink, Annabella,*" replied he seriously. 

“ Well, but you might stay with them a little: it looks so silly 
to be always dangling after the women; I wonder you can 1 " 

He reproached her with a look of mingled bitterness and 
surprise, and, sinking into a chair, suppressed a heavy sigh, bit 
his pale lips, and fixed his eyes upon the floor. 

“ You did right to leave them, Lord Lowborough,” said I. 
“ I trust you will always continue to honour us so early with 
your company. And if Annabella knew the value of true 
wisdom, and the misery of folly and—and intemperance, she 
would not talk such nonsense—even in jest.” 

He raised his eyes while I spoke, and gravely turned them 
upon me, with a half-surprised, half-abstracted look, and then 
bent them on his wife. 

“ At least,” said she, “ I know* the value of a warm heart, 
and a bold, manly spirit.” 

“ Well, Annabella,” said he, in a deep and hollow tone, 
"since my presence is disagreeable to you, I will relieve you 

„ back to them, then ? ” said she carelessly. 

„ exclaimed he, with harsh and startling emphasis; 

I will not go back to them! And I will never stay with them 
one moment longer than I think right, for you or any other 
tempter! But you needn’t mind that; I shall never trouble 
you again, by intruding my company upon you so unseasonably.” 

He left the room, I heard the hall door open and shut, and, 
immediately after, on putting aside the curtain, I saw him pacing 
down the park, in the comfortless gloom of the damp, cloudy 

twilight. 

“ serve you right, Annabella,” said I, at length, 

k Lowborough w'ere to return to his old habits, whicli 

w nearly effected his ruin, and which it cost him such 

an effort to break: you would then see cause to repent such 
conduct as this.” 
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“ Not at all. my dear) I should not mind, if his lordship were 
to see fit to intoxicate himself every day: I should only the 
sooner be rid of him.’* 

“ Oh, Annabclla! ” cried Miliccnt. “ How can you say such 
wicked things! It would, indeed, be a just punishment, as far 
as you are concerned, if Providence should take you at your 

word, and make you feel what others feel that-” She 

paused as a sudden burst of loud talking and laughter reached 
us from the dining-room, in which the voice of Hattersley was 
pre-eminently conspicuous, even to my unpractised ear. 

“ What you feel at this moment, I suppose? ” said Lady 
I-owborough, with a malicious smile, fixing her eyes upon her 
cousin’s distressed countenance. 

The latter offered no reply, but averted her face and brushed 
away a tear. At that moment the door opened and admitted Mr. 
Hargrave; just a little flushed, his dark eyes sparkling with 
unwonted vivacity. 

“ Oh, I’m glad you’re come, Walter! ” cried his sister—But 
I wish you could have got Ralph to come too.” 

“ Utterly impossible, dear Milicent,’” replied he gaily. “ I had 
much ado to get away myself. Ralph attempted to keep me by 
violence; Huntingdon threatened me with the eternal loss of 
his friendship; and Grimsby, worse than all, endeavoured to 
make me asliamcd of my ^^^tue, by such galling sarcasms and 
innuendos as he knew would wound me the most. So you see, 
ladies, you ought to make me welcome when I have braved 
and suffered so much for the favour of your sweet society.” 
He smilingly turned to me and bowed as he finished the sentenco. 

" Isn't he handsome now, Helen? ” whispered Milicent, 
her sisterly pride overcoming, for the moment, all other 
considerations. 

He would be,” I returned, ” if that brilliance of eye, and hp, 
and cheek were natural to him; but look again, a few' hours 
hence.” 

Here the gentleman took a seat near me at the table, and 
petitioned for a cup of coffee. 

” I consider this an apt illustration of Heaven taken by 
storm,” said he, as I handed one to him. ” I am in paradise 
now; but I have fought my way through flood and fire to win 
it. Ralph Hattersley’s last resource was to set his back against 
the door, and swear I should find no passage but through his 
body (a pretty substantial one too\ Happily, however, that 
was not the only door, and I effected my escape by the side 
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entrance, through the butler’s pantry, to the infinite amazement 
of Benson, who was cleaning the plate.” 

Mr. Hargrave laughed, and so did his cousin; but his sister 

and I remained silent and grave. 

” Pardon my levity, Mrs. Huntingdon,” murmured he, more 
seriously, as he raised his eyes to my face. “ You are not used to 
these things: you suffer them to affect your delicate mind too 
sensibly. But I thought of you in the midst of those lawless 
roisterers; and I endeavoured to persuade Mr. Huntingdon to 
think of you too; but to no purpose: I fear he is fully deter¬ 
mined to enjoy himself this night; and it will be no use keeping 
the coffee w’aiting for him or his companions; it will be much 
if they join us at tea. Meantime, I earnestly wish I could banish 
the thoughts of them from your mind—and my own too, for I 
hate to think of them—yes—even of my dear friend Hunting¬ 
don, when I consider the power he possesses over the happiness 
of one so immeasurably superior to fumsclf, and the use he makes 
of it—I positively detest the man! ” 

” You had better not say so to me, then,” said I; “ for, bad 
as he is, he is part of myself, and you cannot abuse him without 
offending me.” 

" Pardon me, then, for I would sooner die than offend you. 
But let us say no more of him for the present, if you please.” 

At last they came; but not till after ten, when tea, which 
had been delayed for more than half an hour, was nearly over. 
Much as I had longed for their coming, my heart failed me at 
the riotous uproar of their approach; and Milicent turned pale 
and almost started from her seat as Mr. Hattersley burst 
into the room with a clamorous volley of oaths in his mouth, 
which Hargrave endeavoured to check by entreating him to 
remember the ladies. 

'■ Ah! you do well to remind me of the ladies, you dastardly 
deserter,” cried he, shaking his formidable fist at his brother- 
in-law; ” If it were not for them, you well know, I’d demolish 
you in the twinkling of an eye, and give your body to the fowls 
of heaven and the lilies of the field! ” Then, planting a chair 
by Lady Lowborough’s side, he stationed himself in it, and began 
to talk to her, with a mi.xture of absurdity and impudence 
that seemed rather to amuse than to offend her; though she 
afferted to resent his insolence, and to keep him at bay with 
sallies of smart and spirited repartee. 

Meantime, Mr. Grimsby seated himself by me, in tlie chair 
vacated by Hargrave as they entered, and gravely stated tliat 
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he would thank me for a cup of tea; and Arthur placed himself 
beside poor Milicent, confidentially pushing his head into her 
face, and drawing in closer to her as she shrunk away from him. 
He was not so noisy as Hattersley, but liis face was exceedingly 
flushed, he laughed incessantly, and while I blushed for all I 
saw and heard of him, I was glad that he chose to talk to his 
companion in so low a tone that no one could hear what he said 
but herself. 

“ What fools they arc! drawled Mr. Grimsby, who had been 
talking away, at my elbow, with sententious gravity all the time; 
but I had been too much absorbed in contemplating the deplor¬ 
able state of the other two—especially Arthur—to attend to him. 

Did you ever hear such nonsense as they talk, Mrs. Hunting¬ 
don? he continued. “ I’m quite ashamed of them, for my 
part: they can’t take so much as a bottle between them without 
its getting into their heads-” 

“ You are pouring the cream into your saucer, Mr. Grimsby.” 

“Ah! yes, I see, but we’re almost in darkness here. Hargrave, 
snuff those candles, will you? ” 

” They’re wax: they don’t require snuffing,” said 1. 

” ‘ The light of the body is the eye,’ ” obsci^'cd Hargrave, 
with a sarc.'xstic smile. ” ‘ If thine eye be single, thy whole body 
shall be full of light.’ ” 

Grimsby repulsed him with a solemn wave of the hand, and 
then, turning to me, continued, with the same drawling tones 
and strange uncertainty of utterance and heavy gravity of aspect 
as before, ” But, as I was saying, Mrs. Huntingdon, they have 
no head at all: they can’t take half a bottle without being 
affected some way; whereas I—well, I’ve taken three limes as 
much iis they have to-night, and you see I’m perfectly steady. 
Now that may strike you as very singular, but I think I can 
explain it:—you see their brains—I mention no names, but 
you’ll understand to whom 1 allude—their brains are light 
to begin with, and the fumes of the fermented liquor render 
them lighter still, and produce an entire light-headedness, or 
giddiness, resulting in intoxication; wherc;is my brair^ being 
composed of more solid materials, will absorb a considerable 
quantity of this alcoholic vapour without the production of 
any sensible result-’’ 

I think you will find a sensible result produced on that 
tea,” interrupted Mr. Hargrave, ” by the qu;uitity of sugar 
you have put into it. Instead of your usual complement of 
one lump, you have put in six.’* 
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“ Have I so? replied the philosopher, diving with his spoon 
into the cup, and bringing up several half-dissolved pieces in 
confirmation of the assertion. “ Uml I perceive. Thus, madam, 
you sec the evil of absence of mind—of thinking too much while 
engaged in the common concerns of life. Now, if I had had my 
wits about me, like ordinary men, instead of within me like a 
philosopher, I should not have spoiled this cup of tea, and been 
constrained to trouble you for another.” 

“ That is the sugar-basin, Mr. Grimsby. Now you have 
spoiled the sugar too; and I’ll thank you to ring for some more 
—for here is Lord Lowborough, at last; and I hope his Lord- 
ship will condescend to sit down w'ith us, such as we are, and 
allow me to give him some tea.” 

His lordship gravely bowed in answer to my appeal, but 
said nothing. Meantime, Hargrave volunteered to ring for the 
sugar, while Grimsby lamented his mistake, and attempted to 
prove that it was owing to the shadow* of the urn and the 
badness of the lights. 

Lord Lowborough had entered a minute or two before, un¬ 
observed by any one but me, and had been standing before the 
door, grimly surveying the company. lie now stepped up to 
Annabella, who sat with her back towards him, with Hattersley 
still beside her, though not now attending to her, being occupied 
in vociferously abusing and bullying his host. 

‘‘ Well, Annabella,” said her husband, as he leant over the 
back of her chair, ‘‘ which of these three ‘ bold, manly spirits ’ 
would you have me to resemble? ” 

“By heaven and earth, you shall resemble us all!” cried 
Hattersley, starting up and rudely seizing him by the arm. 
“Hallo, Huntingdon!” he shouted—“ Tve got him! Come, 

man, and help me! And d-n me if I don’t make him drunk 

before I let him go! He shall make up for all past delinquencies, 
as sure as I’m a living soul! ” 

There followed a disgraceful contest; Lord Lowborough, in 
desperate earnest, and pale with anger, silently struggling to 
release himself from the powerful madman that was striving 
to drag him from the room. I attempted to urge Arilmr to 
interfere in behalf of liis outraged guest, but he could do 
nothing but laugh. 

“Huntingdon, you fool, come and help me, can’t you! ’ 
cried Hattersley, himself somewhat weakened by his excesses. 

” I’m wishing you God-speed, Hattcr.sley,” cried -Arthur, “ and 
aiding you with my prayers: I can’t do anything else if my life 

H Ms 
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depended on it! I’m quite used up. Oh, ho! and leaning back 
in his seat, he clapped his hands on his sides and groaned aloud. 

“ Annabella, give me a candle!” said Lowborough, whose 
antagonist had now got him round the waist and was endeavour¬ 
ing to root him from the door-post, to which he madly clung 
with all the energy of desperation. 

“ I sliall take no piirt in your rude sports! ” replied the lady, 
coldly drawing back; “ I wonder you can expect it.” 

But I snatched up a candle and brought it to him. He took 
it and held the flame to Ilatterslcy’s hands, till, roaring like 
a wild beast, the latter unclasped them and let him go. He 
vanished, I suppose to his owm apartment, for noticing more 
was seen of him till the morning. Swearing and cursing like 
a maniac, Hattersley threw himself on to the ottoman Ixside 
the window. The door being now free, Milicent attempted to 
make her escape from the scene of her husband’s disgrace; but 
he cidlcd her back, and insisted upx>n her coming to him. 

What do you want, Ralph? ” murmured she, reluctantly 
ap{>roaching lum. 

I want to know what’s the matter with you,” said he, 
pulling l»cr on to his knee like a child. “ Wliat arc you crying 
for, Milicent?—Tell me!” 

” I'm not cr>ing.” 

“ You arc,” persisted he, rudely pulling her hands from her 
face. “ llow dare you tell such a lie? ” 

“ I'm not crying now,” pleaded she. 

” But you have been—and just this minute too; and I will 
know what for. Come now', you shall tell mel” 

‘‘ Do let me alone, Ralph! remember, we are not at home.” 

“No matter: you shall an.swer iny question!” c-\claiincd 
her tormentor; and he attempted to extort the confession by 
shaking her, and remorselessly crushing her slight arms in the 
gripe of his powerful fingers. 

‘ Don't let him treat your sister in that way,” said 1 to 
Mr. Hargrave. 

•• Come now, Hattcr.slcy, I can’t allow that,” said that gentle¬ 
man, stepping up to the ill-assorted couple. ” Let my sister 
alone, if you please.’’ And he made an elTort to unclasp the 
ruffian’s fingers from her arm, but was suddenly driven back¬ 
ward, and nearly laid upon the floor by a violent blow in the 
chest accompanied with the admonition— 

“ 'lake that for your insolence!—aird learn to interfere 

between me and mine again.” 
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“If you were not drunk. I’d have satisfaction for that!” 
gasped Hargrave, white and breathless as much from passion 
as from the immediate effects of the blow. 

“Go to the devil!” responded his brother-in-law. “Now, 
Milicent, tell me what you were crying for.” 

“ I’ll tcU you some other time,” murmured she, “ when we 
are alone.” 

“Tell me now!” said he, with another shake and a squeeze 
that made her draw in her breath and bite her Up to suppress 
a cry of pain. 

“ I’ll tell you, Mr. Hattersley,” said I. “ She was crying 
from pure shame and humiliation for you! because she could 
not bear to see you conduct yourself so disgracefully.” 

“Confound you, madam!” muttered he, with a stare of 
stupid amazement at my “ impudence.” “ It was not that— 
was it, Milicent? ” 

She was silent. 

“ Come, speak up, child! ” 

“ I can’t tell now,” sobbed she. 

" But you can say ‘ yes' or ‘ no' as well as * I can’t tell.* 
—Come! ” 

“ Yes,” she whispered, hanging her head, and blushing at 
the awful acknowledgment. 

“Curse you for an impertinent hussy, then!” cried he, 
throv/ing her from him with such violence that she fell on her 
side; but she w-as up again before either I or her brother could 
come to her assistance, and made the best of her way out of 
tlie room, and 1 suppose, upstairs, without loss of time. 

The next object of assault was Arthur, who sat opposite, 
and had, no doubt, richly enjoyed the whole scene. 

“ Now, Huntingdon! ” exclaimed his irascible friend, “ I will 
not have you sitting there and laughing like an idiot! ” 

“Oh, Hattersley!” cried he, wiping his swimming eyes— 
” you'll be the death of me.” 

‘*Yes, I will, but not as you suppose: I’ll have the heart 
out of your body, man, if you irritate me with any more of 
that imbecile laughter!—What!—are you at it yet?—There! 
see if that’ll settle you!” cried Hattersley, snatching up a 
footstool and hurling it at the head of his host; but he 
missed his aim, and the latter still sat collapsed and quaking 
with feeble laughter, with the tears running down his face; a 
deplorable spectacle indeed. 

Hattersley tried cursing and swearing, but it would not do; 
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he then took a number of books from the table beside him, 
and threw them, one by one, at the object of his wrath, but 
Arthur only laughed the more; and, finally, Hattersley rushed 
upon him in a frenzy, and, seizing him by the shoulders, gave 
him a violent shaking, under which he laughed, and shrieked 
alarmingly. But I saw no more: I thought I had witnessed 
enough of my husband’s degradation; and, leaving .fVnnabella 
and the rest to follow when they pleased, I withdrew, but not 
to bed. Dismissing Rachel to her rest, I walked up and down 
my room, in an agony of misery, for what had been done, and 
suspense, not knowing what might further happen, or how, or 
when, that unhappy creature would come up to bed. 

At last he came slowly, and stumblingly, ascending the stairs, 
supported by Grimsby and Hattersley, who neither of them 
walked quite steadily themselves, but were both laughing and 
joking at him, and making noise enough for all the servants 
to hear. He himself was no longer laughing now, but sick and 
stupid. I will write no more about that. 

Such disgraceful scenes (or nearly such) have been repeated 
more than once. I don't say much to Arthur about it, for, if 
I did, it would do more harm than good; but I let him know 
that I intensely dislike such exhibitions: and each time he has 
promised they should never again be repeated; but I fear he 
is losing the little self-command and self-respect he once 
possessed; formerly, he would have been ashamed to act thus 

_at least, before any other witnesses than his boon companions, 

or such as tliey. His friend. Hargrave, with a prudence and 
self-government that I envy for him, never disgraced himself 
by taking more than sufficient to render him a little “ elevated,*’ 
and is always the first to leave the table, after ^rd Lowborough, 
who, wiser still, perseveres in vacating the dining-room imrnc- 
diately after us: but never once, since Annabella offended him 
so deeply, has he entered the drawing-room before the rest; 
always spending the interim in the library, which I take care 
to have lighted for his accommodation; or, on fine moonlight 
nights, in roaming about the grounds. But I think she regrets 
her misconduct, for she has never repeated it since, and of late 
she has comported herself with wonderful propriety towards 
liim, treating him with more uniform kindness and consideration 
than ever I have observed her do before. I date the lime of 
this improvement from the period when she ceased to hope 
and strive for Arthur’s admiration. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

Ocioher 5/A. 

Esther Hargrave is getting a fine girl. She is not out of the 
school-room yet, but her mother frequently brings her over to 
call in the mornings when the gentlemen are out, and sometimes 
she spends an hour or two in company with her sister and me 
and the children; and when we go to the Grove, I always con¬ 
trive to see her, and talk more to her than to any one else, for 
I am very much attached to my little friend, and so is she to 
me. I wonder what she can sec to like in me though, for I am no 
longer the happy, lively girl 1 used to be; but she has no other 
society—^ve that of her uncongenial mother, and her governess 
(as artificial and conventional a person as that prudent mother 
could procure to rectify the pupil s natural qualities), and, now 
and then, her subdued, quiet sister. I often wonder what will 
be her lot in life—and so docs she; but her speculations on the 
future arc full of buoyant hope—so were mine once. I shudder 
to think of her being awakened, like me, to a sense of their 
delusive vanity. It seems as if I should feel her disappointment, 
even more deeply than my own. I feel, almost as if I were born 
for such a fate, but she is so joyous and fresh, so light of heart 
and free of spirit, and so guileless and unsuspecting too. Oh, it 
would be cruel to make her feel as I feel now, and know what 1 
have known! 

Her sister trembles for her too. Yesterday morning, one of 
October’s brightest, loveliest days, .Milicent and I were in the 
garden enjoying a brief half hour together with our children, 
while Aiuiabella was lying on the drawing-room sofa, deep in 
the last new novel. We had been romping with the little crea¬ 
tures, almost as merry and wild as themselves, and now paused 
m the shade of the tall copper beech, to recover breath, and 
rectify our hair, disordered by the rough play and the frolicsome 
breeze—while they toddled together along tlie broad, sunny 
walk; my Arthur supporting the feebler steps of her little Helen, 
and sagaciously pointing out to her the brightest beauties of the 
border as they passed, with semi-articulate prattle, that did as 
wxll for her as any other mode of discourse. From laughing at 
the pretty sight, we began to talk of the children’s future 
hie; and that made us thoughtful. We both relapsed into 
silent musing as we slowly proceeded up the walk; and I 
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suppose Miliccnt, by a train of associations^ was led to think 
of her sister. 

“ Helen,” said she, “ you often see Esther, don’t you? ” 

“ Not very often.” 

“ But you have more frequent opportunities of meeting her 
than I have; and she loves you, I know, and reverences you 
loo; there is nobody’s opinion she thinks so much of; and she 
says you have more sense than mamma.” 

“ That is because she is self-willed, and my opinions more 
generally coincide with her own than your mamma’s. But what 
then, Milicent? ” 

” Well, since you have so much influence with her, I wish 
you would seriously impress it upon her, never, on any account, 
or for anybody’s persuasion, to marry for the sake of money, or 
rank, or establishment, or any earthly thing but true afiection 
and well-grounded esteem.” 

” There is no necessity for that,” said I, ” for we have had 
some discourse on that subject already, and I assure you her 
ideas of love and matrimony arc as romantic as any one could 
desire.” 

But romantic notions will not do: I want her to have true 

notions.” , , • 

“ Very right; but in my judgment, what the world sUgmalis<^ 

as romantic, is often more nearly allied to the truth tlian is 
commonly supposed; for, if the generous ideas of youth are too 
often overclouded by the sordid views of after-life, that scarcely 
proves them to be false.” 

• Well, but if you lliink her ideas are what they ought to be, 
strengthen them, will you ? and confirm them, as far as you can, 

for 1 had romantic notions once-1 don t mean to say that I 

regret my lot, for I am quite sure I don’t—hut-” 

I understand you,” said I; you arc contented for yourself, 
but you would not have your sister to suffer the same as you. 

No—or worse. She might have far worse to suffer than I— 
(or 1 am really contented, Helen, though you mayn't think it: 
I speak the solemn truth in saying that 1 would not exchange 
my husband for any man on earth, if I might do it by llic 

plucking of iliis leaf.” ^ 

Well 1 believe you; now that you have him, you would not 
exchange him for another; but then you would gladly exchange 
some of his qualities for those of better men.” 

*• Yes; just as I would gladly exchange some of my own 
qu;Uilies’ for those of better women; for neither he nor I arc 
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perfect, and I desire his improvement as earnestly as my own. 
And he will improve—<ion't you think so, Helen?—he’s only 
six-and-twenty yet.” 

“ He may,” I answered. 

“ He will—he will ! ’* repeated she. 

“ Excuse the faintness of my acquiescence, Milicent; I would 
not discourage your hopes for the world, but mine have been 
so often disappointed, that 1 am become as cold and doubtful 
in my expectations as the flattest of octogenarians.” 

” And yet you do hope, still—even for Mr. Huntingdon? ” 

” I do, I confess—‘ even ’ for him; for it seems as if life and 
hope must cease together. And is he so much worse, Milicent, 
than Mr. Hattersley? *’ 

” Well, to give you my candid opinion, I think there is no 
comparison between them. But you mustn’t be offended, Helen, 
for you know I always speak my mind, and you may speak 
yours too; I shan't care.” 

” I am not offended, love; and my opinion is, that if there 
be a comparison made between the two, the difference, for 
the most part, is certainly in Hattersley’s favour.” 

Milicent s own heart told her how much it cost me to make 
this acknowledgment; and, with a childlike impulse, she ex¬ 
pressed her sympathy by suddenly kissing my check, without a 
word of reply, and then turning quickly away, caught up her 
baby, and hid her face in its frock. How odd it is that we so 
often weep for each other’s distresses, when we shed not a tear 
for our own! Her heart had been full enounh of her own sorrows, 
but It overflowed at the idea of mine;—and I, too, shed tears, 
at the sight of her sympathetic emotion, though I had not 
wept for myself for many a week. 

It was one rainy day last week; most of the company were 
killing time in the billiard-room, but Milicent and I were with 
little Arthur and Helen in the library, and between our books, 
our children, and each other, we expected to make out a very 
agreeable morning. We had not been thus secluded above two 
hours, however, when Mr. Hattersley came in, attracted, I 
suppose, by the voice of his child, as he was crossing the hall, 
for he is prodigiously fond of her, and she of him. 

lie was redolent of the stables, where he had been regaling 
himself with the company of his fcllow-crcaturcs, the horses, 
ever since breakfast. But that was no matter to my little name¬ 
sake: as soon as the colossal person of her father darkened the 
door, she uttered a shrill scream of delight, and, quitting her 
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mother’s side, ran crowing towards him—balancing her course 
with outstretched arms,—and embracing his knee, threw back 
her head and laughed in his face. He might well look smilingly 
down upon those small, fair features, radiant with innocent 
mirth, those clear, blue shining eyes, and that soft flaxen hair 
cast back upon the little ivory neck and shoulders. Did he not 
think how unworthy he was of such a possession? I fear no such 
idea crossed his mind. He caught her up, and there followed 
some minutes of very rough play, during which it is difficult to 
say whether the father or the daughter laughed and shouted the 
loudest. At length, however, the boisterous pastime terminated 
—suddenly, as might be expected: the little one was hurt, and 
began to cry; and the ungentle playfellow tossed it into its 
mother s lap, bidding her “ make all straight.” As happy to 
return to that gentle comforter as it had been to leave her, the 
child nestled in her arms, and hushed its cries in a moment; 
and, sinking its little weary head on her bosom, soon dropped 
asleep. 

Meantime, Mr. Hattersley strode up to the fire, and, inter¬ 
posing his height and breadth between us and it, stood, with 
arms akimbo, expanding his chest, and gazing round him as il 
the house and all its appurtenances and contents were his own 
undisputed possessions. 

“Deuced bad weather this!” he began. “There’ll be no 
shooting to-day, I guess.” Then, suddenly lifting up his voice, 
he regaled us with a few bars of a rollicking song, which abruptly 
ceasing, he finished the tune with a whistle, and then continued, 
—“ I say, Mrs. Huntingdon, what a fine stud your husband 
has!—not large, but good.—I’ve been looking at them a bit 
this morning; and upon my word, Black Bess, and Grey Tom, 
and that young Nimrod, are the finest animals I’ve seen for 
many a day! ” Then followed a particular discussion of their 
various merits, succeeded by a sketch of the great things he 
intended to do in the horse-jockey line, when his old governor 
thought proper to <iuit the stage. “ Not that I wish him to 
closc^his accounts,” added he; " the old Trojan is welcome to 
keep his books open as long as he pleases for me.” 

• I hope so, indeed, Mr. Hattersley.” 

■' Oh yes! It’s only my way of talking. The event must come 
some time, and so I look to the bright side of it—that's the 
right plan, isn't it Mrs. H.? What are you two doing here, 
by-thc-byc—where’s Lady Lowborough?” 

” In the billiard-room.” 
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“ What a splendid creature she is I ” continued he, fixing his 
eyes on his wife, who changed colour, and looked more and more 
disconcerted as he proceeded. “ What a noble figure she has! 
and what magnificent black eyes; and what a fine spirit of her 
own;—and what a tongue of her o>vn, too, when she likes to 
use it—I perfectly adore her! But never mind, Milicent: I 
wouldn’t have her for my wife—not if she’d a kingdom for her 
dowry! I’m better satisfied with the one I have. Now then! 
what do you look so sulky for? don’t you believe me? ” 

“ Yes, I believe you,” murmured she, in a tone of half-sad, 
half-sullen resignation, as she turned away to stroke the hair of 
her sleeping infant, that she had laid on the sofa beside her. 

“Well then, what makes you so cross? Come here, Milly, 
and tell me why you can’t be satisfied wth my assurance.” 

She went, and putting her little hand within his arm, looked 
up in his face, and said softly— 

'■ What does it amount to, Ralph? Only to this, that though 
you admire Annabella so much, and for qualities that I don’t 
possess, you would still rather have me than her for your wife, 
which merely proves that you don’t think it necessary to love 
your wife; you are satisfied if she can keep your house, and 
take care of your child. But I’m not cross; I’m only sorry; 
for,” added she, in a low tremulous accent, withdrawing her 
hand from his arm, and bending her looks on the rug, “ if you 
don’t love me, you don’t, and it can’t be helped.” 

“ Very true; but who told you I didn’t? Did I say I loved 
Annabella?” 

“ You said you adored her.” 

“ True, but adoration isn’t love. I adore Annabella, but I 
don’t love her; and I love thee, Milicent, but 1 don’t adore 
thee.” In proof of his affection, he clutched a handful of her 
light broNvn ringlets, and appeared to twist them unmercifully. 

“ Do you really, Ralph? ” murmured she, with a faint smile 
beaming through her tears, just putting up her hand to his, in 
token that he pulled rather too hard. 

"To be sure I do,” responded he; “only you bother me 
rather, sometimes.” 

” I bother you! ” cried she in very natural surprise. 

“ Yes, you—but only by your exceeding goodness—when a 
boy has been eating raisins and sugar-plums all day, he longs 
for a squeeze of sour orange by way of a change. And did 
you never, Milly, observe the sands on the sea-shore: how nice 
and smooth they look, and how soft and easy they feel to the 
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foot? But if you plod along for half an hour over this soft, 
easy carpet—giving way at every step, yielding the more the 
harder you press—you'll find it wearisome work, and be glad 
enough to come to a bit of good, firm rock, that won’t budge 
an inch whether you stand, walk, or stamp upon it; and, 
though it be hard as the nether millstone, you’ll find it the 
easier footing after all.” 

I know what you mean, Ralph,” said she, nervously playing 
with her watch-guard and tracing the figure on the rug with the 
point of her tiny foot. ” I know what you mean, but I thought 
you always liked to be yielded to; and I can’t alter now.” 

” I do like it,” replied he, bringing her to him by another 
tug at her hair. “ You mustn’t mind my talk, Milly. A man 
must have something to grumble about; and if he can’t com- 
plain that liis wife harries liim to death with her perversity 
and ill-humour, he must complain that she wears him out with 
her kindness and gentleness.” 

” But why complain at all, unless because you are tired 
and dissatisfied? ” 

“To excuse my own failings, to be sure. Do you think I’ll 
bear all the burden of my sins on my own shoulders, as long as 
there’s another ready to help me, with none of her owm to carry? ” 

” There is no such one on earth,” said she, seriously; and 
then, taking his hand from her head, she kissed it with an air 
of genuine devotion, and tripped away to the door. 

” What now? ” said he. ” Where are you going? ” 

” To tidy my hair,” she answered, smiling through her 
disordered locks: ” you’ve made it all come dowm.” 

"Off with you then!—An excellent little woman,” he re¬ 
marked when she was gone, “ but a thought too soft—she 
almost melts in one’s hands. I positively think I ill-use her 
sometimes when I’ve taken too much—but I can’t help it, 
for she never complains, either at the time or after. I suppose 
she doesn’t mind it.” 

” I can enlighten you on that subject, Mr. Hatterslcy,” 
said I: ” she docs mind it; and some other things she minds 
still more, which yet you may never hear her complain of.” 

IIow' do you know?—does she complain to you? ” demanded 
he, with a sudden spark of fury ready to burst into a flame if 
I should answer ' Yes.’ 

'■ No,” I replied; ” but I have knowm her longer and studied 
her more closely than you have done.—And I can tell you. 
Mr. Hatterslcy, that Milicent loves you more than you deserve. 
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and that you have it in your power to make her very happy, 
instead of which you are her evil genius, and, I will venture 
to say, there is not a single day passes in which you do not 
inflict upon her some pang that you might spare her if you 
would.” 

” Well, it’s not my fault,” said he, gazing carelessly up at 
the ceiling and plunging his hands into his pockets: "if my 
ongoings don’t suit her, she should tell me so.” 

"Is she not exactly the wife you wanted? Did you not 
tell Mr, Huntingdon you must have one that would submit 
to anything without a murmur, and never blame you, whatever 
you did? ” 

"True, but we shouldn’t always have what we want: it 
spoils the best of us, doesn’t it? How can I help playing the 
deuce when I see it’s all one to her whether I behave like a 
Christian or like a scoundrel such as nature made me?—and 
how can I help teasing her when she’s so invitingly meek and 
raim—when she lies dowm like a spaniel at my feet and never 
so much as squeaks to tell me that’s enough! ” 

" If you are a t>Tant by natT:.re, the temptation is strong, 
I allow; but no generous mind delights to oppress the weak, 
but rather to cherish and protect.” 

" 1 don’t oppress her; but it’s so confounded flat to be always 
cherishing and protecting;—and then how can I toll that I am 
oppressing her when she ‘ melts away and makes no sign ’ ? 
I sometimes think she has no feeling at all; and then 1 go on 
till she cries—and that satisfies me.” 

“ Then you do delight to oppress her? ” 

" I don’t, I tell you!—only when I’m in a bad humour—or 
a particularly good one, and want to afflict for the pleasure of 
comforting; or when she looks flat and wants shaking up a bit. 
And sometimes she provokes me by crying for nothing, and 
won’t tell me what it’s for; and then, I allow, it enrages me 
past bearing—especially when I’m not my own man.” 

" As is no doubt generally the case on such occasions,” 
said I. "But in future, Mr. Hattersley, when you sec her 
looking flat, or crying for ‘ nothing * (as you call it), ascribe it 
all to yourself: be assured it is something you liave done amiss, 
or your general misconduct, that distresses her.’’ 

" I don't believe it. If it were, she should tell me so: I don’t 
like that way of moping and fretting in silence, and saying 
nothing—it’s not honest. How can she expect me to mend 
my ways at that rate? ” 
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“ Perhaps she gives you credit for having more sense than 
you possess, and deludes herself with the hope that you will 
one day sec you owti errors and repair them, if left to your 
o\Mi rertection.’* 

'■ None of your sneers, Mrs. Huntingdon. I have the sense 
to see that I’m not always quite correct; but sometimes 
I think that’s no great matter, as long as I injure nobody 
but myself-” 

“ It is a great matter,” interrupted I, “ both to yourself (as 
you will hereafter to find your cost) and to all connected with 
you—most especially your wife. But, indeed, it is nonsense to 
talk about injuring no one but yourself; it is impossible to injure 
yourself—especially by such acts as we allude to—without 
injuring hundreds, if not thousands, besides, in a greater 
or less dc'zree, cither by the evil you do or the go(^ you 
leave undone.” 

” And as I was saying,” continued he—“ or would have said 
if you hadn’t taken me up so short—I sometimes think I should 
do better if I were joined to one that would always remind 
me when I was wrong, and give me a motive for doing 
good and eschewing evil by decidedly showing her approval 
of the one and disapproval of the other.” 

‘‘ If you had no higher motive than the approval of your 
fellow-mortal, it would do you little good.” 

“ Well, but if I had a mate that would not always be yielding, 
and always equally kind, but that would have the spirit to stand 
at bay now and then, and honestly tell me her mind at all times 

_such a one as yourself, for instance.—Now if I went on with 

you as 1 <)o with her when I’m in London, you'd make the house 
too hot to hold me at times, I'll be sworn.” 

" "You mistake me: lam no termagant.” 

” Wi^L-'aU the better for that, for I can't stand contradiction- 
in a general way—and I’m as fond of my own will as another: 
only I think too much of it doesn't answer for any man.” 

“ Well, I would never contradict you without a cause, but 
certainly I would always let you know what I thouglU of your 
conduct; and if you oppressed me in body, mind, or ^tatc, you 
should at least have no reason to suppose ‘ I didn’t mind it.’ ” 

“ I know that, my lady; and I think if my little wife were to 
follow the same plan, it would be belter for us both.” 

•• I II tell her.” 

“ No, no, let her he ; there's much to be said on both sides— 
and, now I think ujwn it, Huntingdon often regrets that you 
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are not n e like her—scoundrelly dog that he is—and you see, 
after all, you can't reform him: he’s ten times worse than I. 
He’s afraid of you, to be sure—that is, he’s always on his best 
beha\iour in ;:our presence—but- ** 

“ I wonder wl at his worst behaviour is like, then? ’* I could 
not forbear observing. 

“ Why, to tell you the truth, it’s very bad indeed—isn't it, 
Hargrave? ” said he, addressing that gentleman, who had 
entered the room unperceived by me, for I was now standing 
near the fire with my back to the door. “ Isn't Huntingdon,” 
he continued, “ as great a reprobate as ever was d-d? ” 

“ His lady will not hear him censured with impunity,” replied 
Mr. Hargrave, coming forward; “ but I must say, I thank God 
1 am not such another.” 

‘‘ Perhaps it would become you better,” said I, “ to look at 
what you are, and say, ‘ God be merciful to me a sinner.* 

“ You are severe,” returned he, bowing slightly and drawing 
himself up with a proud yet injured air. Hattersley laughed, 
and clapped him on the shoulder. Moving from under his hand 
with a gesture of insulted dignity, Mr. Hargrave took hjmself 
away to the other end of the rug. 

*■ Isn’t it a shame, Mrs. Huntingdon? ” cried his brother-in- 
law. “ I struck Walter Hargrave when I was drunk, the second 
night after we came, and he’s turned a cold shoulder on me 
ever since; though 1 asked his pardon the very morning after 
it was done! ” 

“ Your manner of asking it,” returned the other, “ and the 
clearness with which you remembered the whole transaction, 
showed you were not too drunk to be fully conscious of what 
you were about, and quite responsible for the deed.” 

“ You wanted to interfere between me and my wife,” grumbled 
Hattersley, ” and that is enough to provoke any man.” 

” You justify it, then? ” said his opponent, darting upon him 
a most vindictive glance. 

“ No, I tell you I wouldn’t have done it if I hadn’t been under 
excitement; and if you choose to bear malice for it after all 

the handsome things I’ve said, do so and be d-d ! ” 

1 would refrain from such language in a lady's presence, 
at least,” said Mr. Hargrave, hiding liis anger under a mask 
of disgust. 

“ What have I said? ” returned Hattersley, “ Notliing but 
Heaven's truth—he will be damned, won't he, Mrs. Huntingdon, 
if he doesn’t forgive his brother’s trespasses.” 
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“ You ought to forgive him, Mr. Hargrave, since he asks you,” 
said I. 

“ Do you say so? Then I wU! ” And, smiling alr.ost frankly, 
he stepped forw'ard and offered his hand. It immediately 
clasped in that of his relative, and the reconciliation was 
apparently cordial on both sides. 

“ The affront,” continued Hargrave, turning to me, ” owed 
half its bitterness to the fact of its being offered in your presence; 
and since you bid me forgive it, I will, and forget it too.” 

“ I guess the best return I can make will be to take myself 
off,” muttered Hattersley, with a broad grin. His companion 
smiled, and he left the room. This put me on my guard. Mr. 
Hargrave turned seriously to me, and earnestly began— 

” Dear Mrs. Huntingdon, how I have longed for, yet dreaded, 
this hour! Do not be alarmed,” he add^, for my face was 
crimson with anger; ” I am not about to offend you with any 
useless entreaties or complaints. I am not going to presume to 
trouble you with the mention of my own feelings or your per¬ 
fections, but I have something to reveal to you which you ought 

to know, and which, yet it pains me inexpressibly-” 

“ Then don’t trouble yourself to reveal itl ” 

“ But it is of importance-” 

‘‘ If so, I shall hear it soon enough, especially if it is bad news, 
as you seem to consider it. At present 1 am going to take the 

children to the nursery.’' 

‘‘ But can’t you ring and send them? ” 

“ No; I want the exercise of a run to the top of the house. 

—Come Arthur.” 

” But you will return? ” 

“Not yet; don’t wait.” 

“ Then when may I see you again ? ” 

“ At lunch,” said I, departing with little Helen in one arm 

and leading Arthur by tlie hand. 

He turned away muttering some sentence of impatient censure 
or complaint, in which " heartless ” was the only distinguishable 

"'•■What nonsense is this Mr. Hargrave?” said I, pausing in 

the doorway. ” What do you mean? ” 

•• Oh nothing—I did not intend you should hear my soliloquy. 
But the fact is, Mrs. Huntingdon, I have a disclosure to make— 
nainful for me to offer as for you to hear—and I want you to 
cive me a few minutes of your attention in private at any time 
Ld place you like to appoint. It is from no selfish mouve that 
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I ask it, and not (or any cause that could alarm your super¬ 
human purity; therefore you need not kill me with that look 
of cold and pitiless disdain. I know too well the feelings with 
which the bearers of bad tidings are commonly regarded 
not to—” 

“What is this wonderful piece of intelligence?” said I, 
impatiently interrupting him. “ If it is anything of real im¬ 
portance, speak it in three words before I go.” 

“ In three words I cannot. Send those children away and 
stay with me.” 

" No; keep your bad tidings to yourself. I know it is some¬ 
thing I don't want to hear, and something you would disj>lcase 
me by telling.” 

“ You have divined too truly, I fear; but still, since I know it, 
I feel it my duty to disclose it to you.” 

“ Oh, spare us both the infliction, and I w ill exonerate you 
from the duty. You have ofiered to tell; I have refused to 
bear: rny ignorance will not be charged on you.” 

“ Be it so—you shall not hear it from me. But if the blow 
falls too suddenly upon you when it comes, remember I wished 
to soften it! ” 

I left him. I was determined his words should not alarm me. 
What could he of all men have to reveal that was of importance 
for me to hear? It was no doubt some exaggerated tale about 
my unfortunate husband that he wished to make the most of 
to serve lus own bad purposes. 

6 // 1 .—He has not alluded to this momentous mystery since,, 
^d I have seen no reason to repent of my unwillingness to hcar"^ 
It. The thr<^tened blow has not been struck yet, and I do not 
greatly fear it. At present I am pleased with Arthur: he has not 
t^smvely disgraced liimseU for upwards of a fortnight, and all 
tlus last week has been so very moderate in his indulgence at, 
tabic that I can perceive a marked dilTeronce in his general 
temper and appearance. Dare I hope this will continue? 


^ CHAPTER XXXIII 

Seventh. 

Yes, I will hope! To-night I heard Grimsby and Hatterslcy 
grumbling together about the inhospitality of'their host. They 
did not know I was near, for I happened to be standing behind 
e curtain in the bow of the window, watcliing the moon rising 
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over the clump of tall, dark elm-trees below the lawn, and 
wondering why Arthur was so sentimental as to stand without, 
leaning against the outer pillar of the portico, apparently 
watching it too. 

“ So, I suppose we’ve seen the last of our merry carousals in 
this house,” said Mr. Hattersley; “ I thought his good fellow¬ 
ship wouldn’t last long. But,” added he, laughing, ” I didn’t 
expect it would meet its end this way. I rather thought our 
pretty hostess would be setting up her porcupine quills, and 
threatening to turn us out of the house if we didn’t mind 
our manners.” 

You didn’t foresee this, then? ” answered Grimsby vnth a 
guttural chuckle. “ But he’ll change again when he’s sick of 
her. If wc come here a year or two hence, we shall have all our 
own way, you’ll see.” 

I don’t know,” replied the other: " she’s not the style of 
woman you soon tire of; but be that as it may, it’s devilish 
provoking now that wc can’t be jolly, because he chooses to be 
on his good behaviour.” , 

“ It’s all these cursed women! ” muttered Grimsby. They re 
the very bane of the world! They bring troubles and discomfort 
wherever tlicy come, with their false, fair faces and their 
deceitful tongues.” 

At this juncture I issued from my retreat, and smiling on Mr. 
Grimsby as I passed, left the room and went out in search of 
Arthur.* Having scon him bend his course towards the shrubbery, 
i followed him thither, and found him just entering the shadowy 
walk. I was so light of heart, so overflowing with affection, that 
I sprang upon him and clasped him in my arms. This startling 
conduct had a singular effect upon him: first, he muttered, 
Bless you, darling! ” and returned my close embrace with a 
fervour like old times, and then he started, and, m a tone of 

absolute terror, exclaimed— , . • 

“ Helen! What the devil is this? and I saw, by the laint 

light gleaming through the overshadowing tree, that he was 

positively pale with the shock. r « • 

How strange that the instinctive impulse of affection 

diould come first, and then the shock of the surprise! It 
shows, at least, that the affection is genuine: he is not sick 


of me yet. ... , «i ti 

“ 1 startled you. Arthur,” siud 1, laughing in my glee. How 

nervous you are! ” . » . • -i 

“ What the deuce did you do it for? ” cned he, quite testily, 
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extricating himself from my arms, and wiping his forehead with 
his handkerchief. " Go back, Helen—go back directly I You’ll 
get your death of cold! ** 

" I won’t—till I’ve told you what I came for. They are 
blaming you, Artliur, for your temperance and sobriety, and 
I’m come to thank you for it. They say it is all ‘ these cursed 
women,’ and that we are the bane of the world; but don’t let 
them laugh or grumble you out of your good resolutions, or 
your affection for me.” 

He laughed. I squeezed him in my arms again, and cried in 
tearful earnest— 

“Do—do persevere! and I’U love you better than ever I 
did before!” 

"Well, well, I will!” said he, hastily kissing me. “There 
now, go. You mad creature, how could you come out in your 
light evening-dress this chill autumn night?” 

“ It is a glorious night,” said I. 

“ It is a night that will give you your death in another minute. 
Run away, do! ” 

■' Do you see my death among those trees, Arthur? ” said I, 
for he was gazing intently at the shrubs, as if he saw it coming, 
and I was reluctant to leave him, in my new-found happiness 
and revival of hope and love. But he grew angry at my delay; 
so I kissed him and ran back to the house. 

I was in such a good-humour that night: Milicent told me 1 
was the life of the party, and whispered she liad never seen me 
so brilliant. Certainly, I talked enough for twenty, and smiled 
upon them all. Grimsby, Hattersley, Hargrave, Lady Low- 
borough—all shared my sisterly kindness. Grimsby stared and 
wondered; Hattersley laughed and jested (in spite of the little 
wine he had been suffered to imbibe), but still behaved as well 
as he knew how; Hargrave and Annabella, from different 
motives and in different ways, emulated me, and doubtless both 
surpassed me, the former in his discursive versatility and 
eloquence, the latter in boldness and animation at least. Mili¬ 
cent, delighted to see her husband, her brother, and her over¬ 
estimated friend acquitting themselves so well, was lively and 
gay too, in her quiet way. Even Lord Lowborough caught the 
general contagion: his dark, greenish eyes were lighted up 
l^neath their moody brows; his sombre countenance was 
beautified by smiles; all traces of gloom, and proud or cold 
reserve had vanished for the time; and he astonished us all, not 
only by his general cheerfulness and animation, but by the 
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positive flashes of true force and brilliance he emitted from time 
to time. Arthur did not talk much, but he laughed, and listened 
to the rest, and was in perfect good-humour, though not excited 
by wine. So that, altogether we made a very meny, innocent, 
and entertaining party. 

—Yesterday, when Rachel came to dress me for dinner, I 
saw that she had been cr>*ing. I wanted to know the cause of it, 
but she seemed reluctant to tell. Was she unwell .> No. Had she 
heard bad news from her friends? No. Had any of the servants 
ve.xed her? 

“ Oh, no, ma’am! ” she answered—*' it’s not for myself.” 

What then, Rachel? Have you been reading novels? ” 

‘’Bless you, no!” said she with a sorrowful shake of the 
heiul; and then she sighed and continued, “ But to tell you the 
truth, ma’am, I don’t like master’s ways of going on.” 

■' What do you mean, Rachel?—He’s going on very properly 
—at present.” 

” Well, ma’am, if you think so, it’s right.” 

And she went on dressing my hair in a hurried way, quite 
unbke her usual calm, collected majiner—murmuring, half to 
herself, she was sure it was beautiful hair, she ” could like to 
see ’em match it.” When it was done, she fondly stroked it, and 
gently patted my head. 

” Is that affectionate ebullition intended for my hair or 
myself, nurse? ” siiid I, laughingly turning round upon her;— 
but a tear was even now in her eye. 

■' Wliat do you mean, Rachel? ” I exclaimed. 

” Well, ma’am, I don’t know*,—but if-” 

” If what? ” 

” Well, if I was you, I wouldn't have that Lady Lowborough 
in the house anoihcj minute—not another minute I wouldn’t! ” 

I was thunderstruck; but before I could recover from the 
shock sufficiently* to demand an e.\planation. Milicent entered 
my room, as she frequently does when she is dressed before me; 
and she stayed with me till it was time to go down. She must 
have found me a very unsociable coni(>anian this time, for 
Raclicl s last words rang in my ears. But still, I hoped—I 
trusted they had no foundation but in some idle rumour of the 
servants from what they had seen in I.ady Lowborough’s manner 
la.st month; or perhaps, from something that had passed between 
their master and her during her former visit. At dinner, I 
narrowly observed both her and Arthur, and saw nothing 
extraordinary in the conduct of either—nothing calculated to 
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excite suspicion, except in distrustful minds, which mine was 
not, and therefore I would not suspect. 

Almost immediately after dinner, Annabel!.! went out with 
her husband to share his moonlight ramble, for it was a splendid 
evening like the last. Mr. Hargrave entered the drawing-room 
a little before the others, and challenged me to a game of chess. 
He did it wnthout any of that sad but proud humility be usually 
assumes in addressing me, unless he is excited with wine. I 
looked at his face to sec if that was the case now. His eyes met 
mine keenly but steadily: there was something about him I did 
not understand, but he seemed sober enough. Not choosing to 
engage with him, I referred him to Milicent. 

She plays badly,*' said he; “I want to match my skill with 
yours. Come now!—you can’t pretend you are reluctant to lay 
down your work—I know you never take it up except to pass 
an idle hour, w’hen there is nothing better you can do.” 

“But chess-players are so unsociable,” I objected; “they 
are no company for any but themselves.” 

“ There is no one here but Milicent, and she-” 

” Oh, I shall be delighted to watch you! ” cried our mutual 
friend* ” Two such players—it will be quite a treat! I wonder 
which wnll conquer.” 

I consented. 

‘‘ Now, Mrs. Huntingdon,” said Hargrave, as he arranged 
the men on the board, speaking distinctly, and with a peculiar 
emphasis, as if he had a double meaning to all his words, “ you 
are a good player,—but I am a better: we shall have a long game 
and you will give me some trouble; but I can be as patient as 
you, and, in the end, I shall certainly win.” He fixed his eyes 
upon me with a glance I did not like—keen, crafty, bold, and 
almost impudent; already half triumphant in his anticipated 
success. 

‘‘I hope not, Mr. Hargrave!” returned I, with vehemence 
that must have startled Milicent at least; but he only smiled 
and murmured— 

” Time will show! ” 

We set to work: he, sufficiently interested in the game, but 
pUm and fearless in the consciousness of superior skill; I, 
intensely eager to disappoint his expectations, for I considered 
this the type of a more serious contest—as 1 imagined he did— 
and I felt an almost superstitious dread of being beaten: at all 
events, I could ill endure that present success should add one 
tittle to his conscious power (Ids insolent self-confidence, I 
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ought to say), or encourage for a moment his dream of future 
conquest. His play was cautious and deep, but I struggled hard 
against him. For some time the combat was doubtful; at 
length, to my joy, the victory seemed inclining to my side: 
I had taken several of his best pieces, and manifestly bafHcd 
his projects. He put lus hand to his brow and paused, in evident 
perplexity. I rejoiced in my advantage, but dared not glory in 
it yet. At length he lifted his head, and quietly malang his 
move, looked at me and said, calmly— 

“ Now, you think you will win, don’t you? ” 

I hope so” replied I, taking his pa\sm that he had pushed 
into the way of my bishop with so careless an air that I thought 
it was an oversight, but was not generous enough, under the 
circumstances, to direct his attention to it, and too heedless, 
at the moment, to foresee the after consequences of my move. 

“ It is those bishops that trouble me,” said he; “ but the 
bold knight can overleap the reverend gentleman,” taking my 
last bishop with his knight; ” and now, those sacred persons 
once removed, I shall carry all before me.” 

“ Oh, Walter, how you talk! ” cried MUicent; ” she has far 
more pieces than you still.” 

“I intend to give you some trouble yet,” said I; “and 
perhaps, sir, you will find yourself checkmated before you are 
aware. Look to your queen.” 

The combat deepened. The game was a long one, and I did 
give him some trouble; but he was a better player than 1. 

* What keen gamesters you arc! ” said Mr. Hatterslcy, who 
had now entered, and been watching us for some time. “ Why, 
Mrs. Huntingdon, your hand trembles as if you had staked your 
all upon it! and Walter—you dog—you look as deep and cool 
as if you were certain of success, and as keen and cruel as if you 
would drain her heart’s blood! But if I were you, I wouldn’t 
beat her for very fear: she'll hate you if you do—she will, by 
Heaven! I sec it in her eye.” 

“ Hold your tongue, will you?” said I—his talk distracted 
me, for I was driven to extremities. .\ few more moves, and I 
was inextricably entangled in the snare of my antagonist. 

“ Check, ’ cried he: I sought in agony some means of escape 
—" mate! ” he added quietly, but with c\ddent delight. He had 
suspended the utterance of that last faul syllabic the better to 
enjoy my di.smay. I was foolishly disconcerted by the event. 
Hatterslcy laughed; Milicent was troubled to see me so dis¬ 
turbed. Hargrave placed his hand on mine that rested on the 
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table, and squeezing it with a 6rm but gentle pressure, mur¬ 
mured, “Beaten—beaten!** but gazed into my face with a 
look where exultation was blended with an expression of ardour 
and tenderness yet more insulting. 

“No, never, Mr. Hargrave!” exclaimed I, quickly with¬ 
drawing my hand. 

“ Do you deny? ” replied he, smilingly pointing to the board. 

“ No, no,” I answered, recollecting how strange my conduct 
must appear; “ you have beaten me in that game.’* 

“ Will vou try another, then? ” 

“No.”' 

“ You acknowledge my superiority? ’* 

“ Yes—as a chess-player.” 

I rose to resume my work. 

'* Where is Annabella? ” said Hargrav’c gravely, after glancing 
round the room. 

” Gone out with Lord Lowborough,” answered I, for he 
looked at me for a reply. 

“ .^Vnd not yet returned! ” he said seriously. 

“ I suppose not.” 

“ Where is Huntingdon? ” looking round again. 

“ Gone out with Grimsby, as you know,” said Hattersley, 
suppressing a laugh, which broke forth as he concluded the 
sentence. 

Why did he laugh? Why did Hargrave connect them thus 
together? Was it true, then? And was this the dreadful secret 
he had wished to reve.al to me? I must know, and that quickly. 
I instantly rose and left the room to go in search of Rachel, and 
demand an explanation of her words; but Mr. Hargrave followed 
me into the ante-room, and before I could open its outer door, 
gently laid his hand upon the lock. 

“ May I tell you something, Mrs. Huntingdon? ” said he, in 
a subdued tone, with serious dowmeast eyes. 

“ If it be anj'thing worth hearing,” replied I, struggling to 
be composed, for I trembled in every limb. 

He quietly pushed a chair towards me. I merely leant my 
hand upon it, and bid him go on. 

“ Do not be alarmed,” said he; “ what I wish to say is nothing 
in Itself; and I will leave you to draw your own inferences 
from it. You say that Annabella is not yet returned? ” 

“ Yes, yes—go on! ” said I impatiently, for I feared my forced 
calmness would leave me before the end of his disclosure, 
whatever it might be. 
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** And you hear,’* continued he, “ that Huntingdon is gone out 
with Grimsby? ” 

“ Well? ” 

“ I heard the latter say to your husband—or the man who 
calls himself so—” 

“ Go on, sirl ” 

He bowed submissively, and continued, “ I heard him say, 
—‘ I shall manage it, you'll sec*. They're gone down by the 
water; I shall meet them there, and tell him I want a bit of talk 
with him about some things that we needn't trouble the lady 
with; and she'll say she can be walking back to the house: and 
then I shall apologise, you know, and all that, and tip her a \vink 
to take the way of the shrubbery. I'll keep him talking there, 
about those matters I mentioned, and anylliing else I can think 
of, as long as 1 can, and then bring him round the other way, 
stopping to look at the trees, the Helds, and anything else I can 
find to discourse of.’ ” Mr. Hargrave paused, and looked at me. 

Without a word of comment or further questioning, I rose, 
and darted from the room and out of the house. The torment of 
suspense was not to be endured: I would not suspect my husband 
falsely on this man’s accusation, and I would not trust him 
unworthily—I must know the truth at once. I flew to the 
shrubbery. Scarcely had 1 reached it, when a sound of voices 
arrested my breathless speed. 

“ We have lingered too long; he ^ill be back,” said Lady 
Lowborough’s voice. 

‘‘ Surely not, dearest,” was his reply; ” but you can run 
across the lawn, and get in as quietly as you can: I'll follow 
in a while.” 

My knees trembled under me; my brain swam round: 1 
was ready to faint. She must not sec me thus. I shrunk among 
the bushes, and leant against the trunk of a tree to let her pass. 

Ah, Huntingdon! ” said she reproachfully, pausing where I 
had stood with him the night before, ” it was here you kissed 
that woman I she looked back into the leafy shade.'’ Advancing 
thence, he answered, with a careless laugh— 

“ Well, dearest, I couldn’t help it. You know I must keep 
straight with her as long as I can. Haven 1 1 seen you kiss your 
doll of a husband scores of times?—and do I ever complain? ” 

“ liut tell me, don’t you love her still—a little? ” wid she, 
placing her hand on liis arm, looking earnestly into his face— 
for 1 could see them plainly, the moon shining full upon them 
from between the branehes of the tree that sheltered me. 
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“ Not one bit, by all that's sacred 1 ” he replied, kissing her 
glowing check. 

“Good heavens, I must be gonel*' cried she, suddenly 
breaking from him, and aw^y she dew. 

There he stood before me; but I had not strength to confront 
him now; my tongue cleaved to the roof of my mouth, I was 
wellnigh sinking to the earth, and I almost wondered he <lid 
not hear the beating of my heart above the low sighing of the 
wind, and the fitful rustle of the falling leaves. My senses 
seemed to fail me, but still I saw his shadowy form pass before 
me, and through the rushing sound in my ears I distinctly heard 
him say, as he stood looking up the lawn— 

“There goes the fool! Run, Annabclla, run! There—in with 
you! Ah, he didn’t sec! That’s right, Grimsby, keep him 
back!** And even his low laugh reached me as he walked away. 

“God help me now!’* I murmured, sinking on my knees 
among the damp weeds and brushwood that surrounded me, 
and looking up at the moonlit sky through the scant foliage 
above. It seemed all dim and quivering now to my darkened 
sight. My burning, bursting heart strove to pour forth its agony 
to God, but could not frame its anguish into prayer, until a 
gust of wind swept over me, which, while it scattered the dciid 
leaves like blighted hopes around, cooled my forehead, and 
seemed a little to revive my sinking frame. Then, while I 
lifted up my soul in speechless, earnest supplication, some 
heavenly influence seemed to strengthen me within; I breathed 
more freely; my \*ision cleared; I saw distinctly the pure moon 
shining on, and the light clouds skimming the clear, dark sky; 
and tlien I saw the eternal stars twinkling down upon me; 
I knew their God was mine, and He was strong to save and 
swift to hear. “ I will never leave thee, nor forsake thee, ” 
seemed whispered from above their myriad orbs. No, no; 
I felt He would not leave rac comfortless: in spite of earth 
and hell, I should have strength for all my trials, and wnn a 
glorious rest at last! 

Refreshed, invigorated, if not composed, I rose and returned 
to the house. Much of my new-born strength and courage 
forsook me, I confess, as I entered it, and shut out the fresh 
wind and the glorious sky: everything I saw* and lieard seemed 
to sicken my heart—the hall, the lamp, the staircase, the doors 
of the different apartments, the social sound of talk and laughter 
from the drawing-room. How could I bear my future life! In 
this house, among those people—O how could I endure to liv'e! 
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John just then entered the hall, and seeing me, told me he had 
been sent in search of me, adding tliat he had taken the tea, 
and master wished to know if I were coming. 

“ Ask Mrs. Hattersley to be so kind as to make the tea, 
John,” said I. Say I am not well to-night, and wish to be 
excused.” 

I retired into the large, empty dining-room, where all was 
silence and darkness, but for the soft sighing of the wind without, 
and the faint gleam of moonlight that pierced the blinds and 
curtains; and there I walked rapidly up and down, thinking of 
my bitter thoughts alone. How different was this from the 
evening of yesterday! That, it seems, was the last expiring 
flash of my life's happiness. Poor, blinded fool that I was, to 
be so happy! I could now see the reason of Arthur’s strange 
reception of me in the shrubbery; the burst of kindness was 
for his paramour, the start of horror for his wife. Now, too, 
I could better understand the conversation between Hattersley 
and Grimsby; it was doubtless of his love for her they spoke, 
not for me. 

I heard the drawing-room door open; a light quick step 
came out of the ante-room, crossed the hall, and ascended the 
stairs. It was Milicent, poor Milicent, gone to see how I was 
—no one else cared for me; but still she was kind. I shed no 
tears before, but now they came, fast and free. Thus she did 
me good, without approaching me. Disappointed in her search, 
I heard her come down, more slowly than she had ascended. 
Would she come in there and find me out? No, she turned 
in the opposite direction and re-entered the drawing-room. 
I was glad, for I knew not liow to meet her or what to say. 
I wanted no confidante in my distress. I deserved none, and I 
wanted none. I h.id taken the burden upon myself; let me 
bear it alone. 

As the usual hour of retirement approached, I dried my 
eyes, and trictl to clear my voice and calm my mind. I must 
see Arthur to-night, and speak to him; but I would do 
it calmly: there should be no scene—nothing to complain 
or to boast of to his companions—nothing to laugh at with 
his lady-love. When the company were retiring to their 
chambers I gently opened the door, and just as he passed I 

beckoned him in. , ,. . 

“ What's to do with you, Helen? ” said he. “ Why couldn t 
you come to make tea for us? and what the deuce are you 
licre for, in the dark! What ails you, young woman; you look 
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like a ghost I*’ he continued, surveying me by the light of 
his candle. 

“ No matter/’ I answered, “ to you; you have no longer any 
regard for me, it appears; and I have no longer any for you.” 

“ Hal-low! what the devil is this!” he muttered. 

“ I would leave you to-morrow,” continued I, “ and never 
again come under this roof, but for my child ”—I paused a 
moment to steady my voice. 

” What in the devil’s name is this, Helen? ” cried he. “What 
can you be driving at ? ” 

“ You know perfectly well. Let us waste no time in useless 
explanation, but tell me, will you-” 

He vehemently swore he knew nothing about it, and insisted 
upon hearing what poisonous old woman had been blackening 
his name, and what infamous lies 1 had been fool enough to 
believe. 

■■ Spare yourself the trouble of forswearing yourself and rack¬ 
ing your brains to stifle truth with falsehood,” I coldly replied. 
“ I have trusted to the testimony of no third person. I was in 
the shrubbery this evening, and I saw and heard for myself.’’ 

This was enough. He uttered a suppressed exclamation of 
consternation and dismay, and muttering, “ I shall catch it 
now! ” set down his candle on the nearest chair, and rearing his 
back against the wall, stood confronting me with folded arms. 

“Well, what then?” said he, with the calm insolence of 
mingled shamelessness and desperation. 

“Only this,” returned I: “will you let me take our child 
and what remains of my fortune, and go? ” 

“ Go where? ” 

“ Anywhere, where he will be safe from your contaminating 
influence, and I shall be delivered from your presence, and 
you from mine.” 

“ No.” 


“ Will you let me have the child then, without the money? ” 
No, nor yourself without the child. Do you think Tm 
going to be made the talk of the country for your fastidious 

capnees? ” 

’‘Then I must stay here, to be hated and despised. But 
henceforth we are husband and wife only in the name.” 

“ Very good.” 

I am your child’s mother, and your housekeeper, nothing 
more. So you need not trouble yourself any longer to feign 
the love you cannot feel. I will exact no more heartless caresses 
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from you, nor offer nor endure them cither. I will not be 
mocked with the empty husk of conjugal endearments, when 
you have given the substance to another! ” 

“ Very good, if you please. We ^vill see who will tire first, 
my lady.*' 

“ If I tire, it will be of living in the world with you: not of 
living without your mockery of love, Wlicn you tire of your 
sinful ways, and show yourself truly repentant, I will forgive 
you, and, perhaps, try to love you again, though that "will 
be hard indeed.” 

“ Humph! and meantime you will go and talk me over to 
Mrs. Hargrave, and write long letters to Aunt Maxwell to 
complain of the wicked wretch you have married ? " 

“ J shall complain to no one. Hitherto I have struggled hard 
to hide your vices from every eye, and invest you with virtues 
you never possessed; but now you must look to yourself.” 

I left him muttering bad language to himself, and went 
upstairs. 

“ You are poorly, ma’am,” said Rachel, surveying me with 
deep anxiety. 

It is too true, Rachel,” said I, answering her sad looks 
rather than her words. 

” I knew it, or I wouldn’t have mentioned such a thing.” 

” But don t you trouble yourself about it,” said I, kissing 
her pale, time-wasted check; ” I can bear it better than 
you imagine.” 

Yes, you were always for ' bearing.* But if I was you I 
wouldn’t bear it: I’d give way to it, and cry right hard! and 
Td talk too, I just would—I’d let him know what it was to-” 

” I have talked,” said I: ” I’ve said enough.” 

” Then I’d cry,” persisted she. " I wouldn’t look so white 
and so calm, and burst my heart with keeping it in.” 

” I have cried,” said I, smiling, in spile of my misery; ” and 
I am calm now, really, so don’t discompose me again, nurse: 
let us say no more about it, and don’t mention it to the servants. 
There, you may go now. Good night; and don’t disturb your 
rest for me: I shall sleep well—if I can.” 

Xotwithstanding tliis resolution, I found my bed so intolerable 
that, before two o’clock, I rose, and lighting my candle by the 
rushlight that was still burning, I got my desk and sat dowm in 
my dressing-gown to recount the events of the past evening. It 
was better to be so occupied than to be lying in bed torturing 
my brain with recollections of the far past and anticipations of 
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the dreadful future. I have found relief in describing the very 
circumstances that have destroyed my peace, as well as the little 
trivial details attendant upon their discovery. No sleep I could 
have got this night would have done so much towards composing 
my mind, and preparing me to meet the trials of the day—I 
fancy so, at least; and yet, when I cease writing, I find my 
head aches terribly; and when I look into the glass 1 am startled 
at my haggard, worn appearance. 

Rachel has been to dress me, and says I have had a sad night 
of it, she can sec. Milicent has just looked in to ask me how 1 
was. I told her I was better, but, to excuse my appearance, 
admitted I had had a restless night. I \vish this day were over! 
I shudder at the thoughts of going down to breakfast. How 
shall I encounter them all? Yet let me remember it is not I 
that am guilty: I have no cause to fear; and if they scorn 
me as the victim of their guilt, 1 can pity their folly and 
despise their scorn. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 

Evening, 

Breakfast passed well over; I was calm and cool throughout. 
I answered composedly all inquiries respecting my health; and 
whatever was unusual in my look or manner was generally 
attributed to the trifling indisposition that had occasioned my 
early retirement last night. But how am I to get over the ten 
or twelve days that must yet elapse before they go? Yet why 
so long for their departure? \Vhen they arc gone, how shall I 
get through the months or years of my future life in company 
with that man—my greatest enemy? for none could injure me 
as he has done. Oh! when I think how fondly, how foolishly 
I have loved him, how madly I have trusted him, how constantly 
I have laboured, and studied, and prayed, and struggled for 
his advantage; and how cruelly he has trampled on my love, 
betrayed my trust, scorned my prayers and tears, and efforts 
for his preservation, crushed my hopes, destroyed my youth’s 
best feelings, and doomed me to a life of hopeless misery—as 
far as man can do it—it is not enough to say that I no longer 
love my husband—I hate him! The word stares me in the face 
like a guilty confession, but it is true: I hate him—I hate him! 
But God have mercy on his miserable soul! and make him see 
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and feel his guilt—I ask no other vengeance! if he could but 
fully know and truly feel my WTongs, I should be well avenged, 
and I could freely pardon all; but he is so lost, so hardened in 
his heartless depravity, that in this life I believe he never will. 
But it is useless dwelling on tliis theme: let me seek once more 
to dissipate reflection in the minor details of passing events. 

>(r. Hargrave has annoyed me all day long with his serious, 
sympathising, and (as he thinks) unobtrusive politeness. If it 
were more obtrusive it would trouble me less, for then I could 
snub him; but, as it is, he contrives to appear so really kind 
and thoughtful, that I cannot do so without rudeness and 
seeming ingratitude. I sometimes think I ought to give him 
credit for the good feeling he simulates so well; and then again, 
I think it is my duty to suspect him under the peculiar cir¬ 
cumstances in wliich I am placed. His kindness may not all be 
feigned, but still, let not the purest impulse of gratitude to him 
induce me to forget myself; let me remember the game of chess, 
the expressions he used on the occasion, and those indescrib¬ 
able look.s of his, that so justly roused my indignation, and I 
think I shall be safe enough. I have done well to record 
them so minutely. 

I think he wishes to find an opportunity of speaking to me 
alone: he has seemed to be on the watch all day, but I have 
taken care to disappoint him; not that I fear anything he could 
say, but I have trouble enough without the addition of his 
insulting consolations, condolences, or whatever else he might 
attempt; and, for Milicent's sake, I do not wish to quarrel with 
him. He excused himself from going out to shoot with the other 
gentlemen in the morning, under the pretext of having letters 
to write; and instead of retiring for that purjiose into the 
library, he sent (or his desk into the morning-room, where 1 
was seated with Milicent and Lady Lowborough. 'Ihey liad 
betaken themselves to their work; I, less to divert my mind 
than to deprecate convers.ition, had provided myself with a 
book. Milicent saw that I wished to be quiet, and accordingly 
let me alone. Annabella, doubtless, saw it too; but that was 
no reason w'hy she should restrain her tongue, or curb her 
cheerful spirits: she accordingly chatted away, addressing her¬ 
self almost exclusively to me, and with the utmost assurance 
and familiarity, growing the more animated and friendly, the 
colder and briefer my answers became. Mr. Hargrave saw 
that I could ill endure it; and, looking up from his desk, he 
answered her questions and observations for me, as far as he 
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could, and attempted to transfer her social attentions from 
me to himself; but it would not do. Perhaps, she thought 
I liad a headache and could not bear to talk—at any rate, she 
saw that her loquacious vivacity annoyed me, as I could tell 
by the malicious pertinacity with which she persisted. But I 
checked it effectually, by putting into her hand the book I had 
been trying to read, on the fly-leaf of which I had hastily 
scribbled— 

“ I am too well acquainted with your character and conduct 
to feel any real friendship for you, and, as I am without your 
talent for dissimulation, I cannot assume the appearance of it. 
I must, therefore, beg that hereafter all familiar intercourse 
may cease between us, and if I still continue to treat you with 
ciulity, as if you were a woman worthy of consideration and 
respect, understand that it is out of regard for your cousin 
Milicent’s feelings, not for yours.*’ 

Upon perusing this, she turned scarlet, and bit her lip. 
Covertly tearing away the leaf, she crumpled it up and put it in 
the fire, and then employed herself in turning over the pages of 
the book, and, really or apparently, perusing its contents. In a 
little while Milicent announced it lier intention to repair to the 
nursery, and asked if I would accompany her. 

“ Annabella will excuse us,” said she, ” she’s busy reading.” 

” No, I won’t,” cried Annabella, suddenly looking up, and 
throwing her book on the table. ” I want to speak to Helen 
a minute. You may go, Milicent, and she’ll follow in a 
while.” (Milicent went.) “Will you oblige me, Helen?” 
continued she. 

Her impudence astounded me; but I complied, and followed 
her into the library. She closed the door, and walked up to 
the fire. 

‘‘ Who told you this? ” said she. 

” No one: I am not incapable of seeing for myself.” 

“ .\h, you are suspicious! ” cried she, smiling with a gleam 
of hope—hitherto, there had been a kind of desperation in her 
hardihood; now she was evidently relieved. 

“ If I were suspicious,” I replied, “ I should have discovered 
your infamy long before. No, Lady Lowborough, I do not found 
my charge upon suspicion.” 

On what do you found it then? ” said she, throwing herself 
into an arm chair, and stretching out her feet to the fender, with 
an pbvious effort to appear composed. 

I enjoy a moonlight ramble as well as you,” I answered, 
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steadily fixing my eyes upon her: “ and the shrubbery happens 
to be one of my favourite resorts/* 

She coloured again, excessively, and remained silent, pressing 
her finger against her teeth, and gazing into the fire. I watched 
her a few moments with a feeling of malevolent gratification; 
then, moving towards the door, I calmly asked if she had 
anything more to say. 

“ Yes, yes! ” cried she eagerly, starting up from her reclining 
posture. " I want to know if you will tell Lord Lowborough? *’ 

“ Suppose I do? ” 

" Well, if you are disposed to publish the matter, I cannot 
dissuade you, of course—but there will be terrible work if you 
do—and if you don’t, I shall think you the most generous of 
mortal beings—and if there is anj.'thing in the world I can do 
for you—anything short of ” slie liesitated. 

“ Short of renouncing your guilty connection with my 
husband, I suppose you mean,” said I. 

She paused, in evident disconcertion and perplexity, mingled 
with anger she dared not show. 

“ I cannot renounce what is dearer than life,” she muttered, 
in a low, hurried tone. Then, suddenly raising her head and 
fixing her gleaming eyes upon me, she continued earnestly, 
“ But Helen—or Mrs. Huntingdon, or whatever you would have 
me call you—will you tell him? If you are generous, here is a 
fitting opportunity for the exercise of your magnanimity: if 
you are proud, here am I—your rival—ready to acknowledge 
myself your debtor for an act of the most noble forbearance.” 

'* I sli.all not tell him.” 

‘‘ You will notl ” cried she delightedly. “ Accept my sincere 
thanks, then! ” 

She sprang up, and offered me her hand. I drew back. 

“ Give me no thanks; it is not for your sake that I refrain. 
Neither is an act of any forbearance: I have no wish to 
publish your shame. 1 should be sorry to distress your husband 
with the knowledge of it.” 

“ And Milicent? will you tell her? ” 

“ No, on the contrary I shall do my utmost to conceal it 
from her. I would not for much that she should know the 
infamy and disgrace of her relation!” 

“ You use hard words, Mrs. Huntingdon—but I can pardon 

you.” 

“ And now, Lady Lowborough,” continued I, ” let me counsel 
you to leave tJiis house as soon as possible. You must be aware 
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that your continuance here is excessively disagreeable to me— 
not for Mr. Huntingdon’s sake,” said I, observing the dawn of a 
malicious smile of triumph on her face—” You are welcome 
to him, if you like him, as far as 1 am concerned—but because 
it is painful to be always disguising my true sentiments respecting 
you, and straining to keep up an appearance of civility and 
respect towards one for whom I have not the most distant 
shadow of esteem; and because, if you stay, your conduct 
cannot possibly remain concealed much longer from the only 
two persons in the house who do not know it already. And, for 
your husband's sake, Annabclla, and even for your own, I 
wish—I earnestly advise and entreat you to break off this 
unlawful connection at once, and return to your duty while you 
may, before the dreadful consequences-” 

*’ Yes, yes, of course,” said she, interrupting me with a gesture 
of impatience.—” But I cannot go, Helen, before the time 
appointed lor our departure. What possible pretext could I 
frame for such a thing ? W^hctlier I proposed going back alone— 
which Lowborough would not hear of—or taking him with me, 
the very circumstance itself would be certain to excite suspicion 
—and when our visit is so nearly at an end ton—little more than 
a week—surely, you can endure my presence so long! 1 u'ill not 
annoy you with any more of my friendly impertinences.” 

“ Wdl, I have nothing more to say to you.” 

“Have you mentioned this affair to Huntingdon?” asked 
she, as I was leaving the room. 

“How dare you mention his name to me!” was the only 
answer I gave. 

No words liave passed between us since, but such as outward 
decency or pure necessity demanded. 


CHAPTER XXXV 

^'inrteenlh. 

In proportion as Lady Lowborough finds she has nothing to 
fear from me, and as the lime of departure draws nigh, the 
more audacious and insolent she becomes. She does not scruple 
to speak to my husband with affectionate familiarity in my 
presence, when no one else is by, and is j)articu!arly fond of 
displaying her interest in his health and welfare, or in an>thing 
that concerns him, as if for the purpose of contrasting her kind 
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solicitude with my cold indifference. And he rewards her by 
such smiles and glances, such whispered words, or boldly spoken 
insinuations, indicative of his sense of her goodness and my 
neglect, as makes the blood rush into my face, in spite of myself 
—for I would be utterly regardless of it all—^eaf and blind to 
everything that passes between them, since the more I show 
mysdf sensible of their wickedness, the more she triumphs in 
her victory, and the more he flatters himself that I love him 
devotedly still, in spite of my pretended indifference. On such 
occasions I have sometimes been startled by a subtle, fiendish 
suggestion inciting me to show him the contrary by a seeming 
encouragement of Hargrave’s advances; but such ideas are 
banished in a moment with horror and selLabasemcnt; and then 
I hate him tenfold more tlian ever for having brought me to 
this!—God pardon me for it—and all my sinful thoughts! 
Instead of being humbled and purified by my afllictions, I feel 
that they are turning my nature into gall. This must be my fault 
as much as theirs that wrong me. No true Christian could cherish 
such bitter feelings as 1 do against him and her—especially the 
latter: him, I still feel that I could pardon—freely, gladly,—on 
the slightest token of repentance; but she—words cannot utter 
my abhorrence. Reason forbids, but passion urges strongly; 
and I must pray and struggle long ere I subdue it. 

It is well that she is leaving to-morrow, for I could not well 
endure her presence for another day. This morning, she rose 
earlier than usual. I found her in the room alone, when I went 
down to breakfast. 

■ Oh Helen! is it you? ” said she, turning as I entered. 

I gave an involuntary start back on seeing her, at which she 
uttered a short laugh, observ'ing— 

“ I think wc arc both disappointed.” 

I came forward and busied myself wHth the breakfast things. 

“ This is the last day 1 shall burden your hospitality,” said 
she, as she seated herself at the table. “ Ah, here comes one that 
will not rejoice at it! ” she murmured, half to herself, as Arthur 
entered the room. 

He shook hands with her and wished her good morning: then, 
looking lovingly in her face, and still retaining her hand in his, 
murmured pathetically— 

“ The last—last day! ” 

“ Yes,” said she with some asperity; “and I rose early to 
make the best of it—I have been here alone this half hour, and 
you, you lazy creature-” 
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Well, I thought I was early too," said he—“ but," dropping 
his voice almost to a whisper, " you see we are not alone." ** 

“ We never are," returned she. But they were almost as good 
as alone, for I was now standing at the window, watcliing the 
clouds, and struggling to suppress my wrath. 

Some more words passed between them, which, happily, I 
did not overhear; but Annabella had the audacity to come and 
place herself beside me, and even to put her hand upon my 
shoulder, and say softly— 

“ You need not grudge him to me, Helen, for I love him more 
than ever you could do." 

This put me beside myself. I took her hand and violently 
dashed it from me, with an expression of abhorrence and indigna¬ 
tion that could not be suppressed. Startled, almost appalled, 
by this sudden outbreak, she recoiled in silence. I would have 
given way to my fury, and said more, but Arthur’s low laugh 
recalled me to myself. I checked the half-uttered invective, 
and scornfully turned away, rej^etting that I had given him so 
much amusement. He was still laughing when Mr. Hargrave 
made his appearance. How much of the scene he had witnessed 
I do not know, for the door was ajar when he entered. He 
greeted his host and his cousin both coldly, and me with a glance 
intended to express the deepest sympathy mingled with higli 
admiration and esteem. 


“ How much allegiance do you owe to that man? " he asked 
below his breath, as he stood beside me at the window, affecting 
to be making observations on the weather. 

“None,’ I answered. And immediately returning to the 
tabic, I employed myself in making the tea. He followed, and 
would hav'e entered into some kind of conversation with me, 
but the other guests were now beginning to assemble, and I 
took no more notice of him, except to give him his coffee. 

After breakfast, determined to pass as little of the day as 
possible in company with Lady Lowborough, I quietly stole 
away from the company and retired to the library. Mr. Har¬ 
grave followed me thither, under pretence of coming for a book; 
and first, turning to the shelves, he selected a volume; and then, 
quietly, but by no means timidly, approaching me, he stood 

beside me, resting his hand on the back of my chair, and 
said softly— 

you consider yourself free, at last? " 

, without movnng, or raising my eyes from my 

to do anything but offend God and my conscience." 

I 6*5 
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There was a momentary pause. 

“ Verv right/’ said he; “ provided your conscience be not 
too morbidly tender, and your ideas of God not too erroneously 
severe; but can you suppose it would offend that benevolent 
Being to make the happiness of one who would die for yours? 
—to raise a devoted heart from purgatorial torments to a state 
of heavenly bliss, when you could do it wnthout the slightest 

injury to yourself, or any other? ” 

This was spoken in a low, earnest, melting tone as he bent 
over me. I now raised my head; and steadily confronting 

his gaze, I answered calmly— 

“ Mr. Hargrave, do you mean to insult me? ” 

He was not prepared for this. He paused a moment to recover 
the shock; then, drawing himself up and removing his hand 
from my chair, he answered, with proud sadness— 

“ That was not my intention.” 

I just glanced towards the door, with a slight movement of 
the head, and then returned to my book. He immediately 
withdrew. This was better than if I had answered with more 
words and in the passionate spirit to which my first impulse 
would have prompted. What a good thing it is to be able to 
command one’s temper! I must lal>our to cultivate this in¬ 
estimable quality: God only knows how often I shall need it 

in this rough, dark road that lies before me. , ^ , 

In the course of the morning, I drove over to the Grove with 
the two ladies, to give Milicent an opportunity for bidding 
farewell to her mother and sister. They persuaded her to sUy 
with them the rest of the day, Mrs. Hargrave promising to bring 
her back in the evening and remain till the party broke up on 
the morrow. Consequently, Lady Lowborough and I had the 
pleasure of returning Ute-d ttte in the carnage together, tor 
the first mile or two, we kept silence, I looking out of my 
window, and she leaning back in her comer. But I was not 
noin<’ to restrict myself to any particular position for her: 
when I was tired of leaning foi^vard, with the cold raw 

wind in mv face, and surveying the russet hedges, and the 

damp, tangled grass of their banks, I gave it up, and leant 
back^ too With her usual impudence, my companion then 
made some attempts to get up a conversation; but the 

Lnosyllables "yes,” or “no,” or ‘h' 

Utmost her several remarks could elicit from me. At la.t, 
on her asking my opinion upon some immaterial point of 

discussion, I answered— 
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Wliy do you wish to talk to me, Lady Lowborough?—you 
must know what I think of you.” 

“.Well, if you will be so bitter against me,” replied she, 
“ I can't help it;—but I’m not going to sulk for anybody.” 

Our short drive was now at an end. As soon as the carriage 
door was opened, she sprang out, and went do\vn the park to 
meet the gentlemen, who were just returning from the woods. 
Of course I did not follow. 

But I had not done with her impudence yet:—after dinner 
I retired to the drawing-room, as usual, and she accompanied 
me, but I had the two children with me, and I gave them my 
whole attention, and determined to keep them till the gentle¬ 
men came, or till Milicent arrived with her mother. Little Helen, 
however, was soon tired of playing, and insisted upon going to 
sleep; and while I sat on the sofa with her on my knee, and 
Arthur seated beside me, gently playing with her soft flaxen 
hair,—Lady Lowborough composedly came and placed herself 
on the other side. 

” To-morrow, ilrs. Huntingdon,” said she, ” you will be 
delivered from my presence, which, no doubt, you will be very 
glad of—it is natural you should:—but do you know I have 
rendered you a great service?—Shall I tell you what it is? ” 

“ I shall be glad to hear of any service you have rendered 
me,” said I, determined to be calm, for I knew by the tone of 
her voice she wanted to provoke me, 

“ Well,” resumed she, ” have you not observed the salutary 
change in Mr. Huntingdon? Don’t you see what a sober, 
tem[)erate man he is become? You saw with regret the sad 
habits he was contracting, I know; and I know you did your 
utmost to deliver him from them,—but without success, until 
I came to your assistance. I told him in few w'ords that I could 
not bear to see him degrade himself so, and that I should cease 
to—no matter what I told him,—but you see the reformation 
I have wrought; and you ought to thajik me for it.” 

I rose, and rang for the nurse. 

” But I desire no tlianks,” she continued; “ all the return I 
ask is, that you will take care of him when I am gone, and not, 
by harshness and neglect, drive him back to his old courses.” 

I was almost sick wath passion, but Rachel was now at the 
door: I pointed to the children, for I could not trust myself 
to speak: she took them away, and I followed. 

” Will you, Helen? ” continued the speaker. 

I gave her a look that blighted the malicious smile on her 
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face—or checked it, at least for a moment—and departed. In 
the ante-room I met Mr. Hargrave. He saw I was in no humour 
to be spoken to, and sufiered me to pass without a word; but 
when, after a few minutes* seclusion in the library, I had 
regained my composure, and was returning to join Mrs. Har¬ 
grave and Milicent, whom I had just heard come downstairs 
and go into the drawing-room, I found him there still, lingering 
in the dimly-lighted apartment, and evidently waiting for me. 

“ Mrs. Huntingdon,” said he as I passed, ” will you allow 
me one word ? *’ 

“ What is it then.^—be quick if you please.” 

" I offended you this morning; and I cannot live under 
your displeasure.’* 

“ Then go, and sin no more,” replied I, turning away. 

"No, no!” said he hastily, setting himself before me— 
" Pardon me, but I must have your forgiveness. I leave you 
to-morrow, and I may not have an opportunity of speaking to 
you again. I was wrong to forget myself—and you, as I did; 
but let me implore you to forget and forgive my rash presump¬ 
tion, and think of me as if those words had never been spoken; 
for, believe me, I regret them deeply, and the loss of your 
esteem is too severe a penalty—I cannot bear it.” 

" Forgetfulness is not to be purchased with a wish; and 
I cannot bestow my esteem on all who desire it, unless they 
deserve it too.” 

I shall think my life well spent in labouring to deserve it, 
if you will but pardon this offence—Will you? ” 

•• Yes.*’ 

" Yes! but that is coldly spoken. Give me your hand and 
ril believe you. You won’t? Then, Mrs. Huntingdon, you 
do not forgive me! ” 

Ye5_hcre it is, and my forgiveness with it: only— 
no more." 

He pressed my cold hand with sentimental fervour, but said 
nothing, and stood aside to let me pass into the room, where 
all the company were now assembled. Mr. Grimsby was seated 
near the door: on seeing me enter, almost immediately followed 
by Hargrave, he leered at me, with a glance of intolerable 
significance, as I passed. I looked him in the face, till he sullenly 
turned away, if not ashamed, at least confounded for the 
moment. Meantime, Hattersley had seized Hargrave by the 
arm and was whispering something in his ear—some coarse 
joke', no doubt, for the latter neither laughed nor spoke in answer, 
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but, turning from him with a slight curl of the lip, disengaged 
himself and went to his mother, who was telling Lord Low- 
borough how many reasons she had to be proud of her son. 
Thank Heaven, they are all going to-morrow. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
Decemhet 20/A, 1824. 

This is the third anniversary of our felicitous union. It is now 
two months since our guests left us to the enjoymient of each 
other^s society; and I have had nine weeks’ experience of this 
new phase of conjugal life—two persons living together, as 
master and mistress of the house, and father and mother of a 
winsome, merry little child, with the mutual understanding 
that there is no love, friendship, or sympathy between them. 
As far as in me lies, I endeavour to live peaceably with him: 
I treat him with unimpeachable civility, give up my convenience 
to his, wherever it may reasonably be done, and consult him 
in a business-like way on household affairs, deferring to his 
pleasure and judgment, even when I know the latter to be 
inferior to my own. 

As for him: for the first week or two, he was peevish and 
low—fretting, I suppose, over his dear Annabella’s departure 
—and particularly ill-tempered to me: everything I did was 
wTong; I was cold-hearted, hard, insensate; my sour, pale 
face was perfectly repulsive; my voice made him shudder; he 
knew not how he could live through the winter with me, I should 
kill him by inches. Again I proposed a separation, but it would 
not do: he was not going to be the talk of all the old gossips 
in the neighbourhood; he would not have it said that he was 
such a brute his wife could not live with him;—no; he must 
contrive to bear with me. 

" I must contrive to bear with you, you mean,” said I; 
” for so long as I discliarge my functions of steward and house¬ 
keeper, so conscientiously and well, without pay and without 
thanks, you cannot afford to part with me. I shall therefore 
remit these duties when my bondage becomes intolerable.” 
This threat, I thought, would serve to keep him in check, if 
anythir^ would. 

I believe he was much disappointed that I did not feel his 
offensive sayings more acutely, for when he had said anything 
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particularly well calculated to hurt my feelings, he would stare 
me scarchingly in the face, and then grumble against my 
“ marble heart,” or my brutal insensibility.” If I had bitterly 
wept and deplored his lost affection, he would, perhaps, have 
condescended to pity me, and taken me into favour for a while, 
just to comfort his solitude and console him for the absence of 
his beloved ^VnnabcUa, until he could meet her again, or some 
more fitting substitute. Thank Heaven, I am not so weak as 
that! I was infatuated once with a foolish, besotted affection, 
that clung to him in spite of his unworthiness, but it is fairly 
gone now’—wholly crushed and withered away; and he has 
none but himself and his vices to thank for it. 

At first (in compliance with his sweet lady’s injunctions, I 
suppose), he abstained wonderfully well from seeking to solace 
his cares in wine; but at length he began to relax his virtuous 
efforts, and now and then exceeded a little, and still continues 
to do so—nay, sometimes, not a little. When he is under the 
exciting influence of these excesses, he sometimes fires up and 
attempts to play the brute; and then I take little pains to 
suppress my scorn and disgust; when he is under the depressing 
influence of the after consequences, he bemoans his sufferings 
and his errors, and charges them both upon me; he knows 
sQch indulgence injures his health, and does him more harm 
than good; but he says J drive him to it by my unnatural, 
unwomanly conduct; it will be the min of him in the end, 
but it is all my fault;—and then I am roused to defend myself, 
sometimes, with bitter recrimination. This is a kind of injustice 
I cannot patiently endure. Have I not laboured long and hard 
to save him from this very vice? would I not labour still to 
deliver him from it, if I could? Ilut could I do so by fawning 
upon him and caressing him when I know that he scorns me? 
Is it my fault that I have lost my influence with him, or that 
he has forfeited every claim to my regard? And should I seek 
a reconciliation with him, when I feel that I abhor him, and that 
he despises me?—and while he continues still to correspond 
with lady Lowborough, as I know he does? No, never, never, 
never!—he may drink himself dead, but it is not my fault! 

Yet I do my part to save him still: I give him to understand 
that drinking makes his eyes dull, and his face red and bloated; 
and that tends to render him imbecile in body and mind; and 
if Annabella were to see him as often as I do, she would speedily 
he disenchanted; and that she certainly will withdraw her 
favour from him, if he continues such courses. Such a mode of 
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admonition wins only coarse abuse for me—and, indeed, I 
almost feel as if I deserved it, for I hate to use such arguments, 
but they sink into liis stupetied heart, and make him pause, and 
ponder, and abstain, more than anything else I could say. 

At present, I am enjoying a temporary relief from his presence: 
he is gone with Hargrave to join a distant hunt, and will prob¬ 
ably not be back before to-morrow evening. How differently 
1 used to feel his absence I 

Mr. Hargrave is still at the Grove. He and Arthur frequently 
meet to pursue their rural sports together: he often calls upon 
us here, and Arthur not unfrequently rides over to him. I do 
not think either of these soi-disant friends is overflowing with 
love for the other; but such intercourse serves to get the time 
on, and I am very willing it should continue, as it saves me 
some hours of discomfort in Arthur’s society, and gives him 
some better employment than the sottish indulgence of his 
sensual appetites. The only objection I have to Mr. Hargrav’c’s 
being in the neighbourhood, is that the fear of meeting him at 
the Grove prevents me from seeing his sister so often as I 
otherwise should; for, of late, he has conducted himself towards 
me with such unerring propriety, that I have almost forgotten 
his former conduct. I suppose he is striving to “ win my 
esteem.” If he continue to act in this way, he may win it;— 
but what then? The moment he attempts to demand anything 
more, he will lose it again. 

February loth .—It is a hard, embittering thing to have one’s 
kind feelings and good intentions cast back in one’s teeth. 
I was beginning to relent towards my ^vretched partner—to 
pity his forlorn, comfortless condition, unallcviatcd as it is by 
the consolations of intellectual resources and the answer of a 
good conscience towards God—and to think I ought to sacrifice 
ray pride, and renew my efforts once again to make his home 
agreeable and lead him back to the path of virtue; not by false 
professions of love, and not by pretended remorse, but by 
mitigating my habitual coldness of manner, and commuting my 
frigid civility into kindness wherever an opportunity occurred; 
and not only was I beginning to think so, but 1 had already 
begun to act upon the thought—and what was the result? 
No answering spark of kindness—no awakening penitence, but 
an unappeasable ill-humour, and a spirit of tyrannous exaction 
that increased with indulgence, and a lurking gleam of self- 
complacent triumph, at every detection of relenting softness in 
my manner, that congealed me to marble again as often as it 
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recurred; and this morning he finished the business:—I think 
the petrifaction is so completely effected at last, that nothing 
can melt me again. Among his letters was one which he perused 
with symptoms of unusual gratification, and then threw it 
across the table to me, with the admonition— 

“ Tliere! read that, and take a lesson by it!” 

It was in the free, dashing hand of Lady Lowborough. 
I glanced at the first page; it seemed full of extravagant pro¬ 
testations of affection; impetuous longings for a speedy re-union; 
and impious defiance of God s mandates, and railings against 
His providence for having cast their lot asunder, and doomed 
them both to the hateful bondage of alliance with those they 
could not love. He gave a slight titter on seeing me change 
colour. I folded up the letter, rose, and returned it to him, 
with no remark, but— 

“ Thank you—I will take a lesson by it! ” 

My little Arthur was standing between his knees, delightedly 
playing wth the bright, ruby ring on his finger. Urged by a 
sudden, imperative impulse to deliver my son from that con¬ 
taminating influence, 1 caught him up in my arms and carried 
him with me out of the room. Not liking this abrupt removal, 
the child began to pout and cry. This was a new stab to my 
already tortured heart. I would not let him go; but, taking 
him with me into the library, I shut the door, and, kneeling 
on the floor beside him, I embraced him, kissed him, wept over 
him with passionate fondness. Rather frightened than consoled 
by this, he turned struggling from me and cried out alou<i for 
his papa. I released him from my arms, and never were more 
hitler tears than those that now concealed him from my blinded, 
burning eyes. Hearing his cries the father came to the room. 
I instantly turned away lest he should see and misconstrue my 
emotion. He swore at me, and took the now pacified child away. 

It is hard that my little darling should love him more than 
me; and that, when the well-being and culture of my son is 
all I have to live for, I should sec my influence destroyed by 
one whose selfish affection is more injurious than the coldest 
indifference or the harshest tyranny could be. If I, for his 
good, deny him some trifling indulgence, he goes to his father, 
and the latter, in spite of his selfish indolence, will even give 
himself some trouble to meet the child's desires: if I attempt 
to curb his will, or look gruvely on him for some act of childish 
disobedience, he knows his other parent will smile and take 
his part against me. Thus, not only have I the father's spirit 
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in the son to contend against, the germs of his evil tendencies 
to search out and eradicate, and his corrupting intercourse and 
example in after-life to counteract, but already he counteracts 
my arduous labour for the child's advantage, destroys my 
influence over his tender mind, and robs me of his very love; 
1 had no earthly hope but this, and he seems to take a diabolical 
delight in tearing it away. 

But it is wrong to despair; I will remember the counsel of 
the inspired writer to him “ that fcareth the Lord and obeyeth 
the voice of his servant, that sitteth in darkness and hath no 
light; let him trust in the name of the Lord, and stay upon 
his Godl” 


CHAPTER XXXVII 

December 20th, 1825. 

Another year is past; and I am weary of this life. And yet I 
cannot wish to leave it: whatever afflictions assail me here, I 
cannot wish to go and leave my darling in this dark and wicked 
world alone, without a friend to guide him through its weary 
mazes, to warn him of its thousand snares, and guard him from 
the perils that beset him on every hand. I am not well fitted 
to be his only companion, I know; but there is no other to supply 
my place. I am too grave to minister to his amusements and 
enter into his infantile sports as a nurse or a mother ought to do, 
and often his bursts of gleeful merriment trouble and alarm me; 
I see in them his father’s spirit and temperament, and I tremble 
for the consequences; and, too often, damp the innocent mirth 
I ought to share. That father, on the contrary, has no weight 
of sadness on his mind—is troubled wdth no fears, no scruples 
concerning his son’s future welfare; and at evenings especially, 
the times when the child secs him the most and the oftencst, 
he is always particularly jocund and open-hearted: ready to 
laugh and to jest with anything or anybody—but me—and 1 am 
particularly silent and sad: therefore, of course, the child dotes 
upon his seemingly joyous, amusing, ever-indulgent papa, and 
will at any time gladly exchange my company for his. This 
disturbs me greatly; not so much for the sake of my son’s 
affection (though I do prize that highly, and though I feel it is 
my right, and I know I have done much to earn it) as for that 
influence over him which for his own advantage I would strive 

*i«S 
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to purchase and retain, and which for very spite his father 
delights to rob me of, and, from motives of mere idle egotism, 
is pleased to win to himself; making no use of it but to torment 
me and ruin the child, ily only consolation is, that he spends 
comparatively little of his time at home, and, during the months 
he passes in London or elsewhere, I have a chance of recovering 
the ground I had lost, and overcoming with good the evil he 
has wrought by his wilful mismanagement. But then it is a 
bitter trial to behold him, on his return, doing bis utmost to 
subvert my labours and transform my innocent, affectionate, 
tractable darling into a selfish, disobedient, and mischievous 
boy; thereby preparing the soil for those vices he has so 
successfully cultivated in his own pcr\erted nature. 

Happily, there were none of Arthur's “ friends ” invited to 
Grassdale last autumn: he took himself off to visit some of them 
instead. I wish he would always do so, and I wish his friends 
were numerous and loving enough to keep him amongst them 
all the year round. Mr. Hargrave, considerably to my annoyance, 
did not go with him; but I think I have done with that 
gentleman at last. 

For seven or eight months, he behaved so remarkably well, 
and managed so skilfully too, that I was almost completely 
off my guard, and was really beginning to look upon him as a 
friend, and even to treat him as such, with certain prudent 
restrictions (which I deemed scarcely necessary); when, pre¬ 
suming upon my unsuspecting kindness, he thought he might 
venture to overstep the bounds of decent moderation and pro¬ 
priety that had so long restrained him. It was on a pleasant 
evening at the close of May: I was wandering in the pitrk, and 
he on seeing me there as he rode past, mr^e bold to enter and 
approach me, dismounting and leaving lus horse at the gate. 
This was tlic first time he had ventured to come witlun its 
enclosure since I had been left alone, without the sanction of his 
mother's or sister's company, or at least the excuse of a message 
from them. But he managed to appear so calm and easy, so 
rwi>cctful and scU-posscssed in his friendliness, that, though 
a little surprised, I was neither alarmed nor offended at the 
unusual liberty, and he walked \rith me under the ash-trccs and 
by the water-side, and talked, wnth considerable animation, 
rood taste, and intelligence, on many subjects, before I began 
to think about getting rid of him. Then, after a pause, during 
which we l)oth stood gazing on the calm, blue water; 1 revolving 
in my mind the best means of politely dismissing my companion, 
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he, no doubt, pondering other matters equally alien to the sweet 
sights and sounds that alone were present to bis senses,—he 
suddenly electrified me by beginning, in a peculiar tone, low, 
soft, but perfectly distinct, to pour forth the most unequivocal 
expressions of earnest and passionate love; pleading his cause 
with all the bold yet artful eloquence he could summon to his 
aid. But I cut short his appeal, and repulsed him so determin- 
ately, so decidedly, and with such a mixture of scornful indigna¬ 
tion, tempered with cool, dispassionate sorrow and pity for his 
benighted mind, that he withdrew, astonished, mortified, and 
discomforted; and, a few days after, I heard that he had 
departed for London. He returned, however, in eight or nine 
weeks—and did not entirely keep aloof from me, but comported 
himself in so remarkable a manner that his quick-sighted sister 
could not fail to notice the change. 

“ What have you done to Walter, Mrs. Huntingdon? ** said 
she one morning, when 1 had called at the Grove, and he had just 
left the room after exchanging a few words of tlie coldest civility. 
“ He has been so extremdy ceremonious and stately of late, I 
can’t imagmc what it is all about, unless you have desperately 
offended him. Tell me wliat it is, that I may be your mediator, 
and make you friends again.” 

“ I have done nothing willingly to offend him,” said I. " If 
he is offended, he can best tell you himself what it is about.” 

“ I’ll ask him,” cried the giddy girl, springing up and putting 
her head out of the window; *' he’s only in the garden—Walter!” 

*' No, no, Esther! you will seriously displease me if you do; 
and I shall leave you immediately, and not come again for 
months—perhaps years.” 

” Did you call, Esther? ” said her brother, approacliing the 
window from without. 

'■ Yes; I w*anted to ask you ”- 

” Good morning, Esther,” said 1 , taking her hand and giving 
it a severe squeeze. 

” To ask you,” continued she, ” to get me a rose for Mrs. 
Huntingdon.” He departed. ” Mrs. Huntingdon,” she exclaimed, 
turning to me and still holding me fast by the hand, ” 1 m quite 
shocked at you—you’re just as angry, and distant, and cold as 
he is: and I’m determined you sliall be as good friends as ever 
before you go.” 

“Esther, how can you be so rude?” cried Mrs. Hargrave, 
who was seated gravely knitting in her easy chair. ” Surely, 
you never will Icam to conduct yourself like a lady! ” 
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“ Well, mamma, you said, yourself ”- But the young lady 

was silenced by the uplifted finger of her mamma, accompanied 
with a very stem shake of the head. 

“ Isn’t she cross? ” whispered she to me; but before I could 
add my share of reproof, Mr. Hargrave reappeared at the window 
with a beautiful moss-rose in liis hand. 

“ Here, Esther, I’ve brought you the rose,” said he, extending 
it towards her. 

" Give it her yourself, you blockhead! ” cried she, recoiling 
with a spring from between us. 

” Mrs. Huntingdon would rather receive it from you,” replied 
he, in a very serious tone, but lowering his voice that his mother 
might not hear. His sister took the rose and gave it to me. 

“ My brother’s compliments, Mrs. Huntingdon, and he hopes 
you and he will come to a better understanding by-and-by. 
Will that do, Walter? ” added the saucy girl, turning to him and 
putting her arm round his neck, as he stood leaning upon the sill 
of the window—” or should I have said that you are sorry you 
were so touchy? or that you hope she will pardon your offence? ” 
You silly girl 1 you don’t know what you arc talking about,” 
replied he gravely. 

” Indeed I don’t: for I’m quite in the dark I ” 

” Now, Esther," interposed Mrs. Hargrave, who, if equally 
benighted on the subject of our estrangement, saw at least that 
her daughter was behaving very improperly, " I must insist 
upon your leaving the room!" 

** Pray don’t, Mrs. Hargrave, for I’m going to leave it myself,” 
said I, and immediately made my adieux. 

About a week after, Mr. Hargrave brought his sister to see 
me. He conducted himself, at first, with his usual cold, distant, 
half-stately, half-melancholy, altogether injured air; but Esther 
made no remark upon it this time: she had evidently been 
schooled into better manners. She talked to me, and laughed 
and romped with little Arthur, her loved and loving playmate. 
He, somewhat to my discomfort, enticed her from the room to 
have a run in the hall, and thence into the garden. I got up to 
stir the fire. Mr. Hargrave asked if I felt cold, and slmt the 
door—a very unseasonable piece of ofi'iciousncss, for I had 
meditated following the noisy playfellows if they did not 
speedily return. He then took the liberty of walking up to 
the fire himself, and asking me if I were aware that Mr. 
Huntingdon was now at the scat of Lord LowborQUgh, and 
likely to continue there some time. 
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“ No; but it’s no matter,” I answered carelessly; and if my 
cheek glowed like fire, it was rather at the question tlian the 
information it conveyed. 

“ You don’t object to it? ” he said. 

Not at all, if Lord Lowborough likes his company.” 

” V’ou have no love left for him, then? ” 

” Not the least.” 

” I knew that—I knew you were too high-minded and pure 
in your own nature to continue to regard one so utterly false 
and polluted with any feelings but those of indignation and 
scornful abhorrence! ” 

‘‘ Is he not your friend? ” said I, turning my eyes from the 
fire to his face with perhaps a slight touch of those feelings he 
assigned to another. 

” He was,*’ replied he, with the same calm gravity as before, 
“ but do not wrong me by supposing that I could continue my 
friendship and esteem to a man who could so infamously, 

so impiously forsake and injure one so transcendently- 

well, I won’t speak of it. But tell me, do you never think 
of revenge? ” 

” Revenge! No—what good would that do?—it would make 
him no better, and me no happier.” 

” I don’t know how to talk to you, Mrs. Huntingdon,” said 
he, smiling; “ you are only half a woman—your nature must 
be half human, half angelic. Such goodness overawes me; I 
don’t know what to make of it.” 

” Then, sir, I fear you must be very much worse than you 
shoidd be, if I, a mere ordinary mortal, am, by your own con¬ 
fession, so vastly your superior; and since there exists so little 
sympathy between us, I think we had better each look out for 
some more congenial companion.” And forthwith moving to 
the window, I began to look out for my little son and his gay 
young friend. 

“No, I am the ordinary mortal, I maintain,” replied Mr. 
Hargrave. I will not allow myself to be worse than my fellows; 
hut you, madam, I equally maintain there is nobody like you. 
But are you happy? ” he asked in a serious tone. 

“ As happy as some others, I suppose.” 

,*! you as happy as you desire to be? ” 

No one is so blest as that comes to on this side eternity.” 

One thing I know,” returned he, with a deep, sad sigh; ” you 

are immeasurably happier than I am.” 

I am very sorry for you, then,” I could not help replying. 
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“ Are you, indeed? No, for if you were you would be glad to 
relieve me.” 

“ And so I should if I could do so without injuring myself or 
any other.” 

“ And can you suppose tliat I should wish you to injure your¬ 
self? No, on the contrary, it is your own happiness I long for 
more than niine. You arc miserable now, Mrs. Huntingdon,” 
continued he, looking me boldly in the face. “ You do not 
complain, but I sec—and feel—and know that you are miser¬ 
able—and must remain so as long as you keep those walls of 
impenetrable ice about your still warm and palpitating heart; 
and 1 am miserable, too. Deign to smOe on me and I am happy: 
trust me, and you shall be happy also, for if you are a woman I 
can make you so—and I will do it in spite of yourself!” he 
muttered between his teeth; “ and as for others, the question 
is between ourselves alone: you cannot injure your husband, 
you know, and no one else has any concern in the matter.” 

” I have a son, Mr. Hargrave, and you have a mother,” said 
1 , retiring from the window, whither he had followed me. 

” They need not know,” he began; but before anything more 
could be said on cither side Esther and Arthur re-entered the 
room. The former glanced at Walter’s flushed, excited coun¬ 
tenance, and then at mine—a little flushed and excited too, I 
dare say, though from far diflerent causes. She must have 
thought we had been quarrelling desperately, and vs-as evidently 
perpie.xed and disturbed at the circumstance; but she was too 
polite or too much afraid of her brothers anger to refer to it. 
She seated herself on the sofa, and putting back her bright, 
golden ringlets, that were scattered in wild profusion over her 
face, she immediately began to talk about the garden and her 
little playfellow, and continued to chatter away in her usual 
strain till her brother summoned her to depart, 

” If I have spoken too warmly, forgive me,” he murmured on 
taking his leave, ” or I shall never forgive myself.” 

Esther smiled and glanced at me: I merely bowed, and her 
countenance fcU. She thought it a poor return for Walter s 
generous concession, and was disappointed in her friend. Poor 
child, she little knows the world she lives ini 

Mr. Hargrave had not an opportunity of meeting me again in 
private for scvcriU weeks after this; but when he did meet me 
there was less of pride and more of touching melancholy in his 
manner than before. Oh, how he annoyed mel I was obliged 
at lixst almost entirely to remit my visits to the Grove, at the 
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expense of deeply offending Mrs. Hargrave and seriously afflict¬ 
ing poor Esther, who really values my society for want of better, 
and who ought not to suffer for the fault of her brother. But 
that indefatigable foe was not yet vanquished: he seemed to be 
always on the watch. I frequently saw him riding lingeringly 
fxist the premises, looking sciirchingly round him as he went— 
or, if I did not, Rachel did. That sharp-sighted woman soon 
guessed how matters stood between us, and descrying the 
enemy’s movements from her clet'ation at the nursery-window, 
she would give me a quiet intimation if she saw me preparing 
for a walk when she had reason to believe he was about or to 
think it likely that he would meet or overtake me in the way I 
meant to traverse. I would then defer my ramble, or confine 
myself for that day to the park and gardens, or, if the proposed 
excursion was a matter of importance, such as a visit to the 
sick or afflicteti, I would take Rachel with me, and then I was 
never molested. 

Bet one mild, sunshiny day, early in November, I had ven¬ 
tured forth alone to vasit the village school and a few of the poor 
tenants, and on my return I was alarmed at the clatter of a 
horse’s feet behind me approaching at a rapid, steady trot. 
There was no stile or gap at hand by which I could escape into 
the fields, so I walked quietly on, saying to myself— 

“ It may not be he after all; and if it is, and if he do annoy 
me, it shall be for the last time, I am determined, if there be 
power in words and looks against cool impudence and mawkisli 
sentimentality so inexhaustible as his.” 

The horse soon overtook me, and was reined up close beside 
me. It was Mr. Hargrav'e. He greeted me with a smile intended 
to be soft and melancholy, but his triumphant satisfaction at 
having caught me at last so shone through that it was quite a 
failure. After briefly answering his salutation and inquiring 
after the ladies at the Grove, I turned away and walked on; 
but he followed and kept his horse at my side: it was evident 
he intended to be my companion all the way. 

‘MVell! I don't much care. If you want anotlicr rebuff 
take it—and welcome, ’ was my inward remark. ** Now, sir, 
what next? ” 

I his question, though unspoken, was not long unanswered: 
after a few passing observations upon indifferent sul^jects, he 
ixjgan in solemn tones the following ap{)e:il to my humanity— 

” It will be four years next April since I first saw you, Mrs. 
Huntingdon—you may have forgotten the circumstance, but 
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I never can. I admired you then most deeply, but I dared not 
love you: in the following autumn I saw so much of your per¬ 
fections that I could not fail to love you, though I dared not 
show it. For upwards of three years I have endured a perfect 
martyrdom. From the anguish of suppressed emotions, intense 
and fruitless longings, silent sorrow, crushed hopes, and trampled 
affections, I have suffered more than I can tell, or you imagine— 
and you were the cause of it, and not altogether the innocent 
cause. My youth is wasting away; my prospects are darkened; 
my life is a desolate blank; I have no rest day or night: I am 
become a burden to myself and others, and you might save me 
by a word—a glance, and will not do it—is this right? ” 

In the first place I don't believe you,*’ answered I: “in the 
Second, if you will be such a fool I can’t hinder it.” 

“ If you affect,” replied he earnestly, “ to regard as folly, the 
best, the strongest, the most godlike impulses of our nature, 
—I don’t believe you; I know you are not the heartless, icy 
being you pretend to be—you had a heart once and gave it to 
your husband. When you found him utterly unworthy of the 
treasure, you reclaimed it: and you will not pretend that you 
loved that sensual, earthly-minded profligate so deeply, so 
devotedly, that you can never love another. I know that there 
are feelings in your nature that have never yet been called 
forth—I know, too, that in your present neglected lonely state 
you are and must be miserable. Vou have it in your power to 
raise two human beings from a state of actual suffering to such 
unspeakable beatitude as only generous, noble, self-forgetting 
love can give (for you can love me if you will); you may tell me 
that you scorn and detest me, but—since you have set me the 
example of plain speaking—I will answer that I do not believe 
you! but you will not do it! you choose rather to leave us 
miserable; and you coolly tell me it is the will of God that we 
should remain so. You may call this religion, but I call it 
wild fanaticism!” 

‘‘There is another life both for you and for me,” said I. 
“ If it be the will of God that we should sow in tears now, it is 
only that we may reap in joy hereafter. It is His will that wc 
should not injure others by the gratification of our own earthly 
passions; and you have a mother, and sisters, and friends, who 
would be seriously injured by your disgrace; and I, too, have 
friends, whose peace of mind shall never be sacrificed to my 
enjoyment—or yours either, with my consent—:ind if I were 
alone in the world, I have still my God and my religion, and 1 
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would sooner die than disgrace my calling and break my faith 
with Heaven to obtain a few brief years of false and fleeting 
happiness—happiness sure to end in misery, even here—for 
myself or any other!” 

“ There ne^ be no disgrace—no misery or sacrifice in any 
quarter,” persisted he. ” I do not ask you to leave your home 
or defy the world’s opinion.”—But I need not repeat all his 
arguments. I refuted them to the best of my power: but that 
power was provokingly small, at the moment, for I was too much 
flurried with indignation—and even shame—that he should thus 
dare to address me, to retain sufficient command of thought 
and language to enable me adequately to contend against his 
powerful sopliistries. Finding, however, that he could not be 
silenced by reason, and even covertly exulted in his seeming 
advantage, and ventured to deride those assertions I had 
not the coolness to prove, I changed my course and tried 
another plan. 

“Do you really love me?” said I seriously, pausing and 
looking him calmly in the face. 

“ Do I love you? ” cried he. 

“ Truly? ” I demanded. 

His countenance brightened; he thought his triumph was at 
hand. He commenced a passionate protestation of the truth 
and fervour of his attachment, which I cut short by another 
question— 

“ But is it not a selfish love? —have you enough disinterested 
aBection to enable you to sacrifice your own pleasure to mine? ” 

” I would give my life to serve you.” 

” I don’t want your life—but have you enough real sympathy 
for my afflictions to induce you to make an effort to relieve 
them, at the risk of a little discomfort to yourself? ” 

” Try me, and see! ” 

” If you have—never mention this subject again. You cannot 
recur to it in any way, without doubling the weight of those 
sufferings you so feelingly deplore. I have nothing left me but 
the solace of a good conscience and a hopeful trust in Heaven, 
and you labour continually to rob me of these. If you persist, 
I must regard you as my deadliest foe.” 

“ But hear me a moment ”- 

“No, sir! you said you would give your life to serve me: 
I only ask your silence on one particular point. I have spoken 
plaiidy; and what I say I mean. If you torment me in this way 
any more, I must conclude that your protestations are entirely 
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false, and that you liate me in your heart as fervently as you 
profess to love me! ” 

He bit his Up, and bent his eyes upon the ground in silence 
for a while. 

“ Then I must leave you,” said he at length, looking steadily 
upon me, as if with the last hope of detecting some token of 
irrepressible anguish or dismay awakened by those solemn 
words. “ I must leave you. I cannot live here, and be for ever 
silent on the all-absorbing subject of my thoughts and wishes.” 

“ Formerly, I believe, you spent but little of your time at 
home,” I answered; ” it will do you no harm to absent yourself 
again, for a while—if that be really necessary.” 

“ If that be really possible,” he muttered—“and can you 
bid me go so coolly? Do you really wish it? ” 

“ Most certainly I do. If you cannot sec me without torment¬ 
ing me as you have lately done, 1 would gladly say farewell 
and never see you more.” 

He made no answer, but, bending from liis horse, held out 
his hand toward me. I looked up at his face, and saw therein 
such a look of genuine agony of soul that, whether bitter dis¬ 
appointment, or wounded pride, or lingering love, or burning 
wrath were uppermost, I could not hesitate to put my hand in 
his as frankly as if I bade a friend farewell. He grasped it very 
hard, and immediately put spurs to his horse and galloped 
away. Very soon after, I learned that he was gone to Paris, 
where he still is; and the longer he stays there the belter for me« 

I thank God for this deliverance! 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 

December 20/A, 1826. 

The fifth anniversary of my wedding day, and, I trust, the lost 
I shall spend under this roof. My resolution is formed, my plan 
concocted, and already partly put in execution. My conscience 
docs not blame me, but while the purpose ripens, let me beguile 
a few of these long winter evenings in stating the case for my 
own satisfaction—a dreary amusement enough, but having 
the air of a useful occupation, and being pursued as a task, it 
will suit me better than a lighter one. 

In SepUmber, quiet Grassdalc was again alive with a party 
of ladies and gentlemen (so called) consisting of the same indi- 
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viduals as those invited the year before last, with the addition 
of two or three others, among whom were Mrs. Hargrave 
and her younger daughter. The gentlemen and Lady Low- 
borough were invited for the pleasure and convenience of the 
host, Uie other ladies, 1 suppose for the sake of appearances, and 
to keep me in check, and make me discreet and civil in my 
demeanour. But the ladies stayed only three weeks, the gentle¬ 
men, with two exceptions, above two months, for their hospitable 
entertainer was loath to part with them and be left alone >vith 
his bright intellect, his stainless conscience, and his loved and 
loving wdfe. 

On the day of Lady Lowborough’s arrival, I followed her 
into her chamber, and plainly told her that, if I found reason 
to believe that she still continued her criminal connection with 
Mr. Huntingdon, I should think it my absolute duty to inform 
her husband of the circumstance—or awaken his suspicions 
at least—however painful it might be, or however dreadful the 
consequences. She was startled at first by the declaration, so 
unexpected, and so dctcrminately yet calmly delivered; but 
rallying in a moment, she coolly replied tliat if I saw anything 
at all reprehensible or suspicious in her conduct, she would 
freely give me leave to tell his lordship all about it. Willing to 
be satished with this, I left her; and certainly I saw nothing 
thenceforth particularly reprehensible or suspicious in her 
demeanour towards her host; but then I had the other guests 
to attend to, and 1 did not watch them narrowly—for, to confess 
the truth, 1 feared to see anything between them. I no longer 
regarded it as any concern of mine, and if it was my duty to 
enlighten Lord Lowborough, it was a painful duty, and I 
dreaded to be called to perform it. 

But my fears were brought to an end, in a manner I had not 
anticipated. One evening, about a fortnight after the visitors’ 
arrivaj, I had retired into the library to snatch a few minutes’ 
respite from forced cheerfulness and wearisome discourse—for 
after so long a period of seclusion, dreary indeed as I luid often 
found it, I could not always bear to be doing \nolence to my 
feelings, and goading my powers to talk, and smile and listen, 
and play the attentive hostess, or even the cheerful friend:— 
I had just ensconced myself within the bow of the window, 
and was looking out upon the west where the darkening hills 
rose sharply defined agairist the clear amber light of evening, 
that gradually blended and faded away into the pure, pale blue 
of the upper sky, where one bright star was sliining through, as 
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if to promise—“ When that dying light is gone, the world will 
not be left in darkness, and they who trust in God—whose 
minds are unbeclouded by the mists of unbelief and sin—are 
never wholly comfortless,’'—when I heard a hurried step 
approaching, and Lord Lowborough entered—this room was 
still his favourite resort. He flung the door to with unusual 
violence, and cast lus hat aside regardless where it fell. What 
could be the matter with him? His face was ghastly pale; his 
eyes were fixed upon the ground; his teeth clenched; his fore¬ 
head glistened with the dews of agony. It was plain he knew 
his wrongs at last! 

Unconscious of my presence, he began to pace the room in 
a state of fearful agitation, violently wringing his hands and 
uttering low groans and incoherent ejaculations. I made a 
movement to let him know that he was not alone; but he was 
too preoccupied to notice it. Perhaps, while his back was 
towards me, I might cross the room and slip away unobserved. 
I rose to make the attempt, but then he perceived me. He 
started and stood still a moment; then wiped his streaming 
forehead, and, advancing towards me, with a kind of unnatural 
composure, said in a deep, almost sepulchral tone— 

“ Mrs. Huntingdon, I must leave you to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow! ” I repeated. ” I do not ask the cause.” 

“You know it then—and you can be so calm!” said he, 
surveying me with profound astonishment, not unmingled with 
a kind of resentful bitterness, as it appeared to me, 

“ I have so long been aware of ”- I paused in time, and 

added, “ of my husband’s character, that nothing shacks me.” 

“ But this—how long have you been aware of this? ” de¬ 
manded he, laying his clenched hand on the table beside him, 
and looking me keenly and fixedly in the face. 

I felt like a criminal. 

“ Not long,” I answered. 

“ You knew it! ” tried he, with bitter vehemence—“ and you 
did not tell me! You helped to deceive me! ” 

” My lord, I did not help to deceive you.” 

“ Then why did you not tell me? ” 

“ Because I knew it would be painful to you—I hoped she 
would return to her duty, and then there would be no need to 
barrow your feelings with such ”- 

“O God! how long has this been going on? how long 
has it been, Mrs. Huntingdon?—Tell me—I must know!” he 
exclaimed, with intense and fearful eagerness. 
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** Two years, I believe.” 

” Great Heaven! and she has duped me all this time! ” He 
turned away with a suppressed groan of agony, and paced the 
room again, in a paroxysm of renewed agitation. My heart 
smote me; but I would try to console him, though 1 knew not 
how to attempt it. 

” She is a wicked woman,” I said. ** She has basely deceived 
and betrayed you. She is as little worthy of your regret as she 
was of your affection. Let her injure you no further; abstract 
yourself from her, and stand alone.” 

” And you, madam,” said he sternly, arresting himself, and 
turning round upon me—” you have injured me too, by this 
ungenerous concealment! ” 

There was a sudden revulsion in my feelings. Something rose 
within me, and urged me to resent this harsh return for my 
heartfelt sympathy, and defend myself with answering severity. 
Happily, I did not yield to the impulse. I saw his anguish as, 
suddenly smiting his forehead, he turned abruptly to the window, 
and, looking upward at the placid sky, murmured passionately, 
“ O God, that I might die! ”—and felt that to add one drop of 
bitterness to that already overflowing cup, would be ungenerous 
indeed. And yet, I fear there was more coldness tlian gentleness 
in the quiet tone of my reply— 

” I might offer many excuses that some would admit to be 
valid, but 1 will not attempt to enumerate them ”- 

” I know’ them,” said he hastily, ” you would say that it was 
no business of yours—that I ought to have taken care of myself 
—that if my own blindness has led me into this pit of IkU, I 
have no right to blame another for giving me credit for a larger 
amount of sagacity than I possessed ”- 

” 1 confess I was wTong,” continued I, without regarding this 
bitter interruption; ” but whether want of courage or mistaken 
kindness was the cause of my error, I tliink you blame me too 
severely. I told Lady Lowborough two weeks ago, the very 
hour she came, that I should certainly think it my duty to 
inform you if she continued to deceive you: she gave me full 
liberty to do so if I should see anything reprehensible or sus])i- 
cious in her conduct—I have seen nothing; and 1 trusted she 
had altered her course.” 

He continued gazing from the window while I spoke, and did 
not answer, but, stung by the recollections my words awakened, 
stamped his foot upon the floor, ground his teeth, and corrugated 
his brow, like one under the influence of acute physical pain. 
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“It was wrong—it was wrong!” he muttered at length. 
“ Nothing can excuse it—notliing can atone for it,—nothing 
can recall those years of cursed credulity—nothing obliterate 
them!—nothing, nothing!” he repeated in a whisper whose 
despairing bitterness precluded all resentment. 

“ When I put the case to myself, I own it was wrong,” I 
answered; “ but I can only now regret that I did not sec it 
in this light before, and that, as you say, nothing can recall 
the past.” 

Something in my voice or in the spirit of this answer seemed 
to alter his mood. Turning towards me, and attentively survey¬ 
ing my face by the dim light, he said, in a milder tone than he 
had yet employed— 

“ You, too, have suffered, I suppose.” 

“ I suffered much, at first.” 

“ Wlien was that? ” 

“ Two years ago; and two years hence you will be as calm as 
I am now,—and far, far happier, I trust, for you are a man, and 
free to act as you please.” 

Something like a smile, but a very bitter one, crossed his face 
for a moment. 

“ You have not been happy lately? ” he said, with a kind of 
effort to regain composure, and a determination to waive the 

further discussion of his own calamity. 

“ Happy! ” I repeated, almost provoked at such a question. 

“ Could I be so, with such a husband? ” 

“ I have noticed a change in your appearance since the first 
years of your marriage,” pursued he: “ 1 observed it to—to that 
infernal demon,” he muttered between his teetlr—“ and he said 
it was your own sour temper that was eating away your bloom: 
it was making you old and ugly before your time, and had 
already made his fireside as comfortless as a convent cell. You 
smile, Mrs. Huntingdon—nothing moves you. I wish my nature 
were as calm as yours.” 

“ My nature was not originally calm,” said I. “ I have learned 
to appear so by dint of hard lessons and many repeated efforts.” 

At this juncture Mr. Hattersley burst into the room. 

“ Hallo, lx)wborough! ” he began—* Oh! i beg your pardon,” 
he exclaimed on seeing me; “ 1 didn’t know it was a tete-a Ute. 
Cheer up, man,” he continued, givang Lord Lowborough a 
thump on the back, which caused the latter to recoil from him 
with looks of ineffable disgust and irritation. “ Come, I want 

to speak with you a bit.” 
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Speak, then.’* 

** But I’m not sure it would be quite agreeable to the lady, 
what I have to say.” 

“ Then it would not be agreeable to me,” said h\s lordship, 
turning to leave the room. 

“ Yes, it would,” cried the other, following him into the hall. 
“ If you’ve the heart of a man it would be the very ticket for 
you. It's just this, my lad,” he continued, rather lowering his 
voice, but not enough to prevent me from hearing every word 
he said, though the half-closed door stood between us. “ I think 
you’re an ill-used man—nay, now, don’t flare up—I don’t want 
to offend you: it's only my rough way of talking. I must speak 
right out, you know, or else not at all;—and 1 m come—stop 
now! let me explain—I’m come to offer you my services, for 
though Huntingdon is my friend, he’s a devilish scamp, as we 
all know, and I II be your friend for the nonce. I know wliat it 
is you want, to make matters straight: it’s just to exchange a 
shot with him, and then you'll feel yourself all right again; and 
if an accident happens—why, that'll be all right too, I daxe say, 
to a desperate fellow like you. Come now, give me your hand, 
and don’t look so black upon it. Name time and place, and I’ll 
manage the rest.” 

‘‘ That,” answered the more low, deliberate voice of Lord 
Lowborough, ” is just the remedy my own heart—or the devil 
Nsithin it, suggested—to meet him, and not to part without 
blood. Whether I or he should fall—or both, it would be an 
inexpressible relief to me, if ”- 

‘‘Just so! Well then”- 

“No!” exclaimed his lordship, with deep, determined 
emphasis. ” Though I hate him from my hesirt, and should 
rejoice at any calamity that could befall him—111 leave him 
to God; and though I abhor my own life, I'll leave that, too, 
to Him that gave it.” 

” But you see in this case”-pleaded Ilattersley. 

“ 1 11 not hear you I ” exclaimed his companion, hastily turning 
away. “ Not another word! I’ve enough to do against the fiend 
within me.” 

“ Then you’re a white-livered fool, and 1 wash my hands 
of you,’' grumbled the tempter, as he swomg himself round 
and departed. 

” Right, right, Lord Lowborough,” cried I, darting out and 
clasping his burning hand, as he was mov-ing away to the stairs. 
” I begin to think the world is not worthy of you! ” 
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Not understanding this sudden ebullition, he turned upon me 
with a stare of gloomy, bewildered amazement, that made me 
asliamed of the impulse to which I had yielded; but soon a 
more humanised expression dawmed upon his countenance, and, 
before I could withdraw my hand, he pressed it kindly, while a 
gleam of genuine feeling dashed from his eyes as he murmured— 

“ God help us both! ’* 

“ Amen! ” responded I; and we parted. 

I returned to the drawing-room, where, doubtless, my presence 
would be expected by most, desired by one or two. In the ante¬ 
room was Mr. Hattcrsley, railing against Lord Lowborough’s 
poltroonery before a select audience, viz., Mr. Huntingdon, 
who was lounging against the table, exulting in his own 
treacherous villainy, and laughing his victim to scorn, and Mr. 
Grimsby, standing by, quietly rubbing his hands, and chuckling 
with fiendish satisfaction. 

In the drawing-room I found Lady Lowborough, evidently in 
no very enviable state of mind, and struggling hard to conceal 
her discomposure by an overstrained affectation of unusual 
cheerfulness and vivacity, very uncalled for under the circum¬ 
stances, for she had herself given the company to understand 
that her husband had received unpleasant intelligence from 
home, which necessitated his immediate departure, and that he 
had suffered it so to bother his mind, that it had brought on a 
bilious headache, owing to which, and the preparations he 
judged necessary to hasten his departure, she believed they 
would not have the pleasure of seeing him to-night. However, 
she asserted, it was only a business concern, and so she did not 
intend it should trouble her. She was just saying this as I entered, 
and she darted upon me such a glance of hardihood and defiance 
as at once astonished and revolted me. 

“ But I am troubled," continued she, " and vexed too, for I 
think it my duty to accompany his lordship, and of course I 
am very sorry to part with all my kind friends so unexpectedly 
and so soon." 

" And yet, Annabella," said Esther, who was sitting beside 
her, “ I never saw you in better spirits in my life." 

" Precisely so, my love; because I >vish to make the best of 
your society, since it appears this is to be the last night I am to 
enjoy it till Heaven knows when; and I wish to leave a good 
impression on you all,”—she glanced round, and seeing her 
aunt’s eye fixed upon her, rather too scrutisingly, as she probably 
thought, she started up and continued, " to which end I’ll give 
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you a song—shall I, aunt? shall I, Mrs. Huntingdon? shall I, 
ladies and gentlemen—all? Very well, I’ll do my best to 
amuse you.” 

She and Lord Lowborough occupied the apartments next to 
mine. I know not how she passed the night, but I lay awake 
the greater part of it listening to his heavy step pacing monoto¬ 
nously up and down his dressing-room, which was nciirest my 
chamber. Once I heard him pause and throw something out 
of the window with a passionate ejaculation; and in the morn¬ 
ing, after they were gone, a keen-bladcd clasp-knife was found 
on the grass-plot below; a razor, likewise, was snapped in two 
and thrust deep into the cinders of the grate, but partially 
corroded by the decaying embers. So strong had been the 
temptation to end his miserable life, so determined his resolution 
to resist it. 

My heart bled for him as I lay listening to that ceaseless tread. 
Hitherto 1 had thought too much of myself, too little of him: 
now I forgot my own afflictions, and thought only of his—of the 
ardent affection so miserably wasted, the fond faith so cruelly 

betrayed, the-no, I will not attempt to enumerate his 

wrongs—but I hated his wife and my husband more intensely 
than ever, and not for my sake, but for his. 

They departed early in the morning, before any one else was 
down, except myself, and just as I was leaving my room, Ix)rd 
Lowborough was descending to take his place in the carriage 
where his lady was already ensconced; and Arthur (or Mr. 
Huntingdon as I prefer calling him, for the other is my child's 
name) had the gratuitous insolence to come out in his dressing- 
gown to bid his “ friend ’’ good-bye. 

"What, going already, Lowborough?” said he. "Well, 
good morning.” He smilingly offered his hand. 

I think the other would have knocked him do^vn, had he not 
instinctively started back before that bony fist quivering with 
rage and clenched till the knuckles gleamed white and glistening 
through the skin. Looking upon him with a countenance livid 
with furious hate. Lord Lowborough muttered between his 
closed teeth a deadly execration he would not have uttered had 
he been calm enough to choose his words, and departed. 

“ I call that an unchristian spirit now,” said the villain. 
” But I’d never give up an old friend for the sake of a wife. 
You may have mine if you like, and I call tlrat handsome— 
I can do no more than offer restitution, can I ? ” 

But Lowborough had gained the bottom of the stairs, and was 
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now crossing the hall; and Mr. Huntingdon, leaning over the 
banisters, called out, Give my love to Annabdla! and 1 
wish you both a happy journey,” and withdrew laughing to 
his chamber. 

He subsequently expressed himself rather glad she was gone: 
” she was so deuced imperious and exacting,” said he: “ now 
I shall be my own man again, and fed rather more at my case.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

My greatest source of uneasiness, in this time of trial, was my 
son, whom his father and liis father’s friends delighted to en¬ 
courage in all the embryo vices a little child can show, and to 
instruct in all the evil habits he could acquire—in a word, to 
” make a man of him ” was one of their staple aniusements; 
and I need say no more to justify my alarm on his account, 
and my determination to deliver him at any hazard from the 
hands of such instructors. I first attempted to keep liim always 
with me or in the nursery, and gave Rachel particular injunc¬ 
tions never to let him come dowm to dessert as long as these 
“ gentlemen ” stayed; but it was no use; these orders were 
immediately countermanded and overruled by his father; 
he was not going to have the little fdlow moped to d^th 
between an old nurse and a cursed fool of a mother. So the little 
fdlow came down every cverung in spite of his cross mamma, 
and learned to tipple wine like papa, to swear like Mr. Hattersley, 
and to have lus o\nti way like a man, and sent mamma to the 
devil when she tried to prevent him. To sec such things done 
with the roguish naivete of that pretty little child, and hear 
such things spoken bv that smalt infantile voice, was as peculiarly 
piquant and irresistibly droll to them as it was inexpressibly 
distressing and p.ainful to me; and when he had set the table 
in a roar he would look round ddightedly upon them all, and 
add his shrill laugh to theirs. But if that beaming blue eye 
rested on me, its light would vanish for a moment, and he would 
say, in some concern—’ Mamma, why don't you laugh? Make 

her laugh, papa—she never will.” 

Hence was I obliged to stay among these human brutes, 
watching an opportunity to get my child away from them, 
instead of leaving them immediately after the removal of the 
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cloth, as I should always otherwise have done. He was never 
willing to go, and I frequently had to carry him avray by force, 
for which he thought me very cruel and unjust; and some¬ 
times his father would insist upon my letting him remain; and 
then I would leave him to his kind friends, and retire to indulge 
my bitterness and despair alone, or to rack my brains for a 
remedy to this great ev^. 

But here again I must do Mr. Hargrave the justice to acknow¬ 
ledge that I never saw him laugh at the child’s misdemeanours, 
nor heard him utter a word of encouragement to his aspirations 
after manly accomplishments. But when anything very extra¬ 
ordinary was said or done by the infant profligate, I noticed, 
at times, a peculiar expression in his face that I could neither 
interpret nor define—a slight twitching about the muscles of 
the mouth—a sudden flash in the eye, as he darted a sudden 
glance at the child and then at me: and then I could fancy 
there arose a gleam of hard, keen, sombre satisfaction in his 
countenance at the look of impotent wrath and anguish he was 
too certain to behold in mine. But on one occasion, when Arthur 
had been behaving particularly ill, and Mr. Huntingdon and his 
guests had been particularly provoking and insulting to me in 
their encouragement of him, and I particularly anxious to get 
him out of the room, and on the very point of demeaning myself 
by a burst of uncontrollable passion—Mr. Hargrave suddenly 
rose from his seat with an aspect of stem determination, lifted 
the child from his father’s knee where he was sitting half tipsy, 
cocking his head and laughing at me, and execrating me with 
words he little knew the meaning of—handed him out of the 
room, and, setting him down in the hall, held the door open for 
me, gravely bowed as I withdrew, and closed it after me. I 
heard high words exchanged between him and his already half- 
iriebriated host as I departed, leading away my bewildered and 
disconcerted boy. 

But this should not continue: my child must not be abandoned 
to this corruption: better far that he should live in poverty 
and obscurity with a fugitive mother, than in luxury and 
affluence with such a father. These guests might not be with us 
long, but they would return again: and he, the most injurious 
of the whole, his child’s worst enemy, would still remain. 1 could 
endure it for myself, but for my son it must be borne no longer: 
the world's opinion and the feelings of my friends must be alike 
unheeded here, at least, alike unable to deter me from my duty. 
But where should I find an asylum, and how obtain subsistence 
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for us both? Oh, I would take my precious charge at early dawn, 

take the coach to M-, flee to the p>ort of-, cross the 

Atlantic, and seek a quiet, humble home in New England, where 
I would support myself and him by the labour of my liands. 
The palette and the easel, my darling playmates once, must be 
my sober toil-fellows now. But was I sufficiently skilful as an 
artist to obtain my livelihood in a strange land, without friends 
and without recommendation? No; I must wait a little; I 
must labour hard to improve my talent, and to produce some¬ 
thing worth while as a specimen of my powers, something to 
speak favourably for me, whether as an actual painter or a 
teacher. Brilliant success, of course, I did not look for, but 
some degree of security from positive failure was indispensable 

_I must not take my son to starve. And then 1 must have 

money for the journey, the passage, and some little to support 
us in our retreat in case I should be unsuccessful at first: and 
not too little cither, for who could tell how long I might have 
to struggle with the indifference or neglect of others, or my own 
inexperience or inability to suit their tastes? 

Wl'.at should I do then? Apply to my brother and explain 
my circumstances and my resolves to him? No, no: even if I 
told him all my grievances, which I should be very reluctant 
to do, he would be certain to disapprove of the step: it would 
seem like madness to him, as it would to my uncle and aunt, or 
to Milicent. No; I must have patience and gather a hoard of 
my own. Rachel should be my only confidante—I thought I 
could persuade her into the scheme; and she should help mo, 
first, to find out a picture-dealer in some disUnt town; then, 
through her means, I would privately sell what pictures I had 
on hand that would do for such a purpose, and some of those I 
should thereafter paint. Besides this, 1 would contrive to dispose 
of my jewels—not the family jewels, but the few I brouglit with 
me from home, and those my uncle gave me on my mamaL-e. 
A few months’ arduous toil might well be borne by me with sue li 
an end in view; and in the interim my son could not be much 

more injured than he was already. 

Having formed this resolution, I immediately set to work to 
accomplish it. I might possibly have been induced to wax 
cool upon it afterwards, or perhaps to keep weighing the pros 
and cons in my mind till the latter overbalanced the former, 
and I was driven to relinquish the project altogether, or delay 
the execution of it to an indefinite period,—had not something 
occurred to confirm me in that determination to which I still 
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adhere, which I still think I did well to form, and shall do better 
to execute. 

Since Lord Lowborough's departure, I had regarded the 
library* as entirely my own, a secure retreat at all hours of the 
day. None of our gentlemen had the smallest pretensions to a 
literary taste except Mr. Hargrave; and he, at present, was 
quite contented with the newspapers and periodicals of the day. 
And if, by any chance, he should look in here, I felt ^sured 
he would soon depart on seeing me, for, instead of becoming less 
cool and distant towards me, he had become decidedly more 
so since the departure of his mother and sisters, which was just 
what I wished. Here, then, I set up my easel, and here I worked 
at my canvas from daylight till dusk, with very little inter¬ 
mission saving when pure necessity, or my duties to little Arthur, 
called me away—for I still thought proper to devote some 
portion of every day exclusively to his instruction and amuse¬ 
ment. But, contrary to my expectation, on the third morning, 
while 1 was thus employed, Mr. Hargrave did look in, and did 
not immediately wthdraw on seeing me. He apologised for his 
intrusion, and said he was only come for a book; but when he 
has got it, he condescended to cast a glance over my picture. 
Being a man of taste, he had something to say on this subject 
as well as another, and having modestly commented on it, 
without much encouragement from me, he proceeded to expatiate 
on the art in general. Receiving no encouragement in that 
either, he dropped it, but did not depart. 

‘‘ You don’t give us much of your company, Mrs. Huntingdon,' 
observed he, after a brief pause, during which I went on coolly 
mixing and tempering my colours; “ and I cannot wonder at 
it, for you must be heartily sick of us all. I myself am so 
thoroughly ashamed of my companions, and so weary of their 
irrational conversation and pursuits—now that there is no one 
to humanise them and keep them in check, since you have 
justly abandoned us to our own devices—that I think I shxUl 
presently withdraw from amongst them—probably within 
this week—and I cannot suppose you will regret my departure. 

He paused. I did not answer. 

“ Probably,” he added, with a smile, “ your only regret on 
the subject will be, that I do not take all my companions 
along with me. I flatter myself, at times, that though among 
them, I am not of them; but it U natural that you should 
be glad to get rid of me. I may regret this, but I cannot 
blame you for it.*’ 
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“ I shall not rejoice at your departure, for you can conduct 
yourself like a gentleman/" said I, thinking it but right to make 
some acknowledgment for his good behaviour, but I must 
confess I shall rejoice to bid adieu to the rest, inhospitable as 
it may appear.’" 

“ No one can blame you for such an avowal,” replied he 
gravely; ‘‘ not even the gentlemen themselves, I imagine. I’ll 
just tell you,” he continu^, as if actuated by a sudden resolu¬ 
tion, ” what was said last night in the dining-room, after you 
left us—perhaps you will not mind it, as you’re so very philo- 
sopliical on certain points,” he added with a slight sneer. ” They 
were talking about Lord Lowborough and liis delectable lady, 
the cause of whose sudden departure is no secret amongst them; 
and her character is so well known to them all, tluit, nearly 
related to me as she is, I could not attempt to defend it.—Curse 
me,” he muttered, par parcnth^se, ” if I don't have vengeance 
for this! If the villain must disgrace the family, must he blazon 
it abroad to every low-bred knave of his acquaintance?—I beg 
your pardon, Mrs. Huntingdon. Well, they were talking of 
these things, and some of them remarked that, as she was 
separated from her husband, he might see her again when 
he pleased. 

‘‘‘Thank you/ said he; ‘I’ve had enough of her for the 
present: I’ll not trouble to see her, unless she comes to me.’ 

” ‘ Then what do you mean to do, Huntingdon, when we’re 
gone? ’ said Ralph Hatterslcy. ' Do you mean to turn from the 
error of your ways, and be a good husband, a good father, and 
so forth—as I do, when I get shut of you and all these rollicking 
devils you call your friends? I think it's time; and your wife 

is fifty times too good for you, you know ’- 

“ And he added some praise of you, which you would not 
thank me for repeating—nor him for uttering; proclaiming it 
aloud, as he did, without delicacy or discrimination, in an 
audience where it seemed profanation to utter your name— 
himself utterly incapable of understanding or appreciating your 
real excellences. Huntingdon, meanwhile, sat quietly drinking 
his wine, or looking smilingly into his glass and offering no 
interruption or reply, till Hatterslcy shouted out— 

“ ‘ Do you hear me, man? ’ 

‘‘ ‘ Yes, go on,’ said he. 

“ ‘ Nay, I’ve done,’ replied the other: * I only want to know 
if you intend to take my advice.’ 

“ ‘ What advice? ’ 
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“ * To turn over a new leaf, you double-dyed scoundrel,’ 
shouted Ralph, ' and beg your w^e’s pardon, and be a good 
boy for the future.* 

“* My wife: what%vife? I have no wife,* replied Huntingdon, 
looking innocently up from his glass—* or if I have, look you, 
gentlemen, I value her so highly, that any one among you, that 
can fancy her, may have her and welcome—you may, by Jove, 
and my blessing into the bargain! * 

“ I—hem—some one asked if he really meant what he said, 
upon which, he solemnly swore he did, and no mistake.—What 
do you think of that, Mrs. Huntingdon? ** asked Mr. Hargrave, 
after a short pause, during which I had felt he was keenly 
examining my half-averted face. 

“ I say,” replied I calmly, “ that what he prizes so lightly, 
will not be long in his possession.’* 

“ You cannot mean that you will break your heart and die 
for the detestable conduct of an infamous villain like that! ” 

“ By no means: my heart is too thorouglUy dried to be broken 
in a hurr>’, and I mean to live as long as I can.” 

” Will you leave him then? ” 

” Yes.” 

“ When—and how? ” asked he eagerly. 

“ When I am ready, and how I can manage it most efiectually.” 
” But your child? ” 

“ My child goes >vith me.” 

” He will not allow it.” 

** 1 shall not ask him.” 

Ah, then, it is a secret flight you meditate!—but with whom, 
Mrs. Huntingdon? ” 

” With my son—and, possibly, his nurse.” 

“Alone—and unprotected! But where can you go? w’hat 
can you do? He will follow you and bring you back.” 

“ I have laid my plans too well for that. Let me once get clear 
of Grassdale, and I shall consider myself safe.” 

Mr. Hargrave advanced one step towards me, looked me in 
the face, and drew in his breath to speak; but that look, that 
heightened colour, that sudden sparkle of the eye, made my 
blood rise in wrath: I abruptly turned away and, snatching up 
my brush, began to dash away at my canvas with rather too 
much energy for the good of the picture. 

“ Mrs. Huntingdon,” said he with bitter solemnity, “ you 
are cruel—cruel to me—cruel to yourself.” 

‘ Mr. Hargrave, remember your promise.” 
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“ I must speak—my heart will burst if I don’t! I liave been 
silent long enough—and you must hear me!” cried he, boldly 
intercepting my retreat to the door. “ You tell me you owe no 
allegiance to your husband; he openly declares himself weary 
of you, and calmly gives you up to anybody that will take you; 
you are about to leave him; no one will believe that you go 
alone—all the world will say, ‘ She has left him at last, and who 
can wonder at it? Few can blame her, fewer still can pity him; 
but who is the companion of her flight? ’ Thus you will have 
no credit for your virtue (if you call it such): even your best 
friends will not believe in it; because it is monstrous, and not 
to be credited—but by those who suffer, from the effects of it, 
such cruel torments that they know it to be indeed reality. But 
what can you do in the cold, rough world alone? you, a young 
and inexperienced woman, ddicately nurtured, and utterly ”- 

“ In a word, you would advise me to stay where 1 am,” 
interrupted I. *' Well, I II see about it.” 

” By all means, leave him!” cried he earnestly, but not 
alone! Helen! let me protect you! ” 

“ Never! while Heaven spares my reason,” replied I, snatch¬ 
ing away the hand he had presumed to seize and press between 
his own. But he was in for it now; he had fairly broken the 
barrier: he was completely roused, and determined to hazard 
all for victory. 

I must not be denied!” exclaimed he vehemently; and 
seizing both my hands, he held them very tight, but dropped 
upon his knee, and looked up in my face with a half-imploring, 
half-imperious gaze. “ You have no reason now: you are flying 
in the face of heaven’s decrees. God has designed me to be your 
comfort and protector—1 feel it—I know it as certainly as if a 
voice from heaven declared * Ye twain shall be one flesh ’—and 
you spurn me from you ”- 

“ Let me go, Mr. Hargrave!” said I sternly. But he only 
tightened his grasp. 

“ Let me go! ” I repealed, quivering with indignation. 

His face was almost opposite the window as he knelt. With a 
slight start, I saw him glance towards it; and then a gleam of 
malicious triumph lit up his countenance. Looking over my 
shoulder, I beheld a shadow just retiring round the corner. 

“ That is Grimsby,” said he deliberately. ” He will report 
what he has seen to Huntingdon and all the rest, with such 
embellishments as he thinks proper. He has no love for you, 
Mrs. Huntingdon—no rcvcrmcc for your sex—no belief in virtue 
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—no admiration for its image. He will give such a version of 
this story as will leave no doubt at all, about your character, 
in the minds of these who hear it. Your fair fame is gone; 
and nothing that I or you can say can ever retrieve it. But 
give me the p>ower to protect you, and show me the villain that 
dares to insult! ” 

“ No one has ever dared to insult me as you arc doing now! ” 
said I, at length releasing my hands, and recoiling from him. 

“ I do not insult you,” cried he: “ I worship you. You are 
my angel—my divinity! I lay my powers at your feet—and 
you must and shall accept them! ” he exclaimed, impetuously 
starting to his feet—” I will be your consoler and defender! and 
if your conscience upbraid you for it, say I overcame you, and 
you could not choose but yield! ” 

I never saw a man so terribly excited. He precipitated him¬ 
self towards me. I snatched up my palette-knife and held it 
against him. This startled him: he stood and gazed at me in 
astonishment; I dare say 1 looked as fierce and resolute as he. 
I moved to the bell, and put my hand upon tlie cord. Tliis tamed 
him still more. With a half-authoritative lialf-dcprecating wave 
of the hand, he sought to deter me from ringing. 

“ Stand oS, then! ” said I—he stepped back—” And listen to 
me.—I don’t like you,” I continued, as deliberately and em¬ 
phatically as I could, to give tiie greater cfiicacy to my words; 

■ and if I were divorced from my husband—or if he were dead, 
I would not many’ you. There now! I hope you're satisfied.’’ 
His face grew blanched with anger. 

” I am satisfied,” he replied, with bitter emphasis, “ that you 
are the most cold-hearted, unnatural, ungrateful woman I ever 
yet beheld! ” 

” Ungrateful, sir? ” 

“ Ungrateful.” 

” No, Mr. Hargrave; I am not. For all the good you ever did 
me, or ever wish^ to do, 1 most sincerely thank you: for all the 
evil you have done me, and all you would have done, I pray God 
to pardon you, and make you of a better mind. ” 

Here the door was thrown open, and Messrs. Huntingdon and 
Haltersley appeared without. The latter remained in the hall, 
busy with his ramrod and his gun; the former w;dkcd in, and 
stood with his back to the fire, surveying Mr. Hargrave and me, 
particularly the former, with a smile of insupportable meaning, 
accompanied as it was by the impudence of his brazen brow, 
and the sly, malicious twinkle of his eye. 

K *»5 
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“ Well, sir? ” said Hargrave interrogatively, and with the air 
of one prepared to stand on the defensive. 

“ Well, sir/’ returned his host, 

“ We want to know if you’re at liberty to join us in a go at 
the pheasants, Walter/’ interposed Hattersley from without. 

Come! there shall be nothing shot besides, except a puss or 
two; I'll vouch for that.” 

Walter did not answer, but walked to the window to collect 
his faculties. Arthur uttered a low whistle, and followed him 
with his eyes. A slight flush of anger rose to Hargrave’s cheek; 
but in a moment, he turned calmly round, and said carelessly— 

“ I came here to bid farewell to Mrs. Huntingdon, and tell her 
I must go to-morrow.” 

“Humph! "Voure mighty sudden in your resolution. What 
takes you off so soon, may I ask? ” 

“ Business,” relumed he, repelling the other’s incredulous 
sneer with a glance of scornful defiance. 

” Very good,” was the reply; and Hargrave walked away. 
Thereupon, Mr. Huntingdon, gathering his coat-laps under his 
arms, and setting his shoulder against the mantelpiece, turned to 
me, and, addressing me in a low voice, scarcely above his breath, 
poured forth a volley of the vilest and grossest abuse it was 
possible for the imagination to conceive or the tongue to utter. 
I did not attempt to interrupt him; but my spirit kindled 
within me, and when he had done I replied— 

“ If your accusation were true, Mr. Huntingdon, how d.tre you 
blame me? ” 

“She's hit it, by Jove!” cried Hattersley, reiuing his gun 
against the wall; and, stepping into the room, he took his 
precious friend by tlic arm, and attempted to drag him away. 
“ Come, my lad,” he muttered; “ true or false, you’ve no right 
to blame her, you know—nor him either; after what you said 
last night. So come along.” 

There was something implied here that I could not endure. 

“Dare you suspect me, Mr. Hattersley?” said I. almost 
beside myself with fury. 

” Nay, nay, I suspect nobody. It’s all right—it's all right. 
So come along, Huntingdon, you blackguard.” 

“She can't deny it!” cried the gentleman thus addressed, 
grinning in mingled rage and triumph. ” She can’t deny it 
if her life depended on it!” and muttering some more 
abusive language, he walked into the hall, and took up his 
hat and gun from the table. 
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“ I scorn to justify myself to you!” said I. ” But you,” 
turning to Hattersley, “ if you presume to have any doubts 
on the subject, ask Mr. Hargrave.” 

At tliis, they simultaneously burst into a rude laugh that made 
my whole frame tingle to the fingers’ ends. 

“Where is he.^ I’ll ask him myself!” said I, advancing 
towards them. 

Suppressing a new burst of merriment, Hattersley pointed to 
the outer door. It was half open. His brother-in-law was standing 
on the front without. 

“ Mr. Hargrave, will you please to step this way? ” said I. 

He turned and looked at me in grave surprise. 

“ Step this way, if you please! ” I repeated, in so determined 
a marmer that he could not, or did not choose to resist its 
authority. Somewhat reluctantly he ascended the steps and 
advanced a pace or two into the hall. 

“ And tell those gentlemen,” I continued—** these men, 
whether or not I yielded to your solicitations.” 

“ I don’t understand you, Mrs. Huntingdon.” 

“ You do understand me, sir; and I charge you upon your 
honour as a gentleman (if you have any), to answer truly. Did 
I, or did I not? ” 

“ Ko,” muttered he, turning away. 

■■ Speak up, sir; they can’t hear you. Did I grant your 
request? ” 

You did not.” 

“ No, I’ll be sworn she didn't," said Hattersley, “ or he'd 
never look so black.” 

“ I’m willing to grant you the satisfaction of a gentleman, 
Huntingdon,” said Mr. Hargrave, calmly addressing his host, 
but with a bitter sneer upon his countenance. 

"Go to the deuce!” replied the latter, with an impatient 
jerk of the head. Hargrave %vithdrew with a look of cold 
disdain, saying— 

" You know where to find me, should you feel disposed to 
send a friend.” 

Muttered oaths and curses w’ere all the answer this intimation 
obtained. 

“Now, Huntingdon, you see!” said Hattersley, ‘‘clear as 
the day.” 

“ 1 don't care what he secs,” said I, “ or what he imagines; 
but you, Mr. Hattersley, when you hear my name belied and 
slandered, will you defend it? ” 
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“ I will.” 

I instantly departed, and shut myself into the library. What 
could possess me to make such a request of such a man? I 
cannot tell, but drowming men catch at straws: they had driven 
me desperate between them; I hardly knew what I said. There 
was no other to preserve my name from being blackened and 
aspersed among this nest of boon companions, and through 
them, perhaps, into the world; and beside my abandoned 
wretch of a husband, the base, malignant Grimsby, and the false 
villain Hargrave, this boorish ruflian, coarse and brutal as he 
was, shone like a glow-worm in the dark, among its fellow-worms. 

What a scene was this! Could I ever have imagined that I 
should be doomed to bear such insults under my own roof— 
to hear such things spoken in my presence—nay, spoken to me 
and of me—and by those who arrogated to themselves the name 
of gentlemen? And could I have imagined that I should have 
been able to endure it as calmly, and to repel their insults as 
firmly and as boldly as 1 had done? A hardness such as this, 
is taught l)y rough experience and despair alone. 

Such tiioughts as these chased one another through my mind, 
as 1 paced to and fro the room, and longed—oh, how I longed— 
to take my child and leave them now, without an hour’s delay! 
J>ut it could not be; there w*as work before me—hard work, 
that must be done. 

“ Then let me do it,” said I, " and lose not a moment in vain 
re()inings, and idle chafings against rny fate, and those who 
inllucncc it.” 

.\nd conquering my agitation with a powerful effort, I 
immediately resumed my task, and lal>ouTed hard all day. 

Mr. Hargrave did depart on the morrow; and I have never 
seen him since. The others stayed on for two or three weeks 
longer; but I kept aloof from them as much as possible, and 
still continued my labour, and have continued it, with almost 
unabated ardour, to the present day. I soon acquainted Rachel 
with my design, confiding all my motives and intentions to her 
ear, and, much to my agreeable surprise, found little difficulty 
in persuading lier to enter into my views. She is a sober, cautious 
woman, but she so hates her master, and so loves her mistress 
and her nursling, that after several ejaculations, a few faint 
objections, and many tears and lamentations that I should 
be brought to such a pass, she applauded my resolution and 
consented to aid me wnth all her might—on one condition only 
_that she might share my exile: otherwise, she was utterly 
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inexorable, regarding it as perfect madness for me and Arthur 
to go alone. With touching generosity, she modestly offered 
to aid me with her little hoard of savings, hoping I would 
“ excuse her for the liberty, but really, if I would do her the 
favour to accept it as a loan, she would be very happy.” Of 
course I could not think of such a thing;—but now, thank 
Heaven, I have gathered a little hoard of my own, and my 
preparations are so far advanced, that I am looking forward 
to a speedy emancipation. Only let the stormy severity of this 
winter weather be somewhat abated, and then, some morning, 
Mr. Huntingdon will come down to a solitary breakfast-table, 
and perhaps be clamouring through the house for his invisible 
wife and child, when they are some fifty miles on their way to 
the western w’orld—or it may be more, for we sliall leave him 
hours before the dawn, and it is not probable he will discover 
the loss of both, until the day is far adv'anced. 

I am fully alive to the evils that may and must result upon the 
step I am about to take; but I never waver in my resolution, 
because I never forget my son. It was only this morning—while 
I pursued my usual employment, he was sitting at my feet 
quietly playing with the shreds of canvas I had thrown upon 
the carpet—but his mind was otherwise occupied, for, in a 
while, he looked up wistfully in my face, and gravely asked— 

” Mamma, why are you wicked? ” 

*‘ Who told you I was wicked, love? ” 

“ Rachel.” 

“ No, Arthur, Rachel never said so, I am certain.” 

“\N’ell, then, it was papa,” replied he thoughtfully. Then, 
after a reflective pause, he added, ” At least I’ll tell you how it 
was I got to know: when I’m with papa, if I say mamma wants 
me, or mamma says I'm not to do something tliat he tells me to 
do—he always says, ‘ Mamma be damned,’—and Rachel says 
it’s only wicket! people that arc damned. So, mamma, that’s 
why I think you must be wicked—and I wish you wouldn’t. ’ 

’’ My dear child, I am not. Those are bad words, and wicked 
people often say them of others belter than themstives. Those 
words cannot make people be damned, nor show- that they 
deserve it. God will judL'c us by our own thoughts anti deeds, 
not by what others say about us. And when you he.ir such 
words spoken, Arthur, remember never to repeat them; it is 
wicked to say such things of others, not to have them said 
against you. ” 

Ihen it’s papa that's wicked,” said he ruefully. 
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“ Papa is wrong to say such things, and you will be very 
wrong to imitate him now that you know better/' 

“ What is imitate? " 

“ To do as he does.” 

“ Docs he know better? ” 

“ Perhaps he does; but that is nothing to you.” 

“ If he doesn’t, you ought to tell him, mamma.” 

“ I have told him.” 

The little moralist paused and pondered. I tried in vain to 
divert his mind from the subject. 

‘‘ I’m sorry papa’s wcked,” said he mournfully, at length, 
“ for I don't want him to go to hell.” And so saying he burst 
into tears. 

I consoled him with the hope that perhaps his papa would 
alter and become good before he died—but is it not time to 
deliver him from such a parent? 


CHAPTER XL 

January \oth, 1827 . 

Whii.k writing the above, yesterday evening, I sat in the 
drawing-room. Mr. Huntingdon was present, but, as I thought, 
asleep on the sofa behind me. He had risen, however, unknown 
to me, and, actuated by some base spirit of curiosity, been 
looking over my shoulder for I know not how long; for when 
I had laid aside my pen, and was about to close the book, he 
suddenly placed his hand upon it, and saying—" With your 
leave, my dear, I'll have a look at this,” forcibly wrested it 
from'me, and, drawing a chair to the table, composedly sat 
down to c.xaminc it—turning Ixick leaf after leaf to find an 
e.xplanation of what he had read. Unluckily for me, he was 
more sober that night than he usually is at such an hour. 

Of course I did not leave him to pursue tliis occupation in 
quiet: I made several attempts to snatch the book from his 
hands, hut he held it too firmly for that; I upbraided him in 
bitterness and scorn for his mean and dishonourable conduct, 
but that had no effect upon him; and, finally, 1 extinguished 
both the candles, but he only wheeled round to the fire, and 
raising a blaze sulficicnt for liis purposes, calmly continued the 
investigation. I had serious thoughts of getting a pitcher of 
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water and extinguishing that light too; but it was evident his 
curiosity was too keenly excitecl to be quenched by that, and 
the more I manifested my anxiety to baffle his scrutiny, the 
greater would be his determination to persist in it—besides, it 
was too late. 

“ It seems very interesting, love,” said he, lifting his head 
and turning to where I stood wringing my hands in silent rage 
and anguish; ” but it’s rather long; I’ll look at it some other 
lime;—and meanwhile. I II trouble you for your kej'S, my dear.” 

Wliat keys? ” 

■' The keys of your cabinet, desk, drawers, and whatever else 
you possess,” said he, rising and holding out his hand. 

“ I’ve not got them,” I replied. The key of my desk, in fact, was, 
at that moment, in the lock, and the others w'crc attached to it. 

” Then you must send for them,” said he; ” and if that old 
devil, Rachel, doesn’t immediately deliver them up, she tramps 
bag and baggage to-morrow.” 

” She doesn’t know where they are,” I answered, quietly 
placing my hand upon them, and taking them from the desk, as 
I thought, unobserved. “ I know, but I shall not give them up 
without a reason.” 

” .\nd I know, too,” said he, suddenly seizing my closed hand 
and rudely abstracting them from it. He then took up one of 
the candles and relighted it by thrusting it into the fire. ” Now, 
then,” sneered he, " we must have a confiscation of property. 
But, first, let us take a peep into the studio.” 

And putting the keys into his pocket, he walked into tlie 
library’. I followed, whether with the dim idea of preventing 
mischief, or only to know the worst, I can hardly tell. My 
painting materials were laid together on the comer table, ready 
for to-morrow’s use, and only covered with a cloth. He soon 
spied them out, and putting down the candle, deliberately 
proceeded to cast them into the fire—palette, paints, bladders, 
pencils, brushes, varnish -1 saw them all consumed—the palette- 
knives snapped in two—the oil and turpentine sent hissing and 
roaring up the chimney. He then rang the bell. 

” Benson, take those things away,” said he, pK)inting to the 
easel, canvas, and stretcher; “ and tell the housemaid she may 
kindle the fire with them: your mistress won’t want them 
any more.’’ 

Benson paused aghast and looked at me. 

” Take them away, Benson,” said I; and his master muttered 
an oath. 
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*' And this and all, sir? ” said the astonished servant, referring 
to the half-finished picture. 

" Tliat and all,” replied the master; and the things were 
cleared away. 

Mr. Huntingdon then went upstairs. I did not attempt to 
follow him, hut remained seated in the arm-chair, speechless, 
tearless, and almost motionless, till he returned about half-an- 
hour after, and walking up to me, held the candle in my face 
and peered into my eyes with looks and laughter too insulting 
to be home. With a sudden stroke of my hand, I dashed the 
candle to the floor. 

“ Hal-lo! ” muttered he, starting back—" She’s the very devil 
for spite I Did ever any mortal see such eyes?—they shine in 
the dark like a cat’s. Oh, you're a sweet one! ”—so saying, he 
gathered up the candle and the candlestick. The former being 
broken as well as extinguished, he rang for another. 

" Benson, your mistress has broken the candle; bring 
another.” 

” You expose yourself finely,” obscr\’ed I as the man departed. 

» I didn't say I’d broken it, did I? ” returned he. He tlien 
threw my keys into my lap, saying,—‘"riierc! you’ll find 
nothing gone but your money, and the jcw'cls—and a few little 
trifles I thought it advisable to take into my own pf>.<wcssion, 
lest your mercantile spirit should be tempted to turn them into 
gold. I’ve left you a few sovereigns in your purse, which I 
expect to last you through the month—at all events, when you 
want more you will be so good as to give me an account of how 
that’s spent. I shall put you upon a small monthly allowance, 
in future, for your own private expcn.ses; and you needn’t 
trouble yourself anv more about my concerns; I shall look out 
for a steward, my dear; I won’t expose you to the temptation. 
And as for the household matters, Mrs. Greaves must be very 
particular in keeping her accounts: we must go upon an entirely 

new plan ”- tt • i ^ 

“ What great discovery have you made now, Mr. Huntingdon. 

Have I attempted to defraud you? ” 

'• Not in money matters, exactly, it seems, but it’s best to 

keel) out of the way of temptation.’’ 

Here Benson entered with the candles, and there followed 
a brief interval of silence; I sitting still in my chair, and 
he standing with his back to the fire, silently triumphing m 

mv despair. 

•• .-Xnd so,” said he at Icngvh, ” you thought to disgrace me, 
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did you, by running away and turning artist, and supporting 
yourself by the labour of your hands, forsooth? And you 
thought to rob me of my son too, and bring him up to be a 
dirty Yankee tradesman, or a low, beggarly painter? ** 

“ Yes, to obviate his becoming such a gentleman os his 
father.” 

“ It’s well you couldn’t keep your own secret—ha, ha! It’s 
well these women must be blabbing—if they haven’t a friend 
to talk to, they must whisper their secrets to the fishes, or 
^vrite them on the sand, or something; and it’s well too I 
wasn’t over full to-night, now I think of it, or I might have 
snoozed away and never dreamt of looking what my sweet lady 
was about—or I might have lacked the sense or the power to 
carry my point like a man, as I have done.” 

Leaving him to his self-congratulations, I rose to secure my 
manuscript, for I now remembered it had been left upon the 
drawing-room table, and I determined, if possible, to save 
myself the humiliation of seeing it in his hands again. I could 
not bear the idea of his amusing himself over my secret thoughts 
and recollections; though, to be sure, he would find little good 
of himself therein indited, except in the former part—and oh, 
I would sooner bum it all than he should read what I had 
written when I was such a fool as to love him! 

“ And by-the-byc,” cried he as I was leaving the room, ” you’d 

better tell that d-d old sneak of a nurse to keep out of my 

way for a day or two—I’d pay her her wages and send her 
packing to-morrow, but I know she’d do more mischief out of 
the house than in it.” 

And as I departed, he went on cursing and abusing my faith¬ 
ful friend and servant with epithets I will not defile this paper 
with repeating. I went to her as soon as I had put away my 
book, and told her how our project was defeated. She was as 
much distressed and horrified as I was—and more so than I was 
that night, for I was partly stunned by the blow, and partly 
excited and supported against it by the bitterness of my wrath. 
But in the morning, when I woke without that cheering liope 
that had been my secret comfort and support so Ioiil:. and all 
this day, when I have wandered about restless and objectless, 
shunning my husband, shrinking even from my chihl—knowing 
that I am unfit to be his teacher or companion, hojung nothing 
for his future life, and fervently wishing he had never been born 
—I felt the full extent of my calamity—and I feel it now. I know 
that day after day such feelings will return upon rne: I am a 
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slave—a prisoner—but that is nothing; if it were myself alonC) 
I would not complain, but I am forbidden to rescue my son 
from min, and what was once my only consolation, is become 
the crowming source of my despair. 

Have I no faith in God? I try to look to Him and raise my 
heart to heaven, but it will cleave to the dust: I can only say 
—“ He hath hedged me about, that I cannot get out: He hath 
made my chain heavy. He hath filled me with bitterness, He 
hath made me drunken with wormwood ”:—I forget to add— 
“ But though He cause grief, yet will He have compassion 
according to the multitude of His mercies. For He doth not 
afflict wdllingly nor grieve the children of men.” I oupht to 
think of tliis; and if there be notliing but sorrow for me in this 
world, what is the longest life of misery to a whole eternity cf 
peace? And for my little Arthur—has he no friend but me? 
Who was it said, “ It is not the will of your Father which is in 
heaven that one of these little ones should perish ' ? 


CHAPTER XLI 

March 2o/A. 

Having now got rid of Mr. Huntingdon for a season, my spirits 
begin to revive. He left me early in February; and the moment 
lic'was gone, I breathed again, and felt my viuil energy return; 
not >sith the hope of escape— he has taken care to leave me no 
visible chance of that—but with a determination to make the 
best of existing circumstances. Here was Arthur left to me at 
last; and rousing from my despondent apathy. I exerted all 
my powers to eradicate the weeds that had been fostered in liis 
infant mind, and sow again the good seed they had rendered 
unproductive. Thank Iicaven, it is not a barren or a stony soil; 
if weeds spring fast there, so do better plants. His apprehensions 
arc more quick, his heart more overflowing with affection than 
ever his fathers could have been; and it is no hopeless task 
to bend him to obedience and win him to love and know his own 
true friend, as long as there is no one to counteract my efforts. 

I had much trouble at first in breaking him off those evil 
habits his father had taught him to acquire, but already that 
difficulty is nearly vanquished now*: bad language seldom defiles 
his mouth, and I have succeeded in giving him an absolute 
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disgust of all intoxicating liquors, which I hope not even his 
father or his father's friends will be able to overcome. He was 
inordinately fond of them for so young a creature, and, remem¬ 
bering my unfortunate father as well as his, I dreaded the con¬ 
sequences of such a taste. But if I had stinted him in his usual 
quantity of wine, or forbidden him to taste it altogether, that 
would only have increased his partiality for it, and made him 
regard it as a greater treat than ever. I therefore gave him quite 
as much as his father was accustomed to allow him—as much, 
indeed, as he desired to have, but into every glass I surrep¬ 
titiously introduced a small quantity of tartar-emetic—just 
enough to produce inevitable nausea and depression without 
positTve sickness. Finding such disagreeable consequences 
invariably to result from this indulgence, he soon grew weary 
of it, but the more he shrank from the daily treat, the more I 
pressed it upon him, till his reluctance was strengthened to 
perfect abhorrence. When he was thoroughly disgusted with 
every kind of wine, I allowed him, at his own request, to try 
brandy and water, and then gin and water; for the little toper 
was familiar with them all, and I was determined that all should 
be equally hateful to him. This I have now effected; and since 
he declares that the taste, the smell, the sight of any one of them 
is surticient to make him sick, I have given up teasing him about 
them, except now and then as objects of terror in cases of mis¬ 
behaviour: “ Arthur, if you’re not a good boy I shall give you 
a glass of Nvine,” or, “ Now, Arthur, if you say that again you 
shall have some brandy and water,” is as good as any other 
tlireat; and, once or twice, when he w.as sick, 1 have obliged the 
poor child to swallow a little wine and water wnthout the tartar- 
emetic, by way of medicine; and this practice I intend to con¬ 
tinue for some time to come; not that I think it of any real 
ser\'ice in a physical sense, but because I am determined to 
enlist all the powers of association in my service: I wish this 
aversion to be so deeply grounded in his nature that nothing in 
after life may be able to overcome it. 

Thus, I flatter myself I shall secure him from this one vice; 
and for the rest, if on his father’s return I find reason to appre¬ 
hend that my good lessons will be all destroyed -if .Mr. Hunting¬ 
don commence again the game of teaching the child to hate and 
despise his mother and emulate his father's wickedness, I will 
yet deliver my son from his hands. I have devised another 
scheme that might be resorted to in such a case, and if I could 
but obtain my brother's consent and assistance, 1 should not 
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doubt of its success. The old Hall where he and I were bom, 
and where our mother died, is not now inhabited, nor yet quite 
sunk into decay, as I believe. Now if I could persuade him to 
have one or two rooms made habitable, and to let them to me 
as a stranger, I might live there, with my child, under an assumed 
name, and still support myself by my favourite art. He should 
lend me the money to begin with, and I would pay him back 
and live in lowly independence and strict seclusion, for the house 
stands in a lonely place, and the neighbourhood is thinly in¬ 
habited, and he himself should negotiate the sale of my pictures 
for me. 1 have arranged the whole plan in my head; and all I 
want, is to persuade Frederick to be of the same mind as myself. 
He is coming to see me soon, and then I will make the propos;il 
to him, having first enlightened him upon my circumstances 
sufiiciently to e.xcusc the project. 

Already, I believe, he knows much more of my situation than 
I have told him. I can tell this by the air of tender sadness 
pervading his letters; and by the fact of his so seldom mentioning 
my husband, and generally evincing a kind of covert bitterness 
when he does refer to him; as well as by the circumstance of 
his never coming to sec me when Mr. Huntingdon is at home. 
But he has never openly expressed any disapprobation of him or 
sympathy for me; he has never asked any questions, or said 
anything to invite my confidence. Had ho done so, I should prob¬ 
ably have had but few concealments from him. Perhaps he feels 
hurt at my reserve. He is a strange being—I wish we knew 
each other better. He used to spend a month at Staninglcy every 
year, before 1 was married; but, since our father's death, I 
have only seen him once, when he came for a few days while 
Mr. Huntingdon was away. He shall stay many days this 
lime, and tlicrc shall be more candour and cordiality between 
us than ever there was before, since our early childhood: 
my heart clings to him niorc than ever; and my soul is sick 
of solitude. 

April —He is come and gone. He would not stay above 
a fortnight. 'I'hc time passed qtjickly, but very, very happily, 
and it has done me good. I must have a bad disposition, for my 
misfortunes have soured and embittered me exceedingly: I was 
beginning insensibly to cherish very unamiablc feelings ag.'iinst 
my fellow-mortals—the male part of them especially; but it 
is a comfort to see there is at least one among them worthy to 
be trusted and esteemed; and doubtless there arc more, though 
I have never known them—unless I except poor Lord Low- 
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borough, and he was bad enough in his day; but what would 
Frederick have been, if he had lived in the world, and mingled 
from his childhood with such men as these of my acquaintance? 
and what will Arthur be, with all his natural sweetness of dis¬ 
position, if I do not save him from that world and those com¬ 
panions? I mentioned my fears to Frederick, and introduced 
the subject of my plan of rescue on the evening after his arrival, 
when 1 presented my little son to his uncle. 

" He IS like you, Frederick,” said I, “ in some of his moods: 
I sometimes tliink he resembles you more than his father; 
and I am glad of it.” 

“ You flatter me, Helen,” replied he, stroking the child’s 
soft, wavy locks. 

” No,—you will think it no compliment when I tell you I 
would rather have him to resemble Henson than his father.” 

He slightly elevated his eyebrows, but said nothing. 

” Do you know what sort of man Mr. Huntingdon is? ” said I. 

‘‘ I think I have an idea.” 

“ Have you so clear an idea that you can hear, without sur¬ 
prise or disapproval, that I meditate escaping >\ith that child 
to some secret asylum where we can live in peace and never see 
him again? ” 

" Is it really so? ” 

‘‘ If you have not,” continued I, “ I’ll tell you something more 
about him,”—and I gave a sketch of his general conduct, and a 
more particular account of his behaviour with regard to his 
child, and explained my apprehensions on the latter’s account, 
and my determination to deliver him from his father’s influence. 

Frederick was exceedingly indignant against Mr. Huntingdon, 
and very much grieved for me; but still he looked upon my 
project as wild and impracticable; he deemed my fears for 
-Arthur disproportioned to the circumstances, and opposed so 
many objections to my plans, and devised so many milder 
methods for ameliorating my condition, that I was obliged to 
enter into further details to convince him that my husband 
was utterly incorrigible, and that nothing could persuade him 
to give up his son, whatever became of me, he being as fully 
determined the child should not leave him, as I was not to leave 
the child; and that, in fact, nothing would answer but this, 
unless I fled the country, as I had intended before. To obviate 
that, he at Icngtli consented to have one wing of the old Hall 
put into a habitable condition^ as a place of refuge against a 
time of need; but hoped I would not take advantage of it, 
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unless circumstances should render it really necessary, which 
I was ready enough to promise; for tliough, (or my own sake, 
such a hermitage appears like paradise itself, compared with 
my present situation, yet for my friends’ sakes—for Milicent 
and Esther, my sisters in heart and affection, for the poor 
tenants of Grassdale, and above all for my aunt—I will stay if 
I possibly can. 

July 2()ih. —Mrs. Hargrave and her daughter are come bark 
from London. Esther is full of her first season in towm; but she 
is still heart-whole and unengaged. Her mother sought out an 
excellent match for her, and even brought the gentleman to lay 
his heart and fortune at her feet; but Esther had the audacity 
to refuse the noble gifts. He was a man of good family and large 
possessions, but the naughty girl maintained he was as old as 
Adam, ugly as sin, and hateful as-one who shall be nameless. 

" But,"indeed, 1 had a hard time of it,” said she: “ mamma 
was ver>’ greatly disappointed at the failure of her darling 
project, and very, very angry at my obstinate resistance to 
her will, and is so still; but I can't help it. And Walter, too, 
is so seriously displeased at my per\*ersity and absurd caprice, 
as he calls it, that I fear he will never forgive me—I did not 
think he could be so unkind as he has lately shown himself. 
But Milicent begged me not to yield, and I'm sure, Mrs. Hunt¬ 
ingdon, if you had seen the man they wanted to palm upon me, 
you would have advised me not to take him loo.” 

“ I should have done so whether I had seen him or not,” said 
1 . “ It is enough that you dislike him.” 

“ I knew you would say so; though mamma affirmed you 
would be quite shocked at my undutiful conduct—you can t 
imagine how she lectures me—1 am disobedient and ungrateful; 
I am thwarting her wishes, wronging my brother, and making 
myself a burden on her hands—1 sometimes fear she'll over¬ 
come me after all. 1 have a strong will, but so Inis she, and 
when she says such bitter things, it provokes me to such a pass 
that I feel inclined to do as she bids me, and then break my 
heart and say, ‘ There, mamma, it’s all your fault! 

“ Bray don't! ” said 1 . ” Obedience from such a moUve would 
be positive wackedness, and certain to bring the punishment it 
deserves. St.and firm, and your mamma will soon relinquish 
her persecution;—and the gentleman himself will cease to pester 
you with his addresses if he finds them steadily rejected.” 

“ Oh, no! mamma will weary all about her before she tires 
herself with her exertions; and as for Mr. Oldfield, she has 
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given him to understand that I have refused his offer, not from 
any dislike of his person, but merely because I am giddy and 
young, and cannot at present reconcile myself to the thoughts 
of marriage under any circumstances: but, by next season, she 
has no doubt, I shall have more sense, and hopes my girlish 
fancies will be worn away. So she has brought me home, to 
school me into a proper sense of my duty, against the time 
comes round again—indeed, I believe she will not put herself to 
the expense of taking me up to London again, unless I surrender: 
she cannot afford to take me to town for pleasure and nonsense, 
she says, and it is not every rich gentleman that will consent to 
take me without a fortune, whatever exalted ideas I may have 
of my own attractions.” 

"Well, Esther, I pity you; but still. I repeat, stand firm. 
You might as well sell yourself to slavery at once, as marry a 
man you dislike. If your mother and brother are unkind to 
you, you may leave them, but remember you are bound to your 
husband for life.” 

” But 1 cannot leave them unless I get married, and I cannot 
get married if nobody secs me. I saw one or two gentlemen in 
London that I might have liked, but they were younger sons, 
and mamma would not let me get to know them—one especially, 
who I believe rather liked me, but she threw every possible 
obstacle in the way of our better acquaintance—wasn't it 
provoking? ” 

I have no doubt you would feel it .so, but it is pos.sible that 
if you married him, you might have more reason to regret it 
hereafter, than if you married Mr. Oldfield. When I tell you 
not to marrv’ without love, I do not advise you to marry for 
love alone—there are many, many other things to be considered. 
Keep both heart and hanti in your own possession, till you see 
good reason to part with them; and if such an occasion should 
never present itself, comfort your mind with tliis reflection— 
that, though in single life your joys may not be very many, 
your sorrows, at least, will not be more than you can bear. 
Marriage may change your circumstances for the better, but, 
in my private opinion, it is far more likely to produce a 
contrary result. ' 

” So thinks Milicent; but allow me to say, 1 think otherwise. 
If I thought myself doomed to old maidenhood. I should cease 
to value my life. The thoughts of living on, year after year, at 
the Grove—a hanger-on upon mamma and Walter—a mere 
cumberer of the ground (now that I know in what light they 
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would regard it), is perfectly intolerable—I would rather run 
away with the butler. ' 

“ Your circumstances are peculiar, I allow; but have patience, 
love; do nothing raslily'. Remember you are not yet nineteen, 
and many years arc yet to pass before any one can set you down 
as an old maid: you cannot tell what prov'idence may have in 
store for you. And meantime, remember you have a right to 
the protection and support of your mother and brother, how¬ 
ever they may seem to grudge it.’* 

“ You are so grave, Mrs. Huntingdon,” said Esther, after a 
pause. “ When Milicent uttered the same discouraging senti¬ 
ments concerning marriage, I asked if she was happy: she said 
she was; but I only half believed her; and now 1 must put the 
same question to you.” 

“ It is a very impertinent question,” laughed I, “ from a 
young girl to a married woman so many years her senior—and 
I shall not answer it.” 

” Pardon me, dear madam,” said she, laughingly throwing 
herself into my arras, and kissing me with playful allection; 
but I felt a tear on my neck, as she dropped her head on my 
bosom and continued, with an odd mixture of sadness and 
levity, timidity and audacity—“ I know you are not so happy 
as I mean to be, for you spend half your life alone at Grassdalc, 
while Mr. Huntingdon goes about enjoying himself where and 
how he pleases—I shall expect my husband to have no pleasure 
but what he shares with me; and if his greatest pleasure of all 
is not the enjoyment of my company—why—it will be the 
worse for him—that’s all. ” 

“ If such are your expectations of matrimony, Esther, you 
must, indeed, be careful whom you marry—or rather, you must 
avoid it altogether.” 


CriAFTER XLII 

September ist. 

No Mr. Huntingdon yet. Perhaps he will stay among his friends 
till Christmas; and then, next spring, he will be oil agmn. If 
he continue this plan, I shall be able to stay at Grassdalc well 
enough—that is, I shall be able to stay, and that is enough; 
even^an occasional bevy of friends at the shooting season may 
be borne, if Arthur gets so firmly attached to me, so well cstab- 
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lished in good sense and principles before they come, tlKit I 
shall be able, by reason and affection, to keep him pure from 
their contaminations. Vain hope, I fear! but still, till such a 
lime of trial comes, I will forbear to think of my quiet asylum 
in the beloved old Hall. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hattcrsley have been staying at the Grove a 
fortnight; and as Mr. Hargrave is still absent, and the weather 
was remarkably fine, I never passed a day without seeing my 
two friends, Milicent and Esther, citlier there or here. On one 
occasion, when Mr. Hattcrsley had driven them over to Grass- 
dale in the phaeton, with little Helen and Ralph, and we w'ere 
all enjoying ourselves in the garden—I had a few minutes’ 
conversation with that gentleman, while the ladies were amusing 
themselves with the children. 

“ Do you want to hear anything of your husband, Mrs. 
Huntingdon?” said he. 

" No, unless you can tell me when to expect him home.” 

” I can’t.—You don't w'ant him, do you? ” said he, with a 
broad grin. 

” Well, I think you're better without him, sure enough— 
for my part. I’m downright weary of him. 1 told him I d leave 
him if he didn't mend his m.anners—and he wouldn’t; so 1 left 
him—you see I’m a better man than you tlxink me; and, what’s 
more, 1 have serious thoughts of washing my hands of him 
entirely, and the whole set of 'em, and comporting myself 
from this day forward, with all decency and sobriety, as a 
Christian and the father of a family should do. Wliat do you 
think of that?” 

” It is a resolution you ought to liave formed long ago.” 

“ Well, I’m not lliirty yet; it isn't too late, is it? ” 

” No; it is never too late to reform, as long as you have the 
sense to desire it, and the strength to execute your purpose.” 

” Well, to tell you the truth, t've thought of it often and often 
before, but he's such devilish good company is Huntingdon, 
after all—you can’t imagine what a jovial good fellow he is 
when he’s not fairly drunk, only just primed or half seas 
over—we all have a bit of a liking for him at the bottom of 
our hearts, though we can’t respect him. ’ 

'* but should you wLh yourself to be like him? ” 

” No, I’d rather be like myself, bad as 1 am. ” 

“ You can’t continue as bad as you are without getting worse, 
and more brutalised every day—and therefore more like liim.” 
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I could not help smiling at the comical, half-angry, half- 
confounded look he put on at this rather unusual mode 
of address. 

Never mind my plain speaking,” said I; “it is from the best 
of motives. But, tell me, should you wish your sons to be like 
Mr. Huntingdon—or even like yourself? ” 

“ Hang it, no.” 

“ Should you wish your daughter to despise you—or, at least, 
to feel no vestige oftespcct for you, and no affection but what 
is mingled with the bitterest regret.” 

“ Oh, no! I couldn't stand that.” 

“ And finally, should you wish your wife to be ready to 
sink into the Ciirth when she hears you mentioned; and to 
loathe the very sound of your voice, and shudder at your 
approach? ” 

* She never will; she likes me all the same, wliatcvcr I do.” 

“Impossible, Mr. Ilaltersley! you mistake her quiet sub¬ 
mission for affection.” 

“ Fire and fury”- 

“ Now don't burst into a tempest at that—I don't mean to 
say she docs not love you—she docs, I kimw, a great deal better 
than you deserve; but I am quite sure, that if you behave 
better, she will love you more, and if you behave worse, she will 
love you less and less, till all is lost in fear, aversion, and bitter¬ 
ness of soul, if not in secret hatred and contempt. But, 
dropping the subject of affection, should you wish to be the 
tyrant of her life—to take away all the sunshine from her 
existence, and make her thoroughly miserable? ” 

“ Of course not; and I don't, and I’m not going to.” 

“ You have done more towards it than you suppose.” 

” Pooh, pooh! she's not the susceptible, anxious, worriting 
creature you imagine: she’s a little meek, peaceable, affectionate 
body; apt to be rather sulky at times, but quiet and cool in 
the main, and ready to take things as they come.” 

“ Think of w hat she was five years ago, wlien you married her, 
and what she is now.” 

‘‘ I know—she was a little plump lassie then, witli a pretty 
pink and white face: now she’s a poor little bit of a creature, 
fading and melting away like a snow-wreath—but hang it!— 
that’s not my fault.'’ 

' What is the cause of it then? Not years, for she’s only 

five-and-twenty.” 

•‘It’s her own delicate hcaltl), and—confound it, madam! 
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what would you make of me?—and the children, to be sure, 
that worry her to death between them.” 

“ No, Mr. Hattersley, the children give her more pleasure than 
pain: they are fine, well-dispositioned children”- 

” I know they are—bless them! ” 

“Then why lay the blame on them?—I’ll tell you wlmt it 
is: it’s silent fretting and constant anxiety on your account, 
mingled, 1 suspect, with something of bodily fear on her own. 
When you behave well, she can only rejoice with trembling; 
she has no security, no confidence in your judgment or principles; 
but is continually dreading the close of such short-lived felicity; 
when you behave ill, her causes of terror and misery are more 
than any one can tell but herself. In patient endurance of evil, 
she forgets it is our duty to admonish our neighbours of their 
transgressions. Since you will mistake her silence for indifference, 
come with me, and I'll show you one or tw'o of her letters—no 
breach of confidence, I hope, since you arc her other half.” 

He followed me into the library. I sought out and put into his 
hands two of Milicent’s letters; one dated from London, and 
written during one of his wildest seasons of reckless dissipation; 
the other in the country during a lucid interval. The former 
was full of trouble and anguish; not accusing him, but deeply 
regretting his connection with his profligate companions, abusing 
Mr. Grimsby and others, insinuating bitter things ag.'iinst Mr. 
Huntingdon, and most ingeniously throwing the blame of her 
husband’s misconduct on to other men's shoulders. Tiic latter 
was full of hope and joy, yet with a trembling consciousness 
that this happiness would not last; praising his goodness to the 
skies, but with an evident, though but half-expressed wish, 
that it were based on a surer foundation than the natural 
impulses of the heart, and a half-prophetic dread of the full of 
that house so founded on the sand,—wliich full had shortly 
after taken place, as Hattersley must have been conscious 
while he read. 

Almost at the commencement of the first letter I had the 
unexpected pleasure of seeing him blush; but he immediately 
turned his back to me, and finished the perusal at the window. 
At the second, I saw him, once or twice, raise his hand, and 
hurriedly pass it across his face. Could it be to dash away a 
tear? When he had done, there was an inter\'al spent in clearing 
his throat, and staring out of the window, and then, after 
whistling a few bars of a favourite air, he turned round, gave me 
back the letters, and silently shook me by the hand. 
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“ Eve been a cursed rascal, God knows,*’ said he, as l\e gave 
it a hearty squeeze, but you sec if I don’t make amends for 
it—d n me, if I don't! ” 

“ Don’t curse yourself, Mr. Hattersley; if God had heard half 
your invocations of that kind, you would have been in hell 
long before now—and you cannot make amends for the past by 
doing your duty for the future, inasmuch as your duty is only 
what you owe to your Maker, and you cannot do more than 
fulfil it—another must make amends for your past delinquencies. 
If you intend to reform, invoke God’s blessing, Mis mercy, and 
His aid; not His curse.” 

“ God help me, then—for I’m sure I need it—Where's 
Milicent?” 

“ She’s there, just coming in with her sister.” 

He stepped out at the glass door, and went to meet them. I 
followed at a little distance. Somewhat to his wife’s astonish¬ 
ment, he lifted her off from the ground, and saluted her with 
a hearty kiss and a strong embrace; then, placing his two hands 
on her shoulders, he gave her, I suppose, a sketch of the great 
things he meant to do, for she suddenly threw her arms round 
him, and burst into tears, exclaiming— 

“Do, do, Ralph—we shall be so happy! How very, very 
good you arc! ” 

** Nay, not I,” said he, turning her round, and pushing her 
towards me. “Thank her; it’s her doing.” 

Milicent flew to thank me, overflowing with gratitude. I 
disclaimed all title to it, telling her her husband was predis¬ 
posed to amendment before I added my mite of exhortation and 
encouragement, and that I had only done what she might— 
and ought to—have done herself. 

“ Oh, no! ” cried she, “ I couldn’t have influenced him, I'm 
sure, by anything that I could have said. I should only have 
bothered him by my clumsy efforts at persuasion, if I had made 
the attempt.” 

“ You never tried me. Milly,” said he. 

Shortly after, they took their leave. They are now gone on a 
visit to Haltcrsley's father. After that, they will repair to their 
country home. I hope his good resolutions will not fall through, 
and poor Milicent will not be again disappointed. Her last 
letter was full of present bliss, and pleasing anticipations for 
the future; but no particular temptation has yet occurred to 
put his virtue to the test. Henceforth, however, she will 
doubtless be somewhat less timid and reserved, and he 
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more kind and thoughtful.—Surely, then, her hopes are not 
unfounded; and 1 have one bright spot, at least, whereon to 
rest my thoughts. 


CHAPTER XLIII 

October loth. 

Mr. Huntingdon returned about three weeks ago. His appear¬ 
ance, his demeanour and conversation, and my feelings with 
regard to him, I shall not trouble myself to describe. The day 
after his arrivjil, however, he surprised me by the announcement 
of an intention to procure a governess for little Arthur; I told 
him it was quite unnecessary, not to say ridiculous, at the 
present season: I thought I was fully competent to the task of 
teaching him myself—for some years to come, at least: the 
child's education was the only pleasure and business of my life; 
and since he had deprived me of every other occupation, he 
might surely leave me that. 

He said I was not fit to teach children, or to be with them; 
I had already reduced the boy to little better than an auto¬ 
maton, I had broken his fine spirit with my rigid severity; 
and I should freeze all the sunshine out of his heart, and make 
him as gloomy an ascetic as myself, if I had the handling of 
him much longer. And poor Racliel, too, came in for her share 
of abuse, as usual; he cannot endure Racliel, because he knows 
she has a proper appreciation of him. 

I calmly defended our several qualifications as nurse and 
governess, and still resisted the proposed addition to our family; 
but he cut me short by saying, it was no use bothering about the 
matter, for he had engaged a governess already, and she was 
coming next week; so tliat all I had to do was to get things 
ready for her reception. This was a rather startling piece of 
intelligence. I ventured to inquire her name and address, by 
whom she liad been recommended, or liow he had been led to 
nuike choice of her. 

‘ She is a very estimable, pious young person,” said he; " you 
needn’t be afraid. Her name is Myers, I believe; and she was 
recommended to me by a respectable old dowager—a lady of 
liigh repute in the religious world. I have not seen her myself, 
and therefore cannot give you a particular account of her person 
and conversation, and so forth; but, if the old lady’s eulogies 
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are correct, you will find her to possess all desirable qualifications 
for her position—an inordinate love of children among the rest.” 

All tins was gravely and quietly spoken, but there was a 
laughing demon in his half-averted eye that boded no good I 

imagined. However, I thought of my asylum in-shire, and 

made no further objections. 

When Miss Myers arrived, I was not prepared to give her a 
very cordial reception. Her appearance was not particularly 
oilculated to produce a favourable impression at first sight, nor 
did her manners and subsequent conduct, in any degree, remove 
the prejudice I had already conceived against her. Her attain¬ 
ments were limited, her intellect noways above mediocrity. She 
had a fine voice, and could sing like a nightingale, and accompany 
herself sufficiently well on the piano; but these were her only 
accomplishments. There was a look of guile and subtlety in her 
face, a sound of it in her voice. She seemed afraid of me, and 
would start if I suddenly approached her. In her behaviour, she 
was respectful and complaisant, even to servility: she attempted 
to flatter and fawm upon me at first, but I soon checked that. 
Her fondness for her little pupil was overstrained, and I was 
obli'^ed to remonstrate with her on the subject of over-indulgence 
and'^injudicious praise; but she could not gain his heart. Her 
piety consisted in an occasional heaving of sighs, and uplifting 
of eyes to the ceiling, and the utterance of a few cant phrases. 
She told me she was a clergyman’s daughter, and had been left 
an orphan from her childhood, but had had the good fortune to 
obtain a situation in a very pious family; and then she spoke 
so gratefully of the kindness she had experienced from its 
different members, that 1 reproached myself for my uncharitable 
thoughts and unfriendly conduct, and relented for a time but 
not for long; my causes of dislike were too rational, my su.spi- 
cions too well founded for that; and I knew it was my duty to 
watch and scrutinise till those suspicions were either satisfactonly 

removed or confirmed. 

I asked the name and residence of the kind and pious family. 
She mentioned a common name, and an unknown and distant 
place of abode, but told me they were now on the Continent, 
and their present address was unknown to her. I never saw her 
speak miicli to Mr. Huntingdon; but he would frc(iuently look 
into the schoolroom to see how little Arthur got on with his new 
companion, when I was not there. In the evening, she sat with 
us in the drawing-room, and would sing and play to amuse him 
—or us, as she pretended—and was very attentive to ius wants, 
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and watchful to anticipate them, though she only talked to me 
—indeed, he was seldom in a condition to be talked to. Had she 
been other than she was, I should have felt her presence a great 
relief to come between us thus, except, indeed, that 1 should 
have been thoroughly ashamed for any decent person to see him 
as he often was. 

I did not mention my suspicions to Rachel; but she, having 
sojourned for half a century in this land of sin and sorrow, has 
learned to be suspicious herself. She told me from the first she 
was “ down of that new governess,” and I soon found she watched 
her quite as narrowly as I did; and I was gl.ad of it, for I longed 
to know the truth; the atmospliere of Grassdale seemed to stifie 
me, and I could only live by thinking of Wildfell Hall. 

At last, one morning, she entered my chamber with such in¬ 
telligence that my resolution was taken before she had ceased to 
speak. While she dressed me I explained to her my intentions 
and what assistance I should require from her, and told her 
which of my things she was to pack up, and what she was to 
leave behind for herself, as I had no other means of recom¬ 
pensing her for this sudden dismissal after her long and faithful 
service—a circumstance I most deeply regretted, but could 
not avoid. 

“ And what will you do, Rachel? ” said I; ” will you go home, 
or seek another place? ” 

" 1 have no home, ma’am, but with you,” she replied; ” and 
if I leave you I’ll never go into place again as long as I live.” 

" But I can’t afford to live like a lady, now,” returned I: 
” I must be my own maid and my child’s nurse.” 

" What signifies? ” replied she in some excitement. ” You'll 
want somebody to clean and wash, and cook, won’t you? I can 
do all that; and never mind the wages—I’ve my bits o’ savings 
yet, and if you wouldn’t take me I should have to find my own 
board and lodging out of ’em somewhere, or else work among 
strangers—and it’s wliat I’m not used to—so you can please 
yourself, ma’am.” Her voice quavered as she spoke, and the 
tears stood in her eyes. 

” I should like it above all things, Rachel, and I’d give you 
such wages as I could afford—such as I should give to any 
servant-of-all-work I might employ; but don’t you sec I should 
be drag^ng you down with me when you liave done nothing to 
deserve it? ” 

'* Oh, fiddle! ” ejaculated slie. 

' And, besides, my future way of living will be so widely 
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different to the past—so different to all you have been accus- 
tomed to ”- 

“ Do you think, ma’am, I can’t bear what my missis can? 
surely I’m not so proud and so dainty as that comes to—and 
my little master, too, God bless him! ” 

" But Tm young, Rachel; I shan’t mind it; and Arthur is 
young too—it w'ill be nothing to him.” 

” Nor me either: I’m not so old but what I can stand hard 
fare and hard work, if it’s only to help and comfort them as 
Tve loved like my own bairns—for all I’m too old to bide the 
thoughts o’ leaving ’em in trouble and danger, and going 
amongst strangers myself.” 

Then you shan’t, Rachel! ” cried I, embracing my faithful 
friend. ” We’ll all go together, and you shall see how the new 
life suits you.” 

“ Bless you, honey!” cried she, affectionately returning my 
embrace. ” Only let us get shut of this wicked house, and w’c’ll 
do right enough, you’ll see.” 

“ So think I,” was my answer; and so that point was settled. 

By that morning’s post, 1 despatched a few hasty lines to 
Frederick, beseeching him to prepare my asylum for my im¬ 
mediate reception—for I should probably come to claim it 
within a day after the receipt of that note,—and telling him, in 
few words, the cause of my sudden resolution. I then wrote three 
letters of adieu: the first to Esther Hargrave, in which I told 
her that I found it impos.^iblc to stay any longer at Grassdalo, 
or to leave my son under his father’s protection; and, as it was 
of the last importance that our future abode should be unknown 
to him and his acquaintance, I should disclose it to no one but 
my brother, through the medium of w'hom I hoped still to 
correspond with my friends. I then gave her his address, 
exhorted her to write frequently, reiterated some of my 
former admonitions regarding her own concerns, and bade 
her a fond farewell. 

The second was to Milicent; much to the same effect, but 
a little more confuiciitial, as befitted our longer intimacy, 
and her greater experience and belter acquaintance with 

mv circumstances. , • , i 

The third was to mv aunt—a much more difticult and p.unlul 

undcriakin-, and therefore I had left it to the last; but I must 
give her some explanation of that extraordinary step I had 
taken,—and that quickly, for she and my uncle would no doubt 
licar of it within a day or two after my disapi>carancc, as it w,is 
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probable that Mr. Huntingdon would speedily apply to them 
to know wiiat was become o£ me. At last, however, I told her 
I was sensible of my error: I did not complain of its punish¬ 
ment, and I was sorry to trouble my friends with its con¬ 
sequences; but in duty to my son, I must submit no longer; it 
was absolutely necessary that he should be delivered from his 
father’s corrupting influence. 1 should not disclose my place 
of refuse even to her, in order that she and my uncle might be 
able, with truth, to deny all knowledge concerning it; but any 
communications addressed to me under cover to my brother 
would be certain to reach me. I hoped she and my uncle would 
pardon the step I had taJeen, for if they knew all, I was sure 
they would not blame me; and I trusted they would not afllict 
themselves on my account, for if I could only reach my retreat 
in safety and keep it unmolested, I should be very happy, 
but for the thoughts of them; and should be quite contented 
to spend my life in obscurity, devoting myself to the training 
up of my child, and teaching him to avoid the errors of both 
his parents. 

These things were done yesterday: I have given two whole 
days to the preparation for our departure, that Frederick may 
have more time to prepare the rooms, and Rachel to pack up 
the things—for the latter task must be <lone with the utmost 
caution and sc-crecy, and there is no one but me to assist her; 
I can help to get the articles together, but I do not understand 
the art of stowing Uicin into the boxes, so as to take up the 
smallest possible space; and there arc her own things to do, 
as well as mine and Arthur s. I can ill afford to leave anything 
behind, since I have no money, except a few guineas in my 
purse;—and besides, as Rachel observed, whatever I left would 
most likely become the property of iliss .Myers, and I should 
not relish that. 

But what trouble I have had tliroughout thc^se two days 
struggling to appear calm and collected—to meet him and her 
as usual, when I was obliged to meet them, and forcing myself 
to leave my little Arthur in her hands for hoiir.s togellicrl But 
I trust these trials are over now: I hase laid him in my bed for 
better security, and never more, I trust, shall his innocent lip.s 
be defiled by llieir contaminating kisses, or his young ears pol¬ 
luted by their words. But shall wc escape in safety? Oh, that 
tlic morning were come, and wc were on our way at least! 'Ihis 
evening, when I had given R.achel all the assistance I could, 
and had nothing left me but to wait, and wLsh and tremble. 
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I became so greatly agitated, that I knew not what to do. I 
went down to dinner, but I could not force myself to eat. Mr. 
Huntingdon remarked the circumstance. 

“ What’s to do with you now? ” said he, when the removal 
of the second course gave him time to look about him. 

“ I am not well,” I replied: “ I think I must lie down a little 
—you won’t miss me much! ** 

“ Not the least: if you leave your chair, it'll do just as well 
—better a trifle,” he muttered, as I left the room, for I can 
fancy somebody else fills it.” 

Somebody else may fill it to-morrow,” I thought—but did 
not say. ” There! I’ve seen the last of you, I hope,” I muttered 
as I closed the door upon him. 

Rachel urged me to seek repose, at once, to recruit my strength 
for to-morrow’s journey, as we must be gone before the dawn, 
but in my present state of nervous excitement that was entirely 
out of the question. It was equally out of the question to sit, 
or wander about my room, counting the hours and the minutes 
between me and the appointed time of action, straining my cars 
and trembling at every sound, lest some one should discover 
and betray us after all. I took up a book and tried to read. My 
eyes wandered over the pages, but it was impossible to bind 
my thoughts to their contents. Why not have recourse to the 
old expedient, and add this last event to my chronicle? I 
opened its pages once more, and wrote the above account—witli 
difficulty, at first, but gradually my mind became more calm 
and steady. Thus several hours have passed away: the time is 
drawing near;—and now my eyes feel heavy, and my frame 
exhausted: I will commend my cause to (lod, and then lie 
down and gain an hour or two of sleep; and then!- 

Little Arthur sleeps soundly. All the house is still: there can 
be no one watching. The boxes were all corded by Benson, and 
quietly conveyed down the back stairs after dusk, and sent away 

in a cart to the M-coach-officc. The name upon the cards 

was Mrs. Graham, which appellation I mean henceforth to adopt. 
My mother’s maiden name was Graham, and therefore I fancy 
I have some claim to it, and prefer it to any other, except my 
own, which I dare not resume. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 

October 24/A. 

Thank Heaven, I am free and safe at last!—Early we rose, 
swiftly and quietly dressed, slowly and stealthily descended 
to the hall, where Benson stood ready with a light to open the 
door and fasten it after us. We were obliged to let one man into 
our secret on account of the boxes, etc. All the servants were 
but too well acquainted with their master’s conduct, and cither 
Benson or John would have been willing to serve me, but as the 
former was more staid and elderly, and a crony of Rachel’s 
besides, I of course directed her to make choice of him as her 
assistant and confidant on the occasion, as far as necessity 
demanded. I only hope he may not be brought into trouble 
thereby, and only wish I could reward him for the perilous 
service he was so ready to undertake. I slipped two guineas 
into his hand, by way of remembrance, as he stood in the door¬ 
way, holding the candle to light our departure, with a tear in 
his honest grey eye and a host of good wishes depicted on his 
solemn countenance. Alas! I could offer no more: I had barely 
sufficient remaining for the probable expenses of the journey. 

What trembling joy it was when the little wicket closed behind 
us as wc issued from the park! Then, for one moment, I paused, 
to inhale one draught of that cool, bracing air, and venture one 
look back upon the house. All was dark and still; no light 
glimmered in the w’indows; no wreath of smoke obscured the 
stars that sparkled above it in the frosty sky. As I bade farewell 
for ever to that place, the scene of so much guilt and misery, 
I felt glad that 1 had not left it before, for now there was no 
doubt about the propriety of such a stej>—no shadow of remorse 
for him I left behind: there was nothing to disturb my joy but 
the fear of detection; and every step removed us further from 
the chance of that. 

Wc had left Grassdalc many miles behind us, before the round, 
red sun arose to welcome our deliverance, and if any inhabitant 
of its vicinity had chanced to see us then, as wc bowled along 
on the top of the coach, I scarcely think they would have sus¬ 
pected our identity. As I intend to be taken for a widow I 
thought it advisable to enter my new abode in mourning: I 
was therefore attired in a plain black silk dress and mantle, a 
black veil (which I kept carefully over my face for the first 
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twenty or thirty miles of the journey), and a black silk bonnet, 
which I had been constrained to borrow of Rachel for want of 
such an article myic'f—it was not in the newest fashion, of 
course; but none tlie worse for that, under present circumstances. 
Arthur was clad in his plainest clothes, and wrapped in a coarse 
woollen sliawl; and Rachel was muffled in a grey cloak and hood 
that had seen better days, and gave her more the appearance of 
an ordinary though decent old woman, than of a lady’s maid. 

Oh, what delight it was to be thus seated aloft, rumbling along 
the broad, sunshiny road, with the fresh morning breeze in 
my face, surrounded by an unknown country all smiling—cheer¬ 
fully, gloriously smiling in the yellow' lustre of those early 
beams,—with my darling child in my arms, almost as happy as 
myself, and my faithful friend beside me; a prison and despair 
beliind me, receding further, further back at every clatter of 
the horse’s feet,—and liberty and hope before! I could hardly 
refrain from praising God aloud for my deliverance, or astonish¬ 
ing my fellow-passengers by some surprising outburst of hilarity. 

Rut the journey was a very long one, and we were all weary 
enough before the close of it. It was far into the night when 
we reached tlic town of L——, and still we were seven miles 
from our journey’s end; and there was no more coaching—nor 
any conveyance—to be had, except a common cart—and that 
with the greatest diflkulty, for half the town was in bed. And a 
dreary ride we had of it that last sUgc of the journey, cold and 
wcaiy as wc were; sitting on our boxes, with nothing to cling 
to, nothing to lean against, slowly dragged and cruelly shaken 
over the rough, hilly roads. But Arthur was asleep in Rachel's 
lap, and between us we managed pretty well to shield liim from 
the cold night air. 

At last wc began to ascend a terribly steep and stony lane, 
which, in spite of the darkness, Rachel said she remembered 
well: she had often walked there witli me in her arms, and hllle 
thought to come again so many years after, under such circum¬ 
stances as the present. Artliur being now awakened by the 
iolting and the stoppages, wc all got out and walked. We hacl 
not far to go; but what if Frederick should not have received 
niv letter? or if he should not have liad tunc to prepare the 
rooms for our reception; and we should find them all dark, 
damp, and comfortless; destitute of food, fire, and furniture, 

after all our toil? , 

At length the grim, dark pile appeared before us. Ihc lant 

conducted us round by the back way. W'c entered the desolate 
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court, and in breathless anxiety surveyed the ruinous mass. 
Was it all blackness and desolation? No; one faint red glimmer 
cheered us from a window where the lattice was in good repair. 
The door was histened, but after due knocking and waiting, and 
some parleying with a voice from an upper window, we were 
admitted, by an old woman who had been commissioned to 
air and keep the house till our arrival, into a tolerably snug 
little apartment, formerly the scullery of the mansion, which 
Frederick had now fitted up as a kitchen. Here she procured 
us a light, roused the fire to a cheerful blaze, and soon prepared 
a simple repast for our refreshment; while we disencumbered 
ourselves of our travelling gear, and took a hasty survey of our 
new abode. Besides the kitchen there were two bedrooms, a 
good-sized parlour, and another smaller one, which I destined 
for my studio, all well aired and seemingly in good repair, but 
only partly furnished with a few old articles, chiefly of ponderous 
black oak—the veritable ones that had been there before, and 
which liad been kept as antiquarian relics in my brother’s present 
residence, and now, in all haste, transported Ixick again. 

The old woman brought my supper and Arthur’s into the 
parlour, and told me, with all due formality, that “ The master 
desired his compliments to Mrs. Graham, and he had prepared 
the rooms as well as he could upon so short a notice, but he 
would do himself the pleasure of calling upon her to-morrow, 
to receive her further commands.” 

I was glad to ascend the stern-looking stone staircase, and 
lie down in the gloomy old-fashioned bed, beside my little 
Arthur. He was asleep in a minute; but, weary as I w'as, my 
excited feelings and restless cogitations kept me awake till dawn 
began to struggle with the darkness; but sleep was sweet and 
refreshing when it came, and the waking was delightful beyond 
expression. It was little Arthur that.roused me, with his gentle 
kisses:—He was here, then—safely clasped in my arms, and 
many leagues away from his unworthy father I Broad daylight 
illumined the apartment, for the sun was high in lieaven, though 
obscured by rolling masses of autumnal vapour. 

The scene, indeed, was not remarkably cheerful in itself, 
either within or without. The large bare room, with its grim 
old furniture, the narrow, latticed windows, revealing the dull, 
grey sky above and the desolate wilderness below, where the 
dark stone walls and iron gate, the rank growth of grass and 
weeds, and the hardy evergreens of preternatural forms, alone 
remained to tell that there had been once a garden,—:ind the 
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bleak and barren fields beyond might have struck me as gloomy 
enough at another time, but now each separate object seemed 
to echo back my own exhilarating sense of hope and freedom: 
indefinite dreams of the far past and bright anticipations of the 
future seemed to greet me at every turn. I should rejoice with 
more security, to be sure, had the broad sea rolled between my 
present and my former homes, but surely in this lonely spot I 
might remain unknown; and then, I had my brother here to 
cheer my solitude with his occasional visits. 

He came that morning; and I have had several interviews 
with him alone; but he is obliged to be very cautious when 
and how he comes; not even his servants or his best friends 
must know of his visits to Wildfell—except on such occasions 
as a landlord might be expected to call upon a stranger tenant— 
lest suspicion should be excited against me, whether of the truth 
or of some slanderous falsehood. 

I have now been here nearly a fortnight, and, but for one 
disturbing care, the haunting dread of discovery, I am comfort¬ 
ably settled in my new home: Frederick has supplied me with 
all requisite furniture and painting materials: Rachel has sold 
most of my clothes for me, in a distant town, and procured me a 
wardrobe more suitable to my present position: I have a second¬ 
hand piano, and a tolerably well-stocked bookcase in my parlour; 
and my other room has assumed quite a professional, business¬ 
like appearance already. I am working liard to repay my 
brother for all his expenses on my account: not that there is 
the slightest necessity for anything of the kind, but it pleases 
me to do so: I shall have so much more pleasure in my labour, 
my earnings, my frugal fare, and household economy, when I 
know tliat I am paying my way honestly, and that what little 
I possess is legitimately all my own; and that no one suffers 
for my folly—in a pecuniary way at least. I shall make him take 
the last penny 1 owe him, if I ean possibly effect it witiiout 
offending lum too deeply. I have a few pictures already done, 
for 1 lol<l Rachel to pack up all 1 had; and she executed her 
commission but too well. for among the rest, slie put up a portrait 
of Mr. Huntingdon that I had painted in the lirst year of my 
marriage. It struck me with dismay, at the moment, when I 
look It from the box and beheld those eyes fixed upon me in 
their mocking mirth, as if exulting, still, in his power to control 

my fate, and^deriding my efforts to escape. . . , 

How widely different had been my feelings m painting that 
portrait to what they now were in looking upon it 1 How I had 
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studied and toiled to produce something, as I thought, worthy 
of the original! what mingled pleasure and dissatisfaction I had 
had in the result of my labours!—pleasure for the likeness I had 
caught; dissatisfaction, because I had not made it handsome 
enough. Now, I sec no beauty in it—nothing pleasing in any 
part of Its expression; and yet it is far handsomer and far more 
agreeable—far less repulsive I should rather say—than he is 
now; for these six years have wrought almost as great a change 
upon himself as on my feelings regarding him. The fram'c, 
however, is handsome enough; it will serve for another painting 
The picture itself I have not destroyed, as I had first intended; 
I have put it aside; not, I think, from any lurking tenderness 
for the memory of past affection, nor yet to remind me of my 
former folly, but chiefly that I may compare my son’s features 
and countenance with this, as he grows up, and thus be enabled 
to judge how much or how little he resembles his father—if I 
may be allowed to keep him with me still, and never to behold 
that father s face again—a blessing I hardly dare to reckon upon. 

It seems Mr. Huntingdon is making every exertion to discover 
the place of my retreat. He has been in person to Staningley, 
seeking redress for his grievances—expecting to hear of his 
victims, if not to find them there—and has told so many lies, 
and with such unblushing coolness, that my uncle more than 
half believes him, and strongly advocates my going back to him 
and being friends again; but my aunt knows better, she is too 
cool and cautious, and too well acquainted with both my 
husband s character and my own to be imposed upon by any 
specious falsehoods the former could invent. But he does not 
want me back; he wants my child; and gives my friends to 

if I prefer living apart from him, he will indulge 
the whim and let me do so unmolested, and even settle a reason¬ 
able allowance on me, provided I will immediately deliver up 
his son. But, Heaven help me! I am not going to sell my chilri 
for gold, though it were to save both him and me from starving; 

It would be better that he should die with me, than that he 
should live with his father. 

Frederick showed me a letter he had received from that 
gentleman, full of cool impudence such as would astonish any 
one who did not know him, but such as, I am convinced, none 
would know better liow to answer than my brother. He "avc 
me no account of his reply, except to tell me that he had"’not 
acknowledged his acquaintance with my place of refuge, but 
rather left it to be inferred that it was quite unknown to him. 
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by saying it was useless to apply to him, or any other of my 
relations, for information on the subject, as it appeared I had 
been driven to such extremity, that I had concealed my retreat 
even from my best friends; but tliat if he had known it, or 
should at any time be made aware of it, most certainly Mr. 
Huntingdon would be the last person to whom he should 
communicate the intelligence; and that he need not trouble 
himself to bargain for the child, for he (Frederick) fancied he 
knew enough of his sister to enable him to declare, that wherc- 
ever she might be, or however situated, no consideration would 
induce her to deliver him up. 

^oth. —Alas! my kind neighbours will not let me alone. By 
some means they have ferreted me out, and I have had to 
sustain \'i.sits from three different families, all more or less bent 
upon discovering who and what I am, whence I came, and why 
I have chosen such a home as this. Their society is unnecessary 
to me, to say tlic least, and their curiosity annoys and alarms 
me; if I gratify it, it may lead to the ruin of my son, and if 
I am too mysterious, it will only excite their suspicions, invite 
conjecture, and rouse them to greater exertions—and perhaps 
be the means of spreading my fame from parish to parish, till 
it reach the cars of some one who will carry it to the lord of 
Grassdale Manor. 

1 shall be expected to return their calls, but if, upon inquiry, 
I And that any of tlicm live too far away for Arthur to accom¬ 
pany me, they must expect in vain for a while, for I cannot bear 
to leave him, unless it be to go to church; and I have not 
attempted that yet, for—it may be foolish weakness, but I am 
under such constant dread of his being snatched away, that I 
am never easy when he is not by my side; and I fear these 
nervous terrors would so entirely disturb my devotions, that 
I should obtain no benefit from the attendance. I mean, how¬ 
ever, to make the experiment next Sunday, and oblige myself 
to leave him in charge of Rachel for a few hours. It will be a 
hard task, but surely no imprudence; and the vicar has been 
to scold me for my neglect of the ordinances of religion. I had 
no sufficient excuse to offer, and I promised, if all were well, he 
should see me in my pew next Sunday; for I do not wish to be 
set down as an infidel; and, besides, I know I should derive 
great comfort and benefit from an occasional attendance at 
public worship, if I could only have faith and fortitude to 
compose my thoughts in conformity with the solemn occasion, 
and forbid them to be for ever dwelling on my absent child, and 
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on the dreadful possibility of finding him gone when I return* 
and surely God in His mercy will preser\'e me from so severe a 
trial: for my child’s own sake, if not for mine, He will not 
suffer him to be torn away. 

t^ovember yd .—I have made some further acquaintance with 
my neighbours. The fine gentleman, and beau of the parish 
and its vicinity (in his own estimation, at least), is a voung 


Here it ended. The rest was torn away. How cruel_just 

when she was going to mention me! for I could not doubt it 
was your humble servant she was about to mention, though 
not very favourably of course—1 could tell that, as well by 
those few words as by the recollection of her w'holc aspect and 
demeanour towards me in the commencement of our acquaint¬ 
ance. Well! I could readily forgive her prejudice against me, 
and her hard thoughts of our sex in general, when I saw to 
what brilliant specimens her experience had been limited. 

Respecting me, however, she had long since seen her error, 
and perhaps fallen into another in the opposite extreme; for 
if, at first, her opinion of me had been lower tlian I deserved, 
I convinced tliat now my deserts were lower than her 
opinion; and if the former part of this continuation hiid been 
tom av.ay to avoid wounding my feelings, perhaps the latter 
portion had been removed for fear of ministering too much to 
my sdf-conceit. At any rate, 1 would liavc given much to have 
seen it all—to have witnessed the gradual friendship for me,— 
and whatever warmer feeling she might have—to have seen 
liow much of love there was in her regard, and how it had 
grown upon her in spite of her virtuous resolutions and strenuous 
^eruons to but no, I had no right to see it: all this was 
loo sacTed for any eyes but her own, and she had done wcU to 
keep it from me. 


CHAPTER XLV 

Well, Halford, what do you think of all this? and while you 
read it did you ever picture to yourself wliat my feelings would 
probably be dunng Its perusal? .Most likely not; but I am not 
g<nng to de^nt upon them now: I will only make this acknow- 
edgment, little honourable as it may be to human nature, and 

L 
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especially to myself:—that the former half of the narrative was, 
to me, more painful than the latter; not that I was at all 
insensible to Mrs. Huntingdon’s wrongs or unmoved by her 
sufferings, but, I must confess, I felt a kind of selfish gratification 
in watching her husband s gradual decline in her good ^aces, 
and seeing how completely he extinguished all her affection at 
last. The effect of the whole, however, in spite of all my sym¬ 
pathy for her, and my fury against him, was to relieve my 
mind of an intolerable burden, and fill my heart with joy, as 
if some friend had roused me from a dreadful nightmare. 

It was now near eight o'clock in the morning, for my candle 
had expired in the midst of my perusal, leaving me no alternative 
but to get another, at the expense of alarming the house, or to 
go to bed and wait the return of daylight. On my mother s 
account, I chose the latter; but how willingly I sought my 
pillow, and how much sleep it brouglit me, I leave you 

to imagine. 

At the first appearance of dawn, I rose, and brouglit the 
manuscript to the window, but it was impossible to read it yet. 
1 devoted half-an-hour to dressing, and then returned to it 
a-ain. Now, with a little difficulty, 1 could manage; and with 
intense and eager interest, I devoured the remainder of its 
contents. When it was ended, and my transient regret at its 
abrupt conclusion was over, 1 opened the window and put out 
mv head to catch the cooling breeze, and imbibe deep draught 
of the pure morning air. A splendid morning it was; the hall- 
frozen dew lay thick on the grass, the swallows were twittering 
round me, the rooks cawing, and cows lowing in the distance, 
and early frost and summer sunshine mingled their ssyeetness 
in the air. But I did not think of that; a confusion of count¬ 
less thoughts and varied emotions crowded upon me while I 
gazed abstractedly on the lovely face of nature. Soon, however, 
this chaos of thoughts and passions cleared away, giving pla« 
to two distinct emotions; joy unspeakable that my adored 
Helen was all I wished to tliink her-lhat through the noisome 
vapours of the world’s aspersions and my own fancied con¬ 
victions, her character shone bright, and clear and stainle:,s 
as that sun I could not bear to look on; and shame and deep 

'"TmmcdtliHy aUcr'Ma^t, I hurried over to Wndfell Hall. 

Rachel had risen many degrees in my 

I was ready to greet her quite as an old fntnd, but every 

kindly im^se Ls checked by the look of cold d.strust she 
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cast u|>on me on opening the door. The old virgin had 
constituted herself the guardian of her lady’s honour, I 
supposed, and doubtless she saw in me another Mr. Hargrave, 
only the more dangerous in being more esteemed and trusted 
by her mistress. 

“ Missis can't see any one to-day, sir—she’s poorly,*’ said she, 
in answer to my inquiry for ^^rs. Graham. 

“ But I must see her, Rachel,” said I, placing my hand on 
the door to prevent its being shut against me. 

” Indeed, sir, you can’t,” replied she, settling her countenance 
in still more iron frigidity than before. 

“ Be so good as to announce me.” 

‘‘It’s no manner of use, Mr. Markham: she’s poorly. I 
tell you.” 

Just in time to prevent me from committing the impropriety 
of taking the citadel by storm, and pushing forward unan¬ 
nounced, an inner door opened, and little Arthur appeared 
with his frolicsome playfellow, the dog. He seized my hand 
between both his, and smilingly drew me forward. 

” Mamma says you're to come in, Mr. Markham,” said he, 
“ and I am to go out and play with Rover.” 

Rachel retired with a sigh, and I stepped into the parlour and 
shut the door. There, before the fireplace, stood the tall, grace¬ 
ful figure, wasted with many sorrows. I cast the manuscript on 
the table, and looked in her face. Anxious and pale, it was 
turned towards me; her clear, dark eyes were fixed on mine 
with a gaze so intensely earnest that they bound me like a spell. 

” Have you looked it over? ” she murmured. The spell 
was broken. 

I ve read it through,” said I, advancing into the 
room, ** and I want to know if you 11 forgive me—if you can 
forgive me?” 

She did not answer, but her eyes glistened, and a faint red 
mantled on her lip and cheek. As I approached, she abruptly 
turned away, and w’ent to the window. It was not in anger, 
I was well assured, but only to conceal or control her emotion. 
I therefore ventured to follow and stanrl beside her there,—but 
not to speak. She gave me her Irand, without turning her head, 
and murmured in a voice she strove in vain to steady— 

" Can you forgive me? ” 

It might be deemed a breach of trust, I thought, to convey 
that lily hand to my lips, so I only gently pressed it between 
my o^vn, and sm:Iingly replied— 
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“ I hardly can. You should have told me this before. It 
show's a want of confidence ** - 

“ Oh, no,” cried she, eagerly interrupting me, " it was not 
that I It was no want of confidence in you; but if I had told 
you anything of my history, I must have told you all, in order 
to excuse my conduct; and I might well shrink from such a 
disclosure, till necessity obliged me to make it. But you forgive 
me?—I have done very, very wong, I know; but, as usual, I 
have reaped the bitter fruits of my own error,—and must reap 
them to the end.’* 

Bitter, indeed, was the tone of anguish, repressed by resolute 
firmness, in which this was spoken. Now, I raised her hand 
to my lips, and fer\'cntly kissed it again and again ; for tears 
prevented any other reply. She suffered these wild caresses 
without resistance or resentment: then, suddenly turning from 
me, she paced twice or thrice through the room, I knew by the 
contraction of her brow, the tight compression of her lips, and 
wringing of her hands, that meantime a violent conflict between 
reason and passion was silently passing within. At length she 
paused before the empty fireplace, and turning to me, said 
calmly—if that might be called calmness, which was so evidently 
the result of a violent effort— 

“ Now, Gilbert, you must leave me—not tliis moment, but 
sQon—and you must never come again.” 

” Never again, Helen ? just when I love you more than ever! ” 

" For that very reason, if it be so, we should not meet again. 
I thought this interview was necessary—at least, I persuaded 
myself it was so—tliat we might severally ask and receive each 
other's pardon for the past; but there can be no c.xcusc for 
another. I shall leave this place, as soon as 1 have means to seek 
another asylum; but our intercourse must end here.” 

•End here!” echoed I; and approaching ihc high, carved 
chimney-piece, I leant my hand against its heavy mouldings, 
and dropped my forehead upon it in silent, sullen despondency* 

•• You must not come again,” continued she. There was a 
slight tremor in her voice, but I thought her whole manner ww 
nrovokingly composed, considering the dreadful sentence she 
pronounced. " You must know why I tcU you so,” she resume^ 
•• and you must sec that it is belter to part at once:—if it be 
liard to say adieu for ever, you ought to help me.” She paused. 1 
<li(l not answer. " Will you promise not to come?—If you won t, 
and if you do come here again, you will drive me away be ore 1 
know' where to find another place of refuge—or liow to seek it. 
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“ Helen,” said I, turning impatiently towards her, ” I cannot 
discuss the matter of eternal separation, calmly and dispassion¬ 
ately as you can do. It is no question of mere expedience with 
me; it is a question of life and death I ” 

She was silent. Her pale lips quivered, and her fingers trembled 
with agitation, as she nervously entwined them in the hair chain 
to which was appended her small gold watch—the only thing of 
value she had permitted herself to keep. I had said an unjust and 
cruel thing; but I must needs follow it up with something worse. 

” But, Helen! ” I began in a soft, low tone, not daring to 
raise my eyes to her face—“that man is not your husband: 

in the sight of Heaven he has forfeited all claim to”- She 

seized my arm with a grasp of startling energy. 

“Gilbert, don’t!” she cried, in a tone that would have 
pierced a heart of adamant. “ For God’s sake, don’t you attempt 
these arguments I No fiend could torture me like this! ” 

“ I won’t, I won’t! ” said I, gently laying my hand on hers; 
almost as much alarmed at her vehemence, as ashamed of my 
o^vn misconduct. 


'* Instead of acting like a true friend,” continued she, breaking 
froni me, and throw-ing herself into the old arm-chair—“ and 
helping me with all your might—or rather taking your own part 
in the struggle of right against passion—you leave all the burden 
to me;—and not satisfied with that, you do your utmost to fight 

against me—when you know that I ”-she paused, and hid 

her face in her handkerchief. 


Forgive me, Helen 1 ” pleaded I, “ I will never utter another 
word on the subject. But may we not still meet as friends? ” 

It will not do,” she replied, mournfully shaking her head; 
^d then she raised her eyes to mine, with a mildly "reproachful 
look that seemed to say, “You must know that as well as I.” 

“Then what must we do?” cried I passionately. But 
immediately 1 added in a quieter tone—*' I’ll do whatever you 
desire; only don’t say that this meeting is to be our last.” 

And why not? Don't you know that every time we meet, 
thoughts of the final parting will become more painful? 
Don’t you feel that every interview makes us dearer to each 
other than the last?” 


The utterance of this last question was hurried and low, and 
the downcast eyes and burning blush too plainly showed that 
she, at least, had felt it. It was scarcely prudent to make such 
an admission, or to add—as she presently did—“ I have power 
to bid you go, now: another time it might be different,” 
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—but I was not base enough to attempt to take advantage of 
her candour. 

“ But we may write,” I timidly suggested—” you will not 
deny me that consolation? ” 

“ We can hear of each other through my brother.” 

” Your brother! ” A pang of remorse and shame shot through 
me. She had not heard of the injury he had sustained at my 
hands; and I had not the courage to tell lier. " Your brother 
will not help us,” I said: ” he would have all communion between 
us to be entirely at an end.” 

” And he would be right, I suppose. As a friend of both, he 
would wish us both well; and every friend would tell us it was 
our interest, as well as our duty, to forget each other, though 
we might not see it ourselves. But don't be afraid, Gilbert,” 
she added, smiling sadly at my manifest discomposure, " there 
is little chance of my forgetting you. But I did not mean that 
Frederick should be the means of transmitting messages between 
us, only that each might know, through him, of the other s 
welfare;—and more than this ought not to be; for you arc 
voung, Gilbert, and you ought to marry—and will some time, 
though you may think it impossible now; and though I 
hardly can say I wish you to forget me, I know it is right 
that you should, both for your own happiness, and that of 
your future wife;—and therefore I must and will wish it, she 

added resolutely. 

“ And you arc young too, Helen,” I boldly replied, and 
when that profiigatc scoundrel has run through his career, you 
will give your hand to me—111 wait till then. 

But slic would not leave me this support* Independent!) 
of the moral evil of basing our hopes upon the death of another, 
who if unfit for this world, was at least no less so for the next, 
and’whose amelioration would thus become our bane and his 
greatest transgression our greatest benefit,—she mamUincd it 
to be madness: many men of Mr. Huntingdon s habits had 
lived to a ripe though miserable old age;— and if I, said she, 
•• am young in years I am old in sorrow; but even if trouble 
should fail to kill me before vice destroys him, think if he 
reached but fifty years or so, would you wait twenty or fifteen 

_in va‘’uc uncertainty and suspense—through all the prime 

of youth and manhood-and marry at last a woman faded and 
worn as I shall be—without ever having seen me from this day 
to that?—You would not,” she continued, intc^upting my 
earnest protestations of unfailing constancy,— or if you would 
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you should not. Trust me, Gilbert; in this matter I know better 
than you. You think me cold and stony-hearted, and you 
may, but - 

■* I don’t, Helen,” 

" Well, never mind; you might if you would—but I have not 
spent my solitude in utter idleness, and I am not speaking now 
from the impulse of the moment as you do: I have thought of 
all these matters again and again; 1 have argued these questions 
with myself, and pondered well our past, and present, and future 
career; and, believe me, I have come to the right conclusion 
at last. Trust my words rather than your own feelings, now, 
and in a few years you will see that I was right—though at 
present I hardly can see it myself,” she murmured with a sigh, 
as she rested her head on her hand. ” And don’t argue against 
me any more: all you can say has been already said by my own 
heart and refuted by my reason. It was hard enough to combat 
those suggestions as they were whispered within me; in your 
mouth they are ten times worse, and if you knew how much 
they pain me you would cease at once, I know. If you knew 
my present feelings, you would even try to relieve them at the 
expense of your own.” 

I will go—in a minute, if that can relieve you—and never 
return! ’ said I, with bitter emphasis. ” But, if we may never 
meet, and never hope to meet again, is it a crime to exchange 
our thoughts by letter? May not kindred spirits meet, and 
mingle in communion, whatever be the fate and circumstances 
of their earthly tenements? ” 

” They may, they mayl ” cried she, with a momentary burst 
of glad enthusiasm. ” I thought of that too, Gilbert, but I 
feared to mention it, because I feared you would not understand 
my views upon the subject—I fear it even now—I fear any 
kind friend would tell us we are both deluding ourselves with 
the idea of keeping up a spiritual intercourse without hope or 
prospect of anything further—without fostering vain regrets 
and hurtful aspirations, and feeding thoughts that should be 

sternly and pitilessly left to perish of inanition”- 

“ Never mind our kind fnends: if they can part our bodies, 
it is enough; in God’s name, let them not sunder our souls! ” 
cried I, in terror lest she should deem it her duty to deny us 
this last remaining consolation. 

” But no letters can pass between us here,” said she, ” without 
giving fresh food for scandal; and when I departed, I had in¬ 
tended that my new abode should be unknown to you as to the 
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rest of tlie world; not that I should doubt your word if you 
promised not to visit me, but I thought you would be more 
tranquil in your o^^'n mind if you knew you could not do it; and 
likely to find less difficulty in abstracting yourself from me if 
you could not picture my situation to your mind. But listen,*’ 
said she, smilingly putting up her finger to check my impatient 
reply: “ in sL\ months you shall hear from Frederick precisely 
where I am; and if you still retain your wish to write to me, 
and think you can maintain a correspondence all thought, all 
spirit—such as disembodied souls or unimpassioned friends, at 
least, might hold,—write, and I will answer you.” 

” Six months! ” 

Yes, to give your present ardour time to cool, and try the 
truth and constancy of your soul's love for mine. And now, 
enough has been said between us. Why can’t we part at once? ” 
exclaimed she almost wildly, after a moment’s pause, as she 
suddenly rose from her chair with her hands resolutely clasped 
together. I thought it was my duty to go without delay; and 
I approached and half extended my hand as if to take leave— 
she grasped it in silence. But this thought of final separation 
was too intolerable: it seemed to squeeze the blood out of my 
licart; and my feet were glued to the floor. 

” And must wc never meet again? ” I murmured, in the 
anguish of my soul. 

“ We shall meet in heaven. I>et us think of that,” said she 
in a tone of desperate calmness; but her eyes glittered wildly, 
and her face was deadly pale. 

“ But not as we arc now,” I could not help rcpl>ing. *■ It 
gives me little consolation to think 1 sh.all next behold you as 
a disembodied spirit, or an altered being, with a frame perfect 
and glorious, but not bke this!—and a heart, perhaps, entirely 
estranged from me.” 

'■ No, Gilbert, there is perfect love in heaven! ” 

” So perfect, I suppose, tliat it soars above distinctions, and 
you will have no closer sympathy with me tlian with any one 
of the ten thousand angels and the innumerable multitude of 
happy spirits round us. ’ 

*• Whatever 1 am, you will be the same, and, therefore, cannot 
possibly regret it; and whatever tliat change may be, we know 
it must be for the better.” 

“ Bui if I am to be so changed that I shall cease to adore you 
with my whole heart and soul, and love you beyond cvcr>' other 
creature, I shall not be myself; and, though, if ever I wm 
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heaven at all, I must, I know, be infinitely better and happier 
than I am now, my earthly nature cannot rejoice in the antici¬ 
pation of such beatitude, from which itself and its cliief joy 
must be excluded.’* 

“ Is your love all earthly then? ” 

“ No, but I am supposing we shall l\ave no more intimate 
communion with each other, than with the rest.” 

“ If so, it will be because wc love them more and not each 
other less. Increase of love brings increase of liappiness, when 
it is mutual, and pure as that will be.” 

” But con you, Helen, contemplate with delight this prospect 
of losing me in a sea of glory? ” 

” I own I cannot; but we know not that it will be so;—and 
I do know that to regret the exchange of earthly pleasures for 
the joys of heaven, is as if the grovelling caterpillar should 
lament that it must one day quit the nibbled leaf to soar aloft 
and flutter through the air, roving at will from flower to flower, 
sipping sweet honey from their cups, or basking in their sunny 
petals. If these little creatures knew how great a change awaited 
them, no doubt they would regret it; but would not all such 
sorrow be misplaced? And if that illustration will not move 
you, here is another:—We are diildrcn now; we feel as children, 
and we understand as childcen; and when wc are told that men 
and women do not play with toys, and that our companions will 
one day weary of Uie trivial sports and occupations that in¬ 
terest them and us so deeply now, wc cannot help being 
saddened at the thoughts of such an alteration, because we 
cannot conceive that as we grow up. our own minds will become 
so enlarged and elevated that we ourselves shall then regard as 
trifling those objects and pursuits we now so fondly cherish, 
and that, though our companions will no longer join us in those 
childish pastimes, they will drink with us at other fountains of 
delight, and mingle their souls with ours in higher aims and 
nobler occupations beyond our present comprehension, but not 
less deeply relished or less truly good for that, while yet both 
wc and they remain essentially the same individuals as before. 
But Gilbert, can you really derive no consolation from the 
thought that we may meet together where there is no more 
pain and sorrow, no more striving against sin, and struggling 
of the spirit against the flesh; where both w'ill behold the same 
glorious truths, and drink exalted and supreme felicity from 
the same fountain of light and goodness — that Being whom 
both will worship with the same intensity' of holy ardour, and 

*L 
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where poor and happy creatures both will love with the same 
divine affection? If you cannot, never write to me! ” 

“ Helen, I can! if faith would never fail.” 

“ Now, then,” exclaimed she, “ while this hope is strong 
within us”- 

“ We will part,” I cried. ” You shall not have the pain of 
another effort to dismiss me: I will go at once; but”- 

I did not put my request in words: she understood it in¬ 
stinctively, and this time she yielded too—or rather, there was 
nothing so deliberate as requesting or yielding in the matter: 
there was a sudden impulse that neither could resist. One 
moment I stood and looked into her face, the next I held her 
to my heart, and we seemed to grow together in a close embrace 
from which no physical or mental force could rend us. A 
whispered “God bless you!” and “Go—go!” was all she 
said; but while she spoke, she held me so fast that, without 
violence, I could not have obeyed her. At length, however, by 
some heroic effort, we tore ourselves apart, and I rushed from 
the house. 

I have a confused remembrance of seeing little Arthur running 
up the garden walk to meet me, and of bolting over the wall to 
avoid him—and subsequently running down the steep fields, 
clearing the stone fences and hedges as they came in my way, 
till I got com[)lelely out of sight of the old Hall and down to 
the bottom of the hill; and then of long hours spent in bitter 
tears and lamentations, and melancholy musings in the lonely 
valley, with the eternal music in my cars, of the west wind 
rushing through the over-shadowing trees, and the brook 
babbling and gurgling along its stony bed my eyes, for the 
most part, vacantly fixed on the deep, checkered shades rest- 
Ic.ssly playnng over the bright sunny grass at my feet, w here 
now and then a withered leaf or two would come dancing to 
share the revelry’, but my heart was away up the hill in that 
dark room where she was weeping desolate and alone—she 
whom I was not to comfort, not to see again, till years or suffer¬ 
ing had overcome us both, and tom our spirits from their 
perishing abodes of clay. 

There was little business done that day, you may be sure. 
The farm was abandoned to the labourers, and the labourers 
were left to their own devices. But one duty must be attended 
to- 1 liad not forgotten my a-ssault upon Frederick Lawrence; 
and I must sec him to apologise for the unhappy deed. I wou d 
fain liave put it off till the morrow; but what if he should 
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denounce me to his sister in the meantime? No, no, I must ask 
his pardon to-day, and entreat him to be lenient in his accusa¬ 
tion, it the revelation must be made. I deferred it, however, 
till the evening, when my spirits were more composed, and 
when—oh, wonderful perversity of human nature!—some faint 
germs of indefinite hopes were beginning to rise in my mind; 
not tliat I intended to cherish them after all that had been said 
on the subject, but there they must lie for awhile, uncrushed 
though not encouraged, till I had learnt to live without them. 

Arrived at Woodford, the young squire’s abode, I found no 
little difficulty in obtaining admission to his presence. The 
servant that opened the door told me his master was very ill, 
and seemed to think it doubtful whether he would be able to 
see me. I was not going to be balked, however. I waited calmly 
in the hall to be announced, but inwardly determined to take 
no denial. The message was such as I expected—a polite inti¬ 
mation that Mr. Lawrence could see no one; he was feverish 
and must not be disturbed. 

“ I shall not disturb him long,” said I; ” but I must see him 
for a moment: it is on business of importance that I wish to 
speak to him.” 

I’ll tell him, sir,” said the man. And I advanced further 
into the hall and followed him nearly to the door of the apart¬ 
ment where his master was—for it seemed he was not in bed. 
The answer returned, was that Mr. Lawrence hoped I would be 
so good as to leave a message or a note with the servant, as he 
could attend to no business at present. 

“ He may as well see me as you,” said I; and, stepping past 
the astonished footman, I boldly rapped at the door, entered, 
and closed it behind me. The room was spacious and hand¬ 
somely furnished—very comfortably, too, for a bachelor. A 
clear, red fire was burning in the polished grate: a super¬ 
annuated greyhound, given up to idleness and good living, 
lay basking before it on the thick, soft rug, on one comer of 
which, beside the sofa, sat a smart young springer, looking 
wistfully up in its master’s face; perhaps, asking permission 
to share his couch, or, it miglit be, only soliciting a caress from 
his hand or a kind word from his lips. The invalid himself 
looked very intcrc*sting as he lay reclining there, in his elegant 
dressing-gown, with a silk handkerchief bound across hi.s temples. 
His usually pale face was flushed and feverish; his eyes were 
half-closed, until he became sensible of my presence—and then 
he opened them wide enough;—one hand was thrown listlessly 
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over the back of the sofa, and held a small volume with which, 
apparently, he had been vainly attempting to beguile the weary 
hours. He dropped it, however, in his start of indignant sur¬ 
prise as I advanced into the room and stood before him on the 
rug. He raised himself on his pillows, and gazed upon me with 
t<iual degrees of nervous horror, anger, and amazement depicted 
on his countenance. 

“ Mr. Markham, I scarcely expected this! ” he said; and the 

blood left his check as he spoke. 

“ I know you didn’t,” answered I; “ but be quiet a minute, 
and I U tell you what I came for.” Unthinkingly I advanced a 
step or two nearer. He winced at my approach, with an expres¬ 
sion of aversion and instinctive phy'sical fear anything but 
conciliatory to my feelings. I stepped back, however. 

“ Make your story a short one,” said he, putting his hand on 
the small silver bell that stood on the table beside him,—“ or 
1 shall be obliged to call for assistance. 1 am in no state to bear 
your brutalities now, or your presence cither.” And in truth 
the moisture started from his pores and stood on his pale 


forehead like dew. • • • . . , - 

Such a reception was hardly calculated to dimmish the ditn- 

cuities of my unenviable task. It must be performed, however, 
in some fashion; and so I plunged into it at once, and floundered 

through it as I could. 

“ The truth is, Lawrence,” said I, “ I have not acted quite 
correctly towards vou of late—especially on this last occasion; 
and I’m come to-^in short, to express my regret for what has 
been done, and to beg your pardon.—If you don't choose to 
grant it,” I added hastily, not liking the aspect of his face, 
“ it s no matter—only, I’ve done my duty—that s all. ” 

“ It’s easily done,” replied he, with a faint smile, bordering 
on a sneer: ” to abuse your friend and knock bim on the 
head without any assignable cause, and then tell him the deed 
was not quite correct,' but it's no matter whetlicr he pardons 


it or not.” / • .. i »» 

“ I forgot to tell you that it was m consequence of a mistake, 

muttered I. ” I should have made a very handsome apology, 

but you provoked me so confoundedly with your- Uell. 

I «;uppose it’s my fault. The fact is. I didn’t know that you 

were Mrs Graham’s brother, and I s;iw and heard some tlmigs 

resnectin*’ your conduct towards her, which were calculated to 

awaken unpleasant suspicions, that, allow me to say, a little 

candour and confidence on your part might have removed; 
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and at last, I dianced to overhear a part of a conversation 
between you and her that made me think I had a right to 
hate you.” 

” /\iid how came you to know that I was her brother? ” asked 
he in some anxiety. 

“ She told me herself. She told me all. She knew I naiglit be 
trusted. But you needn’t disturb yourself about that, Mr. 
Lawrence, for I’ve seen the last of her!” 

‘‘ The last! is she gone then? ” 

“No, but she has bid adieu to me; and I have promised 
never to go near that house again while she iiiliabits it.” I 
could have groaned aloud at the bitter thoughts awakened by 
this turn in tlic discourse. But I only clenched my hands and 
stamped my foot upon the rug. My companion, however, was 
evidently rdieved. 

‘‘You have done right!” he said, in a tone of unqualified 
approbation, while his face brightened into almost a suimy 
expression. “ And as for the mistake, I am sorry for both our 
sakes that it should have occurred. Perhaps you can forgive 
my want of candour, and, remember, as some partial mitigation 
of the offence, how little encouragement to friendly confidence 
you have given me of late.” 

“ Yes, yes, I remember it all: nobody can blame me more 
than 1 blame myself in my own heart—at any rate, nobody can 
regret more sincerely than 1 do the result of my brutality, as 
you rightly term it.” 

” Never mind that,” said he, faintly smiling; “ let us forget 
all unpleasant words on both sides, as well as dc^s, and consign 
to oblivion everything tliat we have cause to regret. Have you 
any objection to take my hand—or you’d rather not? ” It 
trembled through weakness, as he held it out, and dropped 
before I liad lime to catch it and give it a hearty squeeze, 
which he had not the strength to return. 

” How dry and burning your Iiand is, LawTence,” said I. 
“ You are really ill, and I have made you worse by all this talk.” 

“ Oh, it is nothing: only a cold got by the rain.” 

My doing, too. ’ 

“ Never mind that—but tell me, did you mention this affair 
to my sister? ” 

‘‘ To confess the truth, I had not the courage to do so; but 
when you tell her, will you just say that I deeply regret it, 
and”- 


“ Oh, never fear! I shall say nothing against you, as long as 
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you keep your good resolution of remaining aloof from her. She 
has not heard of my illness then, that you are aware of? ” 

“ I think not.” 

” I’m glad of that, for I have been all this time tormenting 
myself with the fear that somebody would tell her I was djnng, 
or desperately ill, and she would be either distressing herself on 
account of her inability to hear from me or do me any good, 
or perhaps committing the madness of coming to see me. I 
must contrive to let her know something about it, if I can,” 
continued he reflectively, “ or she will be hearing some such story. 
Many would be glad to tell her such news, just to sec how she 
would take it; and then she might expose herself to fresh scandal.” 

“ I wish I had told her,” said I. ” If it were not for my 
promise, I would tell her now.” 

” By no means! I am not dreaming of that;—but if I were 
to write a short note, now—not mentioning you, Markham, but 
just giving a slight account of my illness, by way of excuse for 
my not coming to see her, and to put her on her guard against 
any exaggerated reports she may hear,—and address it in a 
disguised hand—would you do me the favour to slip it into the 
post-office as you pass? for I dare not trust any of the servants 
in such a case.” 

Most willingly I consented, and immediately brought him 
his desk. There was little need to disguise his hand, for the 
poor fellow seemed to have considerable difficulty in writing 
at all, so as to be legible. When the note was done, I thought 
it time to retire, and took leave after asking if there was any¬ 
thing in the world I could do for him, little or great, in the way 
of alleviating his sufferings, and repairing the injury I had done. 

” No,’’ said he; “ you have already done much towards it; 
you have done more for me than the most skilful physician 
could do; for you have relieved my mind of two great burdens 
—anxiety on my sister s account, and deep regret upon your 
own. for I do believe these two sources of torment have had 
more effect in working me up into a fever, than anything else; 
and I am persuaded I shall soon recover now. There is one more 
thing you can do for me, and that is, come and see me now and 
tj^en—for you sec 1 am vcr>' lonely here, and I promise your 

tnlrancc shall not be disputed again." 

I engaged to do so, and departed with a cordial pressure 
of the hand. I posted the letter on my way home, most 
ir.anfully resisting the temptation of dropping in a word for 
myself at the same time. 
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CHAPTER XLVI 

I FELT Strongly tempted, at times, to enlighten my mother and 
sister on the real character and circumstances of the persecuted 
tenant of Wildfell Hall, and at first I greatly regretted having 
omitted to ask that lady’s permission to do so; but, on due 
reflection, I considered that if it were known to them, it could 
not long remain a secret to the Millwards and Wilsons, and such 
was my present appreciation of Eliza Millward s disposition, 
that, if once she got a clue to the story, I should fear she would 
soon find means to enlighten Mr. Huntingdon upon the place 
of his wife's retreat. I would therefore wait patiently till these 
weary six months were over, and then, when the fugitive had 
found another home, and I was permitted to write to her, 1 
would beg to be allowed to clear her name from these vile 
calumnies: at present I must content myself with simply 
asserting that I knew them to be false, and would prove it some 
day, to the shame of those who slandered her. I don’t think 
anybody believed me, but cveryborly soon learned to avoid 
insinuating a word against her, or even mentioning her name 
in my presence. They thought I was so madly infatuated by 
the seductions of that unhappy lady that I was determined 
to support her in the very face of reason; and meantime I grew 
insupportably morose and misanthropical from the idea that 
every one I met was harbouring unworthy thoughts of the 
supposed Mrs. Graliam, and would express them if he dared. 
My poor mother was quite distressed about me; but I couldn't 
help it—at least I thought I could not, though sometimes I 
felt a pang of remorse for my undutiful conduct to her, and made 
an effort to amend, attended with some partial success; and 
indeed I was generally more humanised in my demeanour 
to her than to any one else, Mr. Lawrence excepted. Rose and 
Fergus usually shunned my presence; and it was well they did, 
for I was not fit company for them, nor they for me, under the 
present circumstances. 

Mrs. Huntingdon did not leave Wildfell Hall till above two 
months after our farewell interview. During that time she never 
appeared at church, and I never went near the house: I only 
knew she was still there by her brother’s brief answers to my 
many and varied inquiries respecting her. I was a very constant 
and attentive visitor to him throughout the whole period of 
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his illness and convalescence; not only from the interest I took 
in his recovery, and my desire to cheer him up and make tlic 
utmost possible amends for my former ** brutality,” but from 
my growing attachment to himself, and the increasing pleasure 
I found in his society—partly from his increased cordiality to 
me, but chieHy on account of his close connection, both in blood 
and in affection, with my adored Helen. I loved him for it 
better than I liked to express; and I took a secret delight in 
pressing those slender white fingers, so marvellously like her 
own, considering he was not a woman, and in watching the 
passing changes in his fair pale features, and observing the 
intonations of his voice, detecting resemblances which 1 won¬ 
dered had never struck me before. He provoked me at times, 
indeed, by his evident reluctance to talk to me about his sister, 
though I did not question the friendliness of his motives in 
wishing to discourage my remembrance of her. 

His recovery was not quite so rapid as he liad expected it to 
be: he was not able to mount his pony till a fortnight after the 
date of our reconciliation; and the first use he made of his 
rctuniing strength, was to ride over by night to Wildfell Hall, 
to sec his sister. It was a hazardous enU'rprise both for him 
and for her, but he thought it necessary to consult with her on 
the subject of her projected departure, if not to calm her 
apprehensions respecting his health, and the worst result was 
a slight relapse of liis illness, for no one knew of the visit but the 
inmates of the old Hall, except myself; and I Iwlieve it had 
not been bis intention to mention it to me, for when I came to 
sec him the next day, and observed he was not so well as he 
ought to have been, he merely said he had caught cold by being 

out too late in the evening. . . , 

“ You li never be able to see your sister, if you don t Uke 

care of yourscU." said I, a little provoked at the circumstance 
on her account, instead of commiserating him. 

“ I’ve seen her already,” said he quietly. 

” You've seen her? ” cried I, in astonishment. 

” Yes.” And then he told me what considerations had 
impcllod him to make the venture, and willi what precautions 

he had made it. , , , 

•• And how wa.s she? ” I eagerly asked. 

As usual, * was the brief though sad reply. 

“ ^s usual— that is, far from happy and far from strong. 

• She is not positively ill,” returned he; “and she will 
recover her spirits in a wliilc, I have no doubt---but so many 
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trials have been almost too much for her.—How threatening 
those clouds look/* continued he, turning towards the window. 
“ We shall have thunder showers before night, I imagine, and 
they arc just in the midst of stacking my com. Have you got 
yours all in yet? ’* 

“ No.—And, Lawrence, did she—did your sister mention me?” 

” She asked if I had seen you lately.’* 

“ And what else did she say? ’* 

“ 1 cannot tell you all she said,’* replied he, with a slight 
smile, “ for we talked a good deal, though my stay was but 
short; but our conversation was chiefly on the subject of her 
intended departure, which I begged her to delay till I was better 
able to assist her in her search after another home.** 

“ But did she say no more about me? *’ 

“ She did not say much about you, Markham. I should not 
have encouraged her to do so, had she been inclined ; but happily 
she was not: she only asked a few questions concerning you, 
and seemed satisfied with my brief answers, wherein she showed 
herself wiser than her friend; and I may tell you, too, that she 
seemed to be far more anxious lest you should think too much 
of her, than lest you should forget her.” 

She w’as right.” 


” But 
her.” 


I fear your anxiety is quite the other way respecting 


No, it is not: I wish her to be happy; but I don’t wish her 
to forget me altogether. She knows it is impossible that I should 
forget her; and she is right to wish me not to remember her too 
well, I should not desire her to regret me too deeply; but I 
can scarcely imagine she will make herself very uniiappy about 
me, because I know I am not worthy of it, except in my 
appreciation of her.” 

“ You are neither of you worthy of a broken heart,—nor of 
all the sighs, and tears, and sorrowful thoughts that have been, 
and I fear will be, wasted upon you both; but, at present, each 
has a more exalted opinion of the other than, I fear, he or she 
deserves; and my sister’s feelings are naturally full as keen as 
yours, and I believe more constant; but she has the good 
sense and fortitude to strive against them in this particular; 
and I trust she will not rest till she has entirely weaned her 
thoughts’*-he hesitated. 

” From me,” said I. 

” And 1 wish you would make the like exertion.s,” continued he. 

” Did she tell you that that was her intention? ” 
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** No; the question was not broached between us: there was 
no necessity for it, for I had no doubt that such was her 
dctenninalion.” 

" To forget me? ” 

“ Yes, Markham! Why not? ’’ 

“ Oh! well,” was my only audible reply; but I internally 
answered,—“ No, Lawrence, you're wrong there, she is not 
determined to forget me. It would be wrong to forget one so 
deeply and fondly devoted to her, who can so thoroughly 
appreciate her excellences, and sympathise with all her thoughts, 
as I can do, and it would be wrong in me to forget so excellent 
and divine a piece of God’s creation as she, when I have once so 
truly loved and known her.’’ But I said no more to him on that 
subject. 1 instantly started a new topic of conversation, and 
soon took leave of my companion, with a feeling of less cordiality 
towards him than usual. Perhaps 1 had no right to be annoyed 
at him, but I was so nevertheless. 

In little more than a week after this, I met him returning 
from a vi-sit to the Wilsons; and I now resolved to do him a good 
turn, though at the expense of his feelings, and, perhaps, at the 
risk of incurring that displeasure which is so commonly the 
reward of those who give disagreeable information, or tender 
their advice unasked. In this, believe me, I was actuated by no 
motives of revenge for the occasional annoyances I had lately 
sustained from him,—nor yet by any feeling of malevolent 
enmity towards Miss Wilson, but purely by the fact that 1 
could not endure that such a woman should be Mrs. Hunting¬ 
don's sister and that, as well for his own sake as for hers, I could 
not bear to think of his being deceived into a union with one so 
unworthy of him, and so utterly unfuted to be tlie pixrtncr of 
his quiet home, and the companion of his life. He had had un¬ 
comfortable suspicions on that liead himself, I imagined; but 
such was his inexperience, ami such were the lady s {>o\scrs ol 
attraction, and her skill in bringing them to bear upon his young 
ima-inalion, that they had not disturbed him long, and I believe 
the only effectual causes of the vacillating indecision that had 
nreserved him hitherto from making an actual declaration of 
love was the consideration of her connections, and especially 
of her motlier, whom he could not abide. Had they lived at a 
distance he might have surmounted the objection, but within 
two or liircc miles of Woodford, it was really no light matter. 

" You’ve ^en to call on the Wilsons, Lawrence, said 1 , as 

I walked beside his pony. 
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“ Yes/’ replied he, slightly averting his face: “ I thought it 
but civil to take the first opportunity of returning their kind 
attentions, since they have been so very particular and constant 
in their inquiries throughout the whole course of my illness.” 

” It’s all Miss Wilson’s doing.” 

” And if it is,” returned he, with a very perceptible blush, 
" is that any reason why I should not make a suitable acknow¬ 
ledgment? ” 

“ It is a reason why you should not make tlie acknowledgment 
she looks for.” 

” Let us drop that subject if you please,” said he, in evident 
displeasure. 

“ No, Lawrence, with your leave we’ll continue it a while 
longer; and I’ll tell you something, now we’re about it, which 
you may believe or not as you choose—only please to remember 
that it is not my custom to speak falsely, and that in this case, 
I can have no motive for misrepresenting the truth ”- 

“ Well, Markham! what now? ” 

“ Miss Wilson hates your sister. It may be natural enough 
tliat, in her ignorance of the relationship, she should feel some 
degree of enmity against her, but no good or amiable woman 
would be capable of evincing that bitter, cold-blooded, design¬ 
ing malice towards a fancied rival that I have observed in her.” 

” Markham!! ” 

” Yes—and it is my belief that Eliza Millward and she, if not 
the very originators of the slanderous reports that have been 
propagated, were designedly the encouragers and chief dis¬ 
seminators of them. She was not desirous to mix up your name 
in the matter, of course, but her delight was, and still i.s, to 
blacken your sister’s cliaracter to the utmost of her power, 
without risking too greatly the exposure of her own malevolence! ” 

” I cannot believe it,” interrupted my companion, his face 
burning with indignation. 

” Well, as I cannot prove it, I must content myself with 
asserting that it is so to the best of my belief; but as you would 
not wnllingly marry Miss Wilson if it were so, you will do well 
to be cautious, till you have proved it to be otherwise.” 

/ I nev'er told you, Markham, that I intended to marry Miss 
Wilson,” said he proudly. 

” No, but whether you do or not, she intends to marry you.” 

Did she tell you so? ” 

*• No, but ”- 

“ Then you have no right to make such an assertion respecting 
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her.” He slightly quickened his pony’s pace, but I laid my hand 
on its mane, determined he should not leave me yet. 

“ Wait a moment, Lawrence, and let me explain myself; and 
don’t be so very—I don’t know what to call it—inaccessible as 
you are.—I know what you think of Jane Wilson; and 1 believe 
I know how far you are mistaken in your opinion: you think 
.she is singularly charming, elegant, sensible, and refined: you 
are not aware that she is selfish, cold-hearted, ambitious, artful, 

shallow-minded ”- 

“ Enough, Markham, enough.” 

•• No; let me finish:—you don’t know that if you married 
her, your home would be rayless and comfortless; and it would 
break your heart at last to find yourself united to one so wholly 
incapable of sharing your tastes, feelings, and idc^—so utterly 
destitute of sensibility, good feeling, and true nobility of soul.” 

■* Have you done? ” asked my companion quietly. 

Yes;_I know you hate me for my impertinence, but I 

don’t care if it only conduces to preserve you from that 


faud mistake.” 

•'Well!” returned he, with a rather wintry smile— Im 
<'lad you have overcome or forgotten your own afflictions, so 
far as to be able to study so deeply the affaire of others, and 
trouble your head, so unnece.ssarily, about the fancied or 
possible calamities of their future life.” 

We parted—somewhat coldly again; but still we did not 
cease to be friends; and my well-meant warning, though it 
mi^ht have been more judiciously delivered, as well as more 
thankfully received, was not wholly unproductive of the desired 
effect: his visit to the Wilsons was not repeated, and though, 
in our subsequent interviews, he never mentioned her name to 
rnc nor I to him.—I have reason to believe he pondered ray 
Nvo^ds in his mind, eagerly though covertly sought information 
respecting the fair lady from other quarters, secretly compared 
mv character of her with what he had himself observed and 
\shat he heard from others, and finally came to the conclusion 
that all things considered, she had much better rcinain Miss 
W ilson of Ryccote Farm, than be transmuted into Mrs. Law¬ 
rence of Woodford Hall. I believe, too, that he soon earned 
to coniemplale wath secret amazement his former predilection, 
and to congratulate himself on the lucky escape he had made; 
but he never confessed it to me, or hinted one word of J^'-know- 
lodgment for the part I had had m h.s del.ver^ce-but thi. 
w.ns not surprising to any one tiiat knew lum as I did. 
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As for Jane Wilson, she, of course, was disappointed and 
embittered by the sudden cold neglect and ultimate deser¬ 
tion of her former admirer. Had I done wrong to blight her 
cherished hopes? I think not; and certainly my conscience 
has never accused me, from that day to this, of any evil 
design in the matter. 


CHAPTER XLVII 

Oke morning, about the beginning of November, while I was 
inditing some business letters, shortly after breakfast, Eliza 
Millward came to call upon my sister. Rose had neither the 
discrimination nor the virulence to regard the little demon as 
I did, and they still preserved their former intimacy. At the 
moment of her arrival, however, there was no one in the room 
but Fergus and myself, my mother and sister being both of 
them absent, ‘‘on household cares intent”; but I was not 
going to lay myself out for her amusement, whoever else might 
so incline: I merely honoured her with a careless salutation 
and a few words of course, and then went on with my writing, 
lea\ing my brother to be more polite if he chose. But she 
wanted to tease me. 

" What a pleasure it is to find you at home, Mr. Markham! 
said she, with a disingenuously malicious smile. I so seldom 
sec you now, for you never come to the vicarage. Papa is quite 
offended I can tell you,” she added playfully, looking into my 
face with an impertinent laugh, as she seated herself, half beside 
and half before my desk, off the comer of the table. 

” I have had a good deal to do of late,” said I, without looking 
up from ray letter. 

Have you indeed! Somebody said you had been strangely 
neglecting your business these last few months.” 

‘‘ Somebody said wrong, for, these last two months especially, 
I have been particularly plodding and diligent.” 

‘‘Ah! Well, there’s nothing like active employment, I 
suppose, to console the afflicted;—and, excu.se me, Mr. .Mark¬ 
ham, but you look so very far from well, and have been, by all 
accounts, so moody and thoughtful of late,—I could almost think 
you have some secret care preying on your spirits. Formerly, ' 
said she timidly, “ I could have ventured to ask you what it was, 
and what I could do to comfort you: I dare not do it now.” 
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“ You’re very kind. Miss Eliza. When I think you can do 
anything to comfort me, I II make bold to tell you.” 

“ I*ray do!—I suppose I mayn’t guess what it is that troubles 
you?” 

“ There’s no necessity, for I II tell you plainly. The tiling that 
troubles me the most at present, is a young lady sitting at my 
elbow, and preventing me from finishing my letter, and, there¬ 
after, repairing to my daily business.” 

Before she could reply to this ungallant speech, Rose entered 
the room; and Miss Eliza rising to greet her, they both seated 
themselves near the fire, where that idle lad, Fergus, was 
standing, leaning his shoulder against the comer of the 
chimney-piece, with his legs crossed and his hands in his 
breeches-pockets. 

“ Now, Rose, I II tell you a piece of news—I hope you’ve not 
heard it before, for good, bad, or indifferent, one always likes 

to be the first to tell—It*s about that sad Mrs. Graham-” 

•• jiush_sh—sh!” whispered Fergus, in a tone of solemn 

import. “ We never mention her; her name is never heard.” 
And glancing up, I caught him with his eye askance on me, and 
his finger pointing to his forehead; then, winking at the young 
lady with a doleful shake of the head, he wliispered—“ A 
monomania-—but don t mention it all right but that. 

“• I should be sorry to injure any one’s feelings,” returned she, 
speakin" below her breath; “ another time, perhaps.” 

“Speak out, Miss Eliza! ” said I, not deigning to notice 
the others buffooneries, “you needn’t fear to say anything 

in niv presence.” , , , *f 

“ \Vcll. ’ answered she, ” perhaps you know already that Mrs. 

Graham s husband is not really dead, and that she had run away 

from him? ” I started, and felt my face glow; but I bent it over 

my letter, and went on folding it up as she proceeded. “ But 

perhaps you did not know that she is now gone back to him 

i -am and that a perfect reconciliation has taken place between 

them? Only think,” she continued, turning to the confounded 

Rose, ” what a fool the man must be! ” . 

“ And who gave you this piece of intelligence, Miss tliza.*' 

said I, interrupting my sister’s exclamations. 

“ 1 iiad it from a very authentic source, sir.” 

“ From whom, may I ask? ” 

“ From one of the servants at Woodford. ’ 

“ Oh! I was not aware tliat you were on such intimate terms 

with Mr. I.avvTence’s household.” 
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" It was not from the man himself, that I heard it; but he 
told it in confidence to our maid Sarah, and Sarah told it to me.’’ 

“ In confidence, 1 suppose; and you tell it in confidence to 
us; but I can tell you that it is but a lame story after all, 
and scarcely one-half of it true/’ 

While I spoke, I completed the sealing and direction of my 
letters, with a somewhat unsteady hand, in spite of all my 
efforts to retain composure, and in spite of my firm conviction 
that the story was a lame one—that the supposed Mrs. Graham 
most certainly had not voluntarily gone back to her liusband, 
or dreamt of a reconciliation. Most likely, she was gone away, 
and the tale-bearing servant, not knowing what was become of 
her, had conjectured that such was the case, and our fair visitor 
had detailed it as a certainty, delighted with such an opportunity 
of tormenting me. But it was possible—barely possible, that 
some one might have betrayed her, and she had l^en taken away 
by force. Determined to know the worst, I hastily pocketed 
my two letters, and muttering something about being too late 
for the post, left the room, rushed into the yard, and vociferously 
called for my horse. No one being there, I dragged him out of 
the stable myself, strapped the saddle on to his back and the 
bridle on to his head, mounted, and speedily galloped away to 
Woodford. I found its owner pensively strolling in the grounds. 

■ Is your sister gone? ” were my first words as I grasped his 
hand, instead of the usual inquiry after his health. 

“ Yes, she’s gone,” was his answer, so calmly spoken, that my 
terror was at once removed. 

" I suppose 1 mayn’t know where she is? ” said I, as I dis¬ 
mounted and relinquished my horse to the gardener, who, being 
the only servant within call, had been summoned by his master, 
from his employment of raking up the dead leaves on the lawn, 
to take him to the stables. 

•My companion gravely took my arm, and leading me away 
to the garden, thus answered my question— 

“ She is at Grassdale Manor, in-shire.” 

” Wliere? ” cried I, with a convulsive start. 

At Grassdale .Manor.” 

” How was it? ” I gasped. “ Who betrayed her? ” 

” She went of her own accorti.” 

"Impossible, Lawrence! She could not be so frantic I ” 
exclaimed 1, vehemently grasping his arm, as if to force him to 
unsay those hateful words. 

" She did,” persisted he, in the same grave collected manner 
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as before; “and not without reason,” he continued, gently 
disengaging himself from my grasp: “ Mr. Huntingdon is ill,” 

“ And so she went to nurse him? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Fool! ” I could not help exclaiming—and Lawrence looked 
up with a rather reproachful glance. “ Is he dying, then? ” 

“ I think not, Markham.” 

“ And how many more nurses has he?—how many ladies are 
there besides, to take care of him? ” 

" None! he was alone, or she would not have gone.” 

“ Oh, confound it! this is intolerable! ” 

” What is? that he should be alone? ” 

I attempted no reply, for I was not sure that this circumstance 
did not partly conduce to my distraction. I therefore continued 
to pace the walk in silent anguish, with my Imnd pressed to my 
forehead; then suddenly pausing and turning to my companion, 
I impatiently exclaimed— 

’■ Why did she take this infatuated step? What fiend 
persuaded her to it? ” 

■' Nothing persuaded her but her own sense of duty.” 

“ Humbug! ” 

” I was half inclined to say so myself. Markham, at first. I 
assure you it was not by my advice that she went, for I dete.st 
that man as fervently as you can do—except, indeed, that his 
reformation would give me much greater pleasure than his 
death; but all I did was to inform her of the circumsUnce of his 
illness (the consequence of a fall from his horse in hunting), 
and to tell her that that unhappy person, iliss Myers, had left 
him some time ago.” 

•• It was ill done! Now, when he finds the convenience of her 
presence, he will make all manner of lying speeches and false, 
fair promises for the future, and she will believe him, and then 
her condition will be ten times worse and ten times more 
irremediable than before.” 

“ There does not appear to be much ground for such apprehen¬ 
sions at present,” said he, producing a letter from his pocket; 
■ from the account I received this morning, I should say 

It was her writing! Fy an irresistible impulse, I held out my 
Irind and the words—“ U*t me st*e it.” mvolunlanly passed 
mv hps. He was evidently reluctant to grant the request, but 
wliilc he hesitated, I snatched it from his hand. Recollecting 
invseU, however, the minute after, I olTcrcd to restore it. 

•• Here, take it,” said I, ” if you doiTt want me to read it. 
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“ No/’ replied he, you nmy read it if you like.” 

I read it, and so may you. 

Grassdalk, Nov. ^ih. 

” Dear Frederick, —I know you will be anxious to hear 
from me, and I will tell you all I can. .Mr. Huntingdon is very 
ill, but not dying, or in any immediate danger; and he is rather 
better at present than he was when I came. 1 found the house 
in sad confusion: Mrs. Greaves, Benson, every decent servant 
had left, and those that were come to supply their places were 
a negligent, disorderly set, to say no worse—I must change them 
again, if 1 stay. A professional nurse, a grim, hard old woman, 
had been hired to attend the wretched invalid. He suffers 
much, and has no fortitude to bear him through. The immediate 
injuries he sustained from the accident, however, were not very 
severe, and would, as the doctor says, have been but trifling 
to a man of temperate habits, but with liim it is very different. 
On the night of ray arriv'al, when I first entered lus room, he 
was lying in a kind of half delirium. He did not notice me till 
I spoke, and then he mistook me for another. 

“ ‘ Is it you, Alice, come again? ’ he murmured. ‘ What did 
you leave me for ? ’ 

It is I, Arthur—it is Helen, your wife,’ I replied. 

My wife! ’ said he, with a start. ‘ For heaven’s sake, don’t 
mention her !—1 have none. Devil take her,’ he cried, a moment 
after, ‘ and you too! What did you do it for? ’ 

1 said no more; but observing that he kept gazing towards 
the foot of the bed, I went and sat there, placing the light so as 
to shine full upon me, for I thought he might be djTng, and I 
wanted him to know me. For a long time he lay silently looking 
upon me, first with a vacant stare, then with a fixed gaze of 
strange growing intensity. At last he startled me by suddenly 
raising himself on liis elbow and demanding in a horrified 
whisper, with his eyes still fixed upon me—‘ Wlio is it? ’ 

“ ■ It is Helen Huntingdon/ said I, quietly rising at tlie same 
time, and removin" to a less conspicuous position. 

” ‘ 1 must be going mad,’ cried he, ‘ or something—dcliriou.s 
perhaps; but leave me, whoever you arc—1 can't lx;ar that 
w'hite face, and those eyes; for God's sake go, and send me 
somebody else, that doesn’t look like that! ’ 

“ I went at once, and sent the hired nurse; but next rnornin:: 
I ventured to enter his chamber again; and, taking the nurse's 
place by his bedside, I watched him and waited on him for 
several hours, showing myself as little as possible, and only 
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speaking when necessary, and then not above my breath. At 
first he addressed me as the nurse, but, on my crossing the room 
to draw up the window-blinds, in obedience to his directions, 
he said— 

“ ‘ No, it isn’t nurse; it's Alice. Stay >vith me—do! that old 
hag will be the death of me.’ 

" ‘ I mean to stay with you,’ said I. And alter that he would 
call me Alice, or some other name almost equally repugnant to 
my feelings. I forced myself to endure it for a while, fearing a 
contradiction might disturb him too much, but when, having 
asked for a glass of water, while I held it to his lips, he murmured, 
’Thanks, dearest!’ I could not help distinctly observing— 
' Vou would not say so if you knew me,’ intending to follow that 
up with another declaration of my identity, but he merely 
muttered an incoherent reply, so I dropped it again, till some 
time after, when, as I was bathing his forehead and temples 
with vinegar and water to relieve the heat and pain in his head, 
he observed—after looking earnestly upon me for some minute 
—‘ I have such strange fancies—I can't get rid of them, and 
they won’t let me rest; and the most singular and pertinacious 
of them all is your face and voice; they seem just like hers. I 
could swear at this moment, that she w'as by my side.’ 

“ ‘ She is,’ said I. 

" ‘ That seems comforUble,’ continued be, without noticing 
my words; ‘ and while you do it, the other fancies fade away— 
but this only strengthens. Go on—go on, till it vanishes too. 
I can’t sund such a mania as this; it w'ould kill me! ’ 

” ‘ It never will vanish,’ said I distinctly, ‘ for it is the tnith.’ 

“ ‘ The truth! ’ he cried, starting as if an asp had stung him. 
• You don’t mean to say that you arc really she? ’ 

“ * I do; but you needn’t shrink away from me, as if I were 
your greatest enemy: I am come to take care of you, and do 
what none of them would do.’ 

“‘For God’s sake, don t torment me now!’ cried he in 
pitiable agitation; and then he began to mutter bitter curses 
against me, or the evil fortune that had brought me there; while 
l”put down the sponge and basin, and resumed my scat at the 

bed-side. , ,, 1 , 

“ Where are they?’ said he—* have they all left me— 

servants and all? ’ 

“ ' There are servants within call if you want them; but you 
hud belter lie down now and be quiet: none of them could or 
would attend you as carefully as 1 shall do.’ 
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” ‘ I can’t understand it at all/ said he, in bewildered per¬ 
plexity. * Was it a dream that ’- and he covered his eyes 

with his hands, as if trying to unravel the mystery. 

“ ‘ No, Arthur, it was not a dream, that your conduct was such 
as to oblige me to leave you; but I heard that you were ill and 
alone, and I am come back to nurse you. You need not fear to 
trust me: tell me all your wants, and I will try to satisfy them. 
There is no one else to care for you; and 1 shall not upbraid 
you now.’ 

“ ‘ Oh! I see/ said he, with a bitter smile, ‘ it’s an act of 
Christian clrarity, whereby you hope to gain a higher seat in 
heaven for yourself, and scoop a deeper pit in hell for me.’ 

“ ‘ No; I came to offer you that comfort and assistance your 
situation required; and if 1 could benefit your soul as well as 
your body, and awaken some sense of contrition and ’- 

“‘Oh, yes; if you could overwhelm me with remorse and 
confusion of face, now’s the time. What have you done with 
my son? * 

‘ He is well, and you may see him some time if you will 
compose yourself, but not now.’ 

“ ‘ Where is he? ’ 

“ ‘ He is safe.’ 

“ ‘ Is he here? ’ 


“ ‘ Wherever he is, you will not sec him till you have promised 
to leave him entirely under my care and protection, and to let 
me take him away whenever and wherever I please, if I should 
hereafter judge it necessary to remove him again. But we will 
talk of that to-morrow: you must be quiet now.’ 

“ ‘ No, let me see him now. I promise, if it must be so.’ 

“‘No'- 


“ ' I swear it, as God is in heaven! Now then, let me see him.’ 

“ ‘ But I cannot trust your oaths and promises; I must have 
a written agreement, and you must sign it in presence of a 
witness—but not to-day, to-morrow,’ 

No, to-day—now,’ persisted he: and he was in such a state 
of feverish excitement, and so bent upon the immediate gratifica¬ 
tion of lus wish, that I thought it better to grant it at once, as 
I saw he would not rest till I did. But I was determined my 
sons interest should not be forgotten: and having clearly 
written out the promise I wished Mr. Huntingdon to give upon 
a slip of paper, I deliberately read it over to him, and made him 
sign it in the presence of Rachel. He begged I would not insist 
upon this: it was a useless exposure of my want of faith in his 
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word to the servant. I told him I was sorry, but since he had 
forfeited my confidence, he must take the consequence. He 
next pleaded inability to hold the pen. ‘ Then we must wait 
until you can hold it,’ said I. Upon which he s«iid he would try; 
but then he could not see to write. I placed my finger where the 
sigTiature was to be, and told him he might write his name in 
the dark, if he only knew where to put it. But he had not power 
to form the letters. ‘ In that case, you must be too ill to see the 
child,’ said I; and finding me inexorable, he at length managed 
to ratify the agreement; and I bade Rachel send the boy. 

“ All this may strike you as harsh, but I felt I must not lose 
my present advantage, and my son’s future welfare should not 
be sacrificed to any mistaken tenderness for this man’s feelings. 
Little Arthur had not forgotten liis father, but thirteen months 
of absence, during which he had seldom been permitted to hear 
a word about him, or hardly to whisper his name, had rendered 
liim somewhat shy; and when he w'as ushered into the darkened 
room where the sick man lay, so altered from his former self, witli 
fiercely-flushed face and vsildly-gleaming eyes—he instinctively 
clung to me, and stood looking on his father with a countenance 
expressive of far more awe than pleasure. 

“ ‘ Come here, Arthur,’ said the latter, extending his hand 
towards him. The child went, and timidly touched that burning 
hand, but almost started in alarm, when his father suddenly 
clutched his arm and drew him nearer to his side. 

• ‘ Do you know me? ’ asked Mr. Huntingdon, intently 

perusing his features. 

“ ‘ Yes.’ 

“ ‘ Who am I? ’ 

“ ‘ Papa.’ 

“ ‘ Arc YOU glad to sec me? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes.’ 

• ■ You re not!’ replied the disappointed parent, relaxing 

liis hold, and darling a vindictive glance at me. 

• iVrthur, thus released, crept back to me, and put his hand 
in mine. His father swore I had made the child hate him, and 
abused and cursed me bitterly. The inst;int he began I sent our 
son out of the room; and when he paused to breathe, I calmly 
assured him that he was entirely mistaken; 1 had never once 
allcmplcd to prejudice his child against him. 

“ ‘ I did indeed desire him to forget you, I said, and 
especially to forget the lessons you taught him; and for that 
cause and to lessen the danger of discovery, I own I have 
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generally discouraged his inclination to talk about you; but 
no one can blame me for that, I think/ 

“ The invalid only replied by groaning aloud, and rolling his 
head on a pillow in a paroxysm of impatience. 

“ ‘ I am in hell, already! * cried he. ‘ This cursed thirst is 
burning my heart to ashes I Will nobody-* 

“ Before he could finish the sentence, I had poured out a 
glass of some acidulated, cooling drink that was on the table, 
and brought it to him. He drai^ it greedily, but muttered, as 
I took away the glass— 

“ * I suppose you’re heaping coals of fire on my head— 
you think.’ 

“ Not noticing this speech, I asked if there was anything else 
I could do for him. 

" ‘ Yes; I II give you another opportunity of showing your 
Christian magnanimity,* sneered he:—‘ set my pillow straight, 
—and these confounded bedclothes.* I did so. * There—now 
get me another glass of that slop.’ I complied. ‘ This is delight- 
full isn’t it? ’ said he, with a malicious grin, as 1 held it to his 
lips—‘ you never hoped for such a glorious opportunity? * 

** * Now, sliall I stay with you ? * said I, as I replaced the glass 
on the table—‘ or will you be more quiet if I go and send 
the nurse? * 

“ ‘ Oh, yes, you’re wondrous gentle and obliging!—But you’ve 
driven me mad with it all! ’ responded he, with an impatient toss. 

“ ' ril leave you, then,* said I; and I withdrew, and did not 
trouble him with my presence again that day, except for a 
minute or two at a time, just to see how he was and what 
he wanted. 

“Next morning, the doctor ordered him to be bled; and 
after that, he was more subdued and tranquil. I passed half 
the day in his room at different intervals. My presence did not 
app^r to ^itate or irritate him as before, and he accepted my 
services quietly, without any bitter remarks—indeed he scarcely 
spoke at all, except to make known his wants, and hardly then. 
But on the morrow—tliat is, to-day—in proportion as he re- 
^vered from the state of exhaustion and stupefaction—his 
ill-nature appeared to revive. 

“ ‘ Oh, this sweet revenge I ’ cried he, when I had been doing 
all I could to make him comfortable and to remedy the careless¬ 
ness of his nurse. ‘ And you can enjoy it with such a quiet 
conscience too, because it’s all in the way of duty.’ 

“ * It is w'cll for me that I am doing my duty,' said I, with a 
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bitterness I could not repress, ‘ for it is the only comfort I have; 
and the satisfaction of my own conscience, it seems. Is the only 
reward I need look for! * 

“ He looked rather surprised at the earnestness of my manner. 
“ ‘ What reward did you look for? ’ he asked. 

“ * You will think me a liar if I tell you—but I did hope to 
benefit you: as well to better your mind as to alleviate your 
present sufferings; but it appears I am to do neither—your 
own bad spirit will not let me. As far as you are concerned., I 
have sacrificed my owm feelings, and all the little earthly comfort 
that was left me, to no purpose:—and every little thing I do for 
you is ascribed to self-righteous malice and refined revenge! ’ 

“ ‘ It’s all very fine, I dare say,’ said he, eyeing me with stupid 
amazement; ‘and of course 1 ouglit to be melted to tears of 
(xinitcncc and admiration at the sight of so much generosity 
and superhuman goodness,—but you see I can’t manage it. 
However, pray do me all the good you can, if you do really find 
any pleasure in it; for you perceive I am almost as miserable 
just now as you need wish to see me. Since you came, I confess, 
I have had better attendance than before, for these wretches 
neglected me shamefully, and all my old friends seem to have 
fairly forsaken me. I’ve had a dreadful time of it, I assure you: 
I sometimes thought I should have died—do you think there's 
iuiy chance? ’ 

‘ ' There's always a chance of death; and it is always well to 

live with such a chance in view.’ 

“ ‘ Yes, yes—but do you think there's any likelihood that 

this illness will have a fatal termination? ’ 

•‘I cannot tell; but, supposing it should, how are you 

prepared to meet the event? ’ 

• ‘ Why, the doctor told me I wasn’t to think about it, for I 
was sure to get better, if 1 stuck to his regimen and prescriptions.’ 

“ ‘ I hope you mav, Arthur; but neither the doctor nor I can 
speak with certainty in such a case; there is interna! injury, 
and it is difficult to know to what e.xtcnt.' 

’• ‘ 'i'hcre now! you want to sce.rc me to death.' 

“ ‘ No; but I don’t want to lull you to false security. If a 
consciousness of the uncertainty of life can dispose jou to 
serious and useful thoughts, I would not deprive you of the 
Umefit of such reflections, whether you do eventually recover 
or not. Docs the idea of death appal you very much? ’ 

“ ‘ It*s just the only thing I can t bear to think so u 

you VC any—^ 
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“ ‘ But it must come some time/ interrupted I; ‘ and if it 
be years hence, it will as certainly overtake you as if it came 
to-day,—and no doubt be as unwelcome then as now, unless 
you-’ 

“‘Oh, hang it! don't torment me with your preachments 
now, unless you want to kill me outright—1 can't stand it, I 
tell you. I’ve sufferings enough without that. If you think 
there’s danger, save me from it; and then, in gratitude. I'll 
hear whatever you like to say.’ 

“ I accordingly dropi>cd the unwelcome topic. ^Vnd now, 
Frederick, I think I may bring my letter to a close. From these 
details you may form your own judgment of the state of my 
patient, and of my own position and future prospects. Let me 
hear from you soon, and I will write again to tell you how we get 
on; but now that my presence is tolerated, and even required, 
in the sick-room, I shall have but little time to spare between 
my husband and my son,—for I must not entirely neglect the 
latter: it would not do to keep him always with Rachel, and 
I dare not leave him for a moment with any of the other ser¬ 
vants, or suffer him to be alone, lest he should meet them. If 
his father get worse, I shall ask Esther Hargrave to take 
charge of him for a time, till I have re-organised the household 
at least; but I greatly prefer keeping him under my own eye. 

“ 1 find myself in rather a singular position: I am exerting 
my utmost endeavours to promote the recovery and reforma¬ 
tion of my husband, and if 1 succeed, what shall I do? My duty, 
of course,—but how?—No matter; I can perform the task that 
is before me now, and God will give me strength to do whatever 
He requires here^ler.—Good-bye, dear Frederick, 

“ Helen Huntingdon.” 

“What do you think of it?” said Lawrence, as 1 silently 
refolded the letter. 

‘ It seems to me,” returned I, “ that she is casting lier pearls 
before swine. May they be satisfied with trampling them under 
their feet, and not turn again and rend her! But I shall say no 
more against her: I sec that she was actuated by the best and 
noblest motives in what she has done; and if the act is not a 
wise one, may Heaven protect her from its consequences! May 
I keep this letter, Lawrence.-^—you see she has never once 
mentioned me throughout—or made the most distant allusion 
to me; therefore, there can be no impropriety or harm in it.” 

“ And. therefore, why should you wish to keep it? ” 
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“ Were not these characters written by her hand? and were 
not these words conceived in her mind, and many of them 
spoken by her lips? ” 

“ Well,”’ said he. ^Vnd so I kept it; otherwise, Halford, you 
could never have become so thoroughly acquainted with its 
contents. 

“ And when you write,” said I, “ will you have the goodness 
to ask her if I may be permitted to enlighten my mother and 
sister on her real history and circumstances, just so far as is 
necessary to make the neighbourhood sensible of the shameful 
injustice they have done her? I want no tender messages, but 
just ask her tliat, and tell her it is the greatest favour she could 
do me; and tell her—no, nothing more.—You sec 1 know the 
address, and I might write to her myself, but 1 am so virtuous 
as to refrain.” 

Well, rU do this for you, Markliam.” 

“ And as soon as you receive an answer, you’ll let me know? ” 

“ If all be well. 1 11 come myself and tell you immediately.” 

' i lO 
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CHAPT^ XLVIIl 


Five or six da^s after thi^, Mr. Lawrence paid us the honour of 
a cal!; and when he and I were alone together—which I con¬ 
trived as soon as possible, by bringing him out to look at my 
cornstacks—he showed me another letter from liis sister. This 
one he was quite willing to submit to my longing gaze; he 
thought, I suppose, it would do me good. The only answer it 

gave to my message was this:— 

Mr. Markham is at liberty to make such revelations con¬ 
cerning me as he judges necessary. He will know that I should 
wish but little to be said on the subject. I hope he is well; but 

tell him he must not think of me.*’ 

I can give you a few c.xtracts from the rest of the letter, lor 

I w;is permitted to keep this also—perhaps, as an antidote to 

all pernicious hopes and fancies. 


“ He is decidedly better, but very low from the depressing 
effects of lus severe illness and the strict regimen he is obliged 
to observe—so opposite to all his previous liabits. It is deplor- 
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able to see how completely his past life has degenerated his once 
noble constitution, and vitiated the whole system of his organ¬ 
isation. But the doctor says he may now be considered out of 
danger, if he will only continue to observe the necessary restric¬ 
tions. Some stimulating cordials he must have, but they should 
be judiciously diluted and sparingly used; and I find it very 
difficult to keep him to this. At first, his extreme dread of deatli 
rendered the task an easy one; but in proportion as he feels his 
acute suffering abating, and sees the danger receding, the more 
intractable he becomes. Now, also, his appetite for food is 
beginning to return; and here, too, his long habits of self- 
indulgence are greatly against him. I watch and restrain him 
as well as I can, and often get bitterly abused for my rigid 
severity; and sometimes he contrives to elude my vigilance, 
and sometimes acts in opposition to my will. But now lie is so 
completely reconciled to my attendance in general that he is 
never satisfied when I am not by his side. I am obliged to be 
a little stiff with him sometimes, or he would make a complete 
slave of me; and I know it would be unpardonable weakness 
to give up all other interests for him. I have the servants to 
overlook, and my little Arthur to attend to,—and my own 
health too, all of which would be entirely neglected were I to 
satisfy his exorbitant demands. I do not generally sit up at 
night, for I think the nurse who has made it her business, is 
better qualified for such undertakings than I am; but still, an 
unbroken night's rest is what I but seldom enjoy, and never 
can venture to reckon upon; for my patient makes no scruple 
of calling me up at any hour when his wants or his fancies 
require my presence. But he is manifestly afraid of my displea¬ 
sure; and if at one time he tries my patience by his unreasonable 
exactions, and fretful complaints and reproaches, at another he 
depresses me by his abject submission and deprecatory self- 
abasement when he fears he has gone too far. But all this 1 can 
readily pardon; I know it is chiefly the result of his enfeebled 
frame and disordered nerves—what annoys me the most, is his 
occasional attempts at affectionate fondness that I can neither 
credit nor return; not that I hate him: his sufferings and my 
own laborious care have given him some claim to my regard— 
to my affection even, if he would only be quiet and sincere, p.nd 
content to let things remain as they are; but the more he tries 
to conciliate me, the more I shrink from liim and from the future. 

‘ Helen, what do you mean to do when I get well ? ' he asked 
this morning. ‘ Will you run away again? ' 

M •'^^5 
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It entirely depends upon your own conduct.’ 

I'll be ve^ good.’ 

‘ But if I find it necessary to leave you, Arthur, I shall not 
" run away you know I have your own promise that I may 
go whenever I please, and take my son with me.’ 

‘‘ ‘ Oh, but you slrall have no cause.’ And then followed a 
variety of professions, which I rather coldly checked. 

“ * Will you not forgive me then? ’ said he. 

« < Yes,—I have forgiven you; but I know you cannot love 
me as you once did—and I should be very sorry if you were to, 
for I could not pretend to return it; so let us drop the subject, 
and never recur to it again. By what I have done for you, you 
may judge of what I will do- if it be not incompatible with the 
higher duty I owe to my son (higher, because he never forfeited 
his claims, and because I hoi^e to do more good to him than 
I ran ever do to you); and if you wish me to feel kmdly 
towards you, it is deeds, not words, which must purchase my 
affection and esteem.’ 

“ His sole reply to this was a slight grimace, and a scarcely 
perceptible shrug. Alas, unhappy man! words, with him, .yc 
so much cheaper than deeds: it was as if I had said, Pounds, 
not pence, must buy the article you want.’ And then he siglyd 
a querulous, half-commiserating sigh, as if in pure regret thy 
he. the loved and courted of so many worshippers, should 
be now abandoned to the mercy of a harsh, exacting, cold- 
hearted woman like that, and even glad of what kindness she 


chose to bestow. , , , j- • j 

• “ It's a pitv,isn't it?’ said I; and whether I rightly divined 

his musings or not. the observation chimed in with his thoughts. 

for he answered—* It can’t be helped,’ with a rueful smile at 


my penetration. 


-1 have seen Esther Hargrave twice. She is a charming 
crculurc, but her blithe spirit is almost broken, and her sweet 
temper almost spoiled, by the sUU unremUUng persecutions 
of her mother in behalf of her rejected suitor—not violent, 
hut wearisome and unremitting like a continual ^ ® 

unnatural parent seems determined to make her daughter s life 

a burden, if she will not yield to her desires. 

‘Mamma docs all she can,’ said she to 
nivscU a burden and encumbrance to the family, and 
un-raleful, selfish, and undutiful daughter that ever was born, 
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and Walter, too, is as stem and cold and haughty as if he liatcd 
me outright. I believe I should have yielded at once if I had 
known from the beginning how much resistance would have 
cost me; but now, for very obstinacy’s sake, I will stand out! ’ 

“ ‘ A bad motive for a good resolve,’ I answered. * But, 
however, I know you have better motives, really, for your 
perseverance: and I counsel you to keep them still in view.’ 

Trust me I will. I threaten mamma sometimes, that I'll 
run avvay, and disgrace the family by earning my own liveli¬ 
hood, if she tomients me any more; and then that frightens 
her a little. But I will do it, in good earnest, if they don’t mind.’ 

“ ‘ Be quiet and patient awhile,’ said I, ‘ and better times 
will come.’ 

“ Poor girl I I w ish somebody that was worthy to possess her 
would come and take her away—don’t you, Frederick? ” 


If the perusal of this letter filled me with dismay for Helen’s 
future life and mine, there was one great source of consolation: 
it was now in my power to clear her name from every foul 
aspersion. The Milhvards and the Wilsons should see with 
their own eyes the bright sun bursting from the cloud—and 
they should be scorched and dazzled by its beams;—and my 
own friends too should see it—they whose suspicions had been 
such gall and wormwood to my soul. To effect this, I liad only 
to drop the seed into the ground, and it would soon become a 
stately, branching herb: a few words to my mother and sister, 
I knew, would suffice to spread the news throughout the whole 
neighbourhood, without any further exertion on my part. 

Rose was delighted; and as soon as I had told her all I 
thought proper—which was all I affected to know'—she flew 
with alacrity to put on her bonnet and shawl, and hasten to 
carry the glad tidings to the Milhvards and Wilsons—glad 
tidings, I suspect, to none but herself and Mary Millward— 
tliat steady, sensible girl, whose sterling worth had been so 
quickly perceived and duly valued by the supposed Mrs. Graham, 
m spite of her plain ouuide; and who, on her part, had been 
better able to see and appreciate that lady’s true character and 
qualities than the brightest genius among them. 

As I may never have occasion to mention her again, I mav 
as well tell you here, that she was at this time privately engaged 
to Kjclmd Wilson—a secret, I believe, to every one but them¬ 
selves. That worthy student was now at Cambridge, where his 
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most exemplary conduct and his diligent perseverance in the 
pursuit of learning carried him safely through, and eventually 
brought him with hard-earned honours, and an untarnished 
reputation, to the close of his collegiate career. In due time, he 
became Mr. Millward's first and only curate—for that gentle¬ 
man’s declining years forced him at Uist to acknowledge that 
the duties of his extensive parish were a little too much for 
those vaunted energies which he was wont to boast over his 
younger and less active brethren of the cloth. This was what 
the patient, faithful lovers had privately planned, and quietly 
waited for years ago; and in due time they were united, to the 
astonishment of the little world they lived in, that had long 
since declared them both bom to single blessedness; affirming 
it impossible that the pale, retiring bookworm should ever 
summon courage to seek a wife, or be able to obuin one if he 
did, and equally impossible that the plain looking, plain dealing, 
unattractive, unconciliating Miss Milhvard should ever find 

a husband. . , , . 

They still continued to live at the vicarage, the lady dividing 

her time between her father, her husband, and their poor 
parishioners,—and subsequently her rising family; and now 
that the Reverend Michael Milhvard has been gathered to his 
fatliers, full of years and honours, the Reverend Richard 
Wilson has succeeded him to the vicarage of Lindenhope, greatly 
to the satisfaction of its inhabitants, who had so long tried 
and fully proved his merits, and those of his excellent and 

well-loved partner. . ^ . 

If you arc interested in the after-fate of that lady s sister. 

I ran onlv tell you—what perhaps you have heard from another 
quartcr-'that some twelve or thirteen years ago she relieved the 
h ippy couple of her presence by marrying a wealthy tradesman 
of L_—; and I don’t envy him his bargain. I fear she leads 
him a rather uncomfortable life, though, happily, he is too dull 
to perceive the extent of his misfortune. I have little enough to 
do with her myself: we have not met for many years; but. 
I am well assured, she has not yet forgotten or forgiven either 
her former lover, or the lady whose superior qualities first 
opened his eyes to the folly of his boyish attachment. 

Xs for Richard Wilson’s sister, she, having been wholly unable 
lo*rc-rapturc Mr. Luvrence, or obtain any partner rich and 
elegant enough to suit her ideas of what the husband of Jane 
W iTson oiisht to be, is yet in single blessedness. Shortly after 
the death of her mother, she withdrew the light of her presence 
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from Ryecotc Farm, finding it impossible any longer to endure 
the rough manners and unsophisticated habits of her honest 
brother Robert and his worthy wife, or the idea of being iden¬ 
tified with such vulgar people in the eyes of the world,—and 

took lodgings in -, the county town, where she lived, and 

still lives, 1 suppose, in a kind of close-fisted, cold, uncomfortable 
gentility, doing no good to others, and but little to herself; 
spending her days in fancy work and scandal; referring 
frequently to her “ brother, the vicar,” and her ” sister, the 
vicar's lady,” but never to her brother, the farmer, ami her 
sister, the farmer's wife; seeing as much company as she can 
without too much expense, but loving no one and beloved by 
none—a cold-hearted, supercilious, keenly insidious, censorious 
old maid. 


CHAPTER XLIX 

Though Mr. Lawrence’s health was now quite re-established, 
my visits to Woodford were as unremitting as ever; though 
often less protracted than before. We seldom talked about 
•Mrs. Huntingdon; but yet we never met without mentioning 
lier, for I never sought his company but with the hope of hearing 
something about her, and he never sought mine at all, because 
he saw me often enough without. But I always began to talk 
of other things, and waited first to see if he would introduce 
the subject. If he did not, I would casually ask, ” Have you 
heard from your sister lately? ” If he said “ No,” the matter 
was drtippcd: if he said “ Yes,” I would venture to inquire, 
” How is she? ” but never *' How is her husband? ” though I 
might be burning to know; because I had not the hypocrisy 
to profess any anxiety for his recovery, and I had not the face 
to express any desire for a contrary result. Had 1 any such 
desire?—I fear I must plead guilty; but since you have heard 
my confession, you must hear my justification as well—a few 
of the excuses, at least, wherewith I sought to pacify my own 
accusing conscience. 

In the first place, you see his life did harm to others, and 
evidently no good to himself; and though I wished it to ter¬ 
minate, I would not have hastened its close, if, by the lifting of 
a finger, I could have done so, or if a spirit had whispered in my 
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car that a single effort of the will would be enough,—unless, 
indeed, I had the power to exchange him for some other victim 
of the grave, whose life might be of service to his race, and whose 
death would be lamented by his friends. But was there any 
harm in wishing that, among the many thousands whose souls 
would certainly be required of them before the year was over, 
this wretched mortal might be one? I thought not; and there¬ 
fore I wished with all my heart tlxat it miglit please Heaven to 
remove him to a better world, or if that might not be, still, to 
take him out of this; for if he were unfit to answer the summons 
now, after a warning sickness, and with such an angel by his 
side, it seemed but too certain that he never would be—that, 
on the contrary, returning health would bring returning lust 
and villainy, and as he grew more certain of recovery, more 
accustomed to her generous goodness, his feelings would become 
more callous, his heart more flinty and impervious to her per¬ 
suasive arguments—but God knew best. Meantime, however, 
1 could not but be anxious for the result of His decrees; knowing, 
as I did, that (leaving myself entirely out of the question) 
however Helen might feel interested in her husband s welfare, 
however, she might deplore liis fate, still while he lived she 


mubt be miserable. 

A fortnight passed away, and my inquiries were always 
answered in the negative. At length a welcome “ yes ” drew 
from me the second question. LawTcnce divined my anxious 
thoughts, and appreciated my reserve. I feared, at first, he 
was going to torture me by unsatisfactory replies, and either 
leave me quite in the dark concerning what I wanted to know, 
or force me to drag the information out of Iiim, morsel by 
morsel, by direct inquiries—* and serve you right,” you will 
cay but he was more merciful; and in a little while, he put 
Ills sister’s letter into my hand. I silently read it, and restored 
It to him without comment or remark. This mode of procedure 
suited him so well, that thereafter he always pursued the plan 
of showing me her letters at once, when I inquired after her, if 
there were any to show—it was so much less trouble than to tell 
me their contents; and I received such confidences so quietly 
and discreetly that he was never induced to discontinue them. 

But 1 devoured those precious letters with my eyes, and 
never let them go till tlicir contents were stamped upon my 
mind- and when I got home, the most important pass;igcs were 
entered in my diary among the remarkable events of tlie day. 

The first of these communications brought intelligence of a 
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serious relapse in Mr. Huntingdon’s illness, entirely the result 
of his own infatuation in persisting in the indulgence of his 
appetite for stimulating drink. In vain had she remonstrated, 
in vain she had mingled his >vine wth water: her arguments 
and entreaties were a nuisance, her interference was an insult 
so intolerable, tliat, at length, on finding she iiad covertly 
diluted the pale port that was brought him, he threw the bottle 
out of the window, swearing he would not be cheated like a baby, 
ordered the butler, on pain of instant dismissal, to bring a bottle 
of the strongest wine in the cellar, and affirming that he should 
have been well long ago if he had been let to have his own way, 
but she wanted to keep him weak in order that she might have 
him under her thumb—but by the Lord Harry, he would have 
no more humbug—^seized a glass in one hand, and a bottle in 
the other, and never rested till he had drunk it dry. Alarming 
symptoms were the immediate result of his “ imprudence,” a.s 
she mildly termed it—symptoms which had rather increased 
than diminished since; and this was the cause of her delay in 
»Titing to her brother. Every former feature of his malady had 
returned with augmented virulence; the slight external wound, 
half healed, had broken out afresh; internal inflammation had 
taken place, which might terminate fatally if not soon removed. 
Of course, the wretched sufferer’s temper w<as not improved by 
his calamity—in fact, I suspect it was wellnigh insupportable, 
though his kind nurse did not complain; but she said she had 
been obliged at last to give her son in charge to Esther Hargrave, 
as her presence was so constantly required in the sick-room that 
she could not possibly attend to him herself; and though the 
child had begged to be allowed to continue with her there, and 
to help her to nurse his papa, and though she had no doubt he 
would have been very good and quiet—she could not think of 
subjecting his young ^d tender feelings to the sight of so much 
suffering, or of allowing him to witness his father's impatience 
or hear the dreadful language he was wont to use in his 
paroxysms of pain or irritation. 

llie latter, continued she, ” most deeply regrets tlie step 
that has occasioned his relapse,—but, as usual, he throws the 
blame upon me. If I had reasoned with him like a rational 
creature, he says, it never would have liappcned; hut to be 
throated like a baby or a fool, was enough to put any man past 

and drive him to assert his independence even at 
the sacrifice of his own interest—he forgets how often I had 
reasoned him ‘ past his patience ’ before. He appears to be 
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sensible of his danger; but nothing can induce him to behold it 
in the proper light. The other night while I was waiting on him, 
and just as I had brought him a draught to assuage his burning 
thirst—he observed, with a return of his former sarcastic 


bitterness— 

“‘•Yes, you’re mighty attentive now!—I suppose there s 

nothing you wouldn’t do for me now? * 

“ ‘ You know,’ said I, a little surprised at his manner, ‘ that 

I am willing to do anything I can to relieve you.' 

“ ‘ Yes, now, my immaculate angel; but when once you have 
secured your reward, and find yourself safe in heaven, and me 
howlin" in hcll-firc, catch you lifting a finger to serve me then! 

_you'll look complacently on, and not so much as dip the 

tip of'your finger in water to cool my tongue! ’ 

“ ‘ If so it will be because of the great gulf over which I 
cannot pass; and if I could look complacently on in such a 
case it would be only from the assurance that you were being 
nurified from your sins, and fitted to enjoy the happiness I felt. 
—But are you determined, Arthur, that I shall not meet you 


in heaven?’ , , ^ , ui i ^ i !»• 

“ ‘ Humph ! What should I do there, I should like to know? 

“ ‘ Indeed I cannot tell; and I fear it is too certain that your 

t:.stes and feelings must be widely altered before you can have 

anv enjoyment there. But do you prefer sinking, without an 

effort into the state of torment you picture to yourself? 

“ ‘ Oh it’s all a fable,’ said he contemptuously. 

Are vou sure, Arthur? are you quite sure? Because if 

there ^s any doubt, and if you should find yourself mistaken 

after all, when it is too late to turn ^ • j t ^ ‘ KIt^ 

“* It would be rather awkward to be sure, said he.^ but 

don't bother me now-I m not going to die yet. I / mid 
won't ’ he added vehemently, as if suddenly struck with the 
appalling aspect of that terrible event. ‘ Helen you must save 
me' ■ And he earnestly seized my hand, and looked into my 
face with such imploring eagerness that my heart bled for him, 

and I could not speak for tears.’’ 


The next letter brought intelligence that the malady was 
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north. His wife had accompanied him, as much for the pleasure 
of seeing her dear friend from whom she had been parted so 
long, as to visit her mother and sister. 

Mrs. Huntingdon expressed herself glad to see Milicent once 
more, and pleased to behold her so happy and well. “ She is 
now at the Grove,” continued the letter, ” but she often calls 
to see me. Mr. Hatterslcy spends much of his time at Arthur s 
bedside. With more good feeling than I gave him credit for, he 
evinces considerable sympathy for his unhappy friend, and is 
far more willing than able to comfort him. Sometimes he tries 
to joke and laugh %vith him, but that will not do: sometimes 
he endeavours to cheer him with talk about old times; and 
this at one time may serve to divert the sufferer from his own 
sad thoughts; at another, it will only plunge him into deeper 
melancholy than before; and then ilattersley is confounded, 
and knows not what to say,—unless it be a timid suggestion that 
the clergyman might be sent for. But Arthur will never consent 
to that: he knows he has rejected the clergyman’s well-meant 
admonitions with scoffing levity at other times, and cannot 
dream of turning to him for consolation now. 

Mr. Ilattersley sometimes offers his services instead of mine, 
but Arthur will not let me go: that strange whim still increases 
as his strength declines—the fancy to have me always by his 
side. I hardly ever leave him, except to go into the next room, 
where 1 sometimes snatch an hour or so of sleep when he is 
quiet; but even then, the door is left ajar that he may know 
me to be within call. I am with him now', while I write; and I 
fear my occupation annoys him; though I frequently break 
off to attend to him, and though Mr. Hatterslcy is also by his 
side. That gentleman came, as he said, to beg a holiday for me, 
that I might have a run in the park, this fine, frosty morning, 
with Milicent, and Esther, and little Arthur, whom he had driven 
over to see me. Our poor invalid evidently felt it a heartless 
proposition, and would have felt it still more heartless in me to 
accede to it. I therefore said I would only go and speak to 
them a minute, and then come back. I did but exchange a few 
words with them, just outside the portico—inhaling the fresh, 
bracing air as I stood—and then, resisting the eiirncst and 
eloquent entreaties of all three to stay a little longer, and join 
them in a walk round the garden, I tore myself away and 
returned to my patient, f had not been absent fiv’e minutes, 
but he reproached me bitterly for my levity and neglect. His 
friend espoused my cause— 
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“ ‘ Nay, nay, Huntingdon/ said he, ‘ you’re too hard upon her 
—she must have food and sleep, and a mouthful of fresh air 
now and then, or she can’t stand it, I tell you. Look at her, man, 
she’s worn to a shadow already.* 

“ ‘ What arc her sufferings to mine? ’ said the poor invalid. 
* You don't grudge me these attentions, do you, Helen? ’ 

“ ‘ No, Arthur, if I could really serve you by them. I would 
give my life to save you, if I might.’ 

“ ‘ Would you, indeed?—No? ’ 

“ ‘ Most willingly, I would.’ 

“ ‘ Ah! that's because you think yourself more fit to die! ’ 

“ There was a painful pause. He was evidently plunged 
in gloomy reflections, but while I pondered for something to 
say, that might benefit without alarming him, Hattersley, 
whose mind had been pursuing almost the same course, broke 
silence with— 

“ ‘ I say, Huntingdon, I would send for a parson of some sort. 
—If you didn't like the vicar, you know, you could have his 
curate or somebody else.’ 

“ ‘ No; none of them can benefit me if she can’t/ was the 
answer. And the tears gushed from his eyes as he earnestly 
exclaimed—‘ Oh, Helen, if I had listened to you, it never would 
have come to this! And if I had heard you long ago—Oh, God * 
how different it would have been! ’ 

■ ‘ Hear me now, then, Arthur,’ said I, gently pressing his 
hand. 

“ ‘ It’s too late, now/ said he despondingly. ^Vnd after that 
another paroxysm of pain came on; and then his mind began 
to wander, and we feared his death was approaching; but an 
opiate was administered, his sufferings began to abate, he 
gradually became more composed, and at length sank into a kind 
of slumber. He has been quieter since; and now HatUrsley 
has left him, cxprc.ssing a hope that he shall find him better 
when he calls to-morrow. 

“ ‘ Perhaps 1 may recover,’ he replied, ‘ who knows?—this 
may have been the crisis. What do you think, Helen? ’ 

“ Unwilling to depress him, I gave the most cheering answer 
I could, but still recommended him to prepare for the possibility 
of wh«at I inly faired was but too certain. But he w.is deter¬ 
mined to hope. Shortly after, he relapsed into a kind of doze 
—but now he groans again. 

“ There is a sudden change. Suddenly he called me to his 
side, with such a strange c.xcitcd manner that I feared he was 
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delirious—but he was not. ' That was the crisis, Helen! ’ said 
he delightedly—“ I had an infernal pain here—it is quite gone 
now; I never was so easy since the fall—Quite gone, by heaven 1 * 
and he clasped and kissed my hand in the very fulness of his 
heart; but, finding I did not participate his joy, he quickly flung 
it from him, and bitterly cursed my coldness and insensibility. 
How could I reply Kneeling beside liim, I took his hand and 
fondly pressed it to my lips—for the first time since our separa¬ 
tion—and told him as well as tears would let me speak, that it 
was not that that kept me silent; it was the fear that this 
sudden cessation of pain was not so favourable a symptom as he 
supposed. I immediately sent for the doctor. We are now 
anxiously awaiting him: I will tell you what he says. There is 
still the same freedom from pain—the same dcadness to all 
sensation where the suffering was most acute. 

My worst fears are realised—mortification has commenced. 
The doctor has told him there is no hope—no words can describe 
his anguish. I can write no more.'* 


The next was still more distressing in the tenor of its contents. 
The sufferer was fast approaching dissolution—dragged almost 
to the verge of that awful chasm he trembled to contemplate, 
from which no agony of prayers or tears could save him. 
Nothing could comfort him now ; Hattersley’s rough attempts 
at consolation were utterly in vain. The world was nothing to 
him: life and all its interests, its petty cares and transient 
pleasures, were a cruel mockery. To talk of the past, was to 
torture him with vain remorse; to refer to the future, was to 
increase his anguish; and yet to be silent, was to leave him a 
prey to his own regrets and appreliensions. Often he dwelt 
with shuddering minuteness on the fate of his perishing clay 
—the slow, piecemeal dissolution already invading his frame; 
the shroud, the coffin, the dark, lonely grave, and all the 
horrors of corruption. 

If I try, said his afflicted wife, “ to divert him from these 
things to rai.se his thoughts to higher themes, it is no belter: 
— Worse and worse I ’ he groans. ‘ If there be really life beyond 
the tomb, and judgment after death, how can I face it? ’—I 
cannot do him any good; he will neither be enlightened, nor 
roused, nor comforted by anything I say; and yet he clings to 
me w-ith unrelenting i>ertinacity—with a kind of cliildish do.s- 
peration, as if I could save him from the fiitc he dreads. He 
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keeps me night and day beside him. He is holding my left 
hand now, while I WTite; he has held it thus for hours: some¬ 
times clutching my arm with violence—the big drops starting 
from his forehead, at the thoughts of what he sees, or thinks 
he sees before him. If I withdraw my hand for a moment, it 
distresses him— 

“ ‘ Stay with me, Helen,’ he says; Met me hold you so: it 
seems as if harm could not reach me while you are here. But 
death will come—it is coming now—fast, fast!—and—Oh, if 
1 could Mieve there was nothing after! ’ 

“ ‘ Don’t try to believe it, Arthur; there is joy and glory 
after, if you will but try to reach it! ’ 

“'What, for me?’ he said, with something like a laugh. 
‘ Are we not to be judged according to the deeds done in the 
body? Where’s the use of a probationary existence, if a man 
may spend it as he pleases, just contrary to God’s decrees, and 
then go to heaven with the best—if the vilest sinner may win 
the reward of the holiest saint, by merely saying, “ I repent”?’ 

■ ‘ But if you sincerely repent-’ 

“ ‘ I can’t repent; I only fear.’ 

“ ‘ You only regret the past for its consequences to yourself?’ 
“ ‘ Just so—except that I'm sorry to have wronged you, 

Nell, because you’re so good to me.’ 

“ ‘ Think of the goodness of God, and you cannot but be 

grieved to have offended Him.’ 

“ ‘ What is God—I cannot sec Him or hear Him?—God is 


only an idea.’ , ^ , j 

“ ‘ God is Infinite Wisdom, and Power, and Goodness—and 

Love; but if this idea is too vast for your human faculties— 
if your mind loses itself in its overwhelming infinitude, fix it 
on Him who condescended to take our nature upon who 

was raised to heaven even in His glorified human body, m 
whom the fulness of the Godhead shines.’ . 

“ But he only shook his head and sighed. Then, m another 
paroxysm of shuddering horror, he tightened his grasp on my 
hand and arm, and groaning and lamenting, still clung to me 
with that wild, desperate earnestness so harrowing to my soul, 
because I know I cannot help him. I did my best to soothe 


and comfort him. ...» . i vi v*.... 

“ ‘ Death is so terrible,’ he cried, I cannot bear it. Vou 

don't know, Helm—you can't imagine what it is, because you 

haven't it bclorc you; and when I m buried, pu 11 

your old ways and be as happy as ever, and all the world will 
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go on just as busy and merry as if I had never been; while 
I- ’* He burst into tears. 

“ ‘ You needn’t let that distress you/ I said; ‘ we sliall all 
follow you soon enough.’ 

“ * I wish to God I could take you with me now! ’ he 
exclaimed, ‘ you should plead for me.’ 

** ‘ No man can deliver his brother, nor make agreement 
unto God for him/ I replied: * it cost more to redeem their 
souls—it cost the blood of an incarnate God, perfect and sinless 
in Himself, to redeem us from the bondage of the evil one:— 
let Him plead for you.* 

“ But I seem to speak in vain. He does not now, as formerly, 
laugh these blessed truths to scorn: but still he cannot trust, or 
will not comprehend them. He cannot linger long. He suffers 
dreadfully, and so do those that wait upon him—but I will 
not harass you with further details: I have said enough, I 
think, to convince you that I did well to go to him.” 


Poor, poor Helen! dreadful indeed her trials must have 
been! And I could do nothing to lessen them—nay, it almost 
seemed as if I had brought them upon her myself, by my own 
secret desires; and whether I looked at her husband's sufferings 
or her own, it seemed almost like a judgment upon myself for 
having cherished such a wish. 

I he next day but one there came another letter. That too 
was put into my liands without a remark, and these are its 
contents— 

Drc. 5/A. 

“ He is gone at last. I sat beside him all night, with my hand 
f^t locked in his, watching the changes of his features and 
listening to his failing breath. He had been silent a long time, 
and I thought he would never speak again, when he murmured, 
faintly but distinctly— 

“ ‘ Pray for me, Helen! ’ 

“ ‘ I do pray for you—ever>’ hour and every minute, Arthur; 
but you must pray for yourself.’ 

“His lips moved, but emitted no sound;—then Ins looks 
became unsettled; and, from the incoherent half-uttcrcd words 
that escaped him from time to time, supposing him to be now 
unconscious, I gently disengaged my hand from his, intending 
to steal away for a breath of air, for I was almost ready to 
faint; but a convulsive movement of the fini:crs, and a faintlv 
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whispered ‘ Don’t leave me! ’ immediately recalled me: I took 
his hand again, and held it till he was no more—and then I 
fainted: it was not grief; it was exhaustion, that, till then, 
1 had been enabled successfully to combat. Oh, Frederick! 
none can imagine the miseries, bodily and mental, of that 
death-bed! How could I endure to think that that poor 
trembling soul was hurried away to everlasting torment? it 
would drive me mad! But, tliank God, I have hope—not 
only from a vague dependence on the possibility that penitence 
and pardon might have reached him at the last, but from the 
blessed confidence that, through whatever purging fires the 
erring spirit may be doomed to pass—whatever fate awaits it, 
still,"it is not lost, and God, who hateth nothing that He hath 
made, wnll bless it in the end! 

His body will be consigned on Thursday to that dark grave 
he so much dreaded; but the coffin must be closed as soon as 
possible. If you will attend the funeral come quickly, for 

I need help. 

Helen Huntingdon. 


CHAPTER L 

On reading this, I had no reason to disguise my joy and hope 
from Frederick LawTcnce, for I had none to be ashamed of. 
I felt no joy but that his sister was at length released from her 
afilictivc. ovcrwliclming toil—no hope but that she would m 
time recover from the effects of it, and be suffered to rest in 
peace and quietness, at least, for the remainder of her life 
I c.Npencnccd a painful commiseration for her unhappy husband 
(though fully aware that he had brought every particle of his 
sufferings upon himself, and but too well deserved them aU), 
and a profound sympathy for her own afflictions, and deep 
anxiety for the consequences of those harassing cares, those 
dreadful vigils, that inccssiint and deleterious confinement beside 
a living coV"'^—^ persuaded she had not hinted half 

the sufferings slie had had to endure. . i . 

“ You will go to her, Lawrence? ” said I, as I put the letter 

into his hand. 

“ Yes. immediately.” . 

“That’s right! I’ll leave you, then, to prepare for your 

departure.” 
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“ I've done tlint already, wljile you were reading tlic letter, 
and before you came; and the carriage is now coming round 
to the door.” 

Inly approving his promptitude, I bade him good morning, 
and withdrew. He gave me a searching glance as we pressed 
each other’s hands at parting; but wliatever he sought in my 
countenance, he saw there nothing but the most becoming 
gravity—it might be, mingled with a little sternness in momen¬ 
tary resentment at what I suspected to be passing in his mind. 

Hud I forgotten my owm prospects, my ardent love, my 
pertinacious hopes? It seemed like sacrilege to revert to them 
now, but I liad not forgotten them. It was, however, with a 
gloomy sense of the darkness of those prospects, the fallacy 
of those hopes, and the vanity of tliat affection, that I reflected 
on those things as I remounted my horse and slowly journeyed 
homewards. Mrs. Huntingdon was free now; it was no longer 
a crime to think of her—but did she ever think of me?—not 
now—of course it was not to be expected—but would she, when 
this shock was over?—In all the course of her correspondence 
with her brother (our mutual friend, as she herself had called 
him), she had never mentioned me but once—and that was from 
necessity. This, alone, afforded strong presumption that 1 
was already forgotten; yet tliis was not the worst: it might 
have been her sense of duty that liad kept her silent, she might 
be only trying to forget; but in addition to this, 1 had a gloomy 
conviction that the awful realities she had seen and felt, her 
reconciliation with the man she liad once loved, his dreadful 
sufferings and death, must eventually efface from her mind all 
traces of her passing love for me. She might recover from these 
hon-ors so far as to be restored to her former health, her tran¬ 
quillity, her cheerfulness even—but never to those feelings which 
would appear to her, henceforth, as a fleeting fancy, a vain, 
illusive dream; especially as there was no one to remind her of 
my existence—no means of assuring her of my fervent constancy, 
now llxat we were so far apart, and delicacy forbade me to see 
her or to write to her, for montlis to come at least. And how 
could I engage her brother in my behalf? how could I break 
that icy crust of shy reserve? Perhaps he would disapprove of 
my attachment now, as highly as before; perhaps he would 
think me too poor—too lowly bom, to match with his sister? 
Yes, there was another barrier: doubtless there was a wide 
distinction between the rank and circumstances of Mrs. Hunting¬ 
don, the lady of Grassdale Manor, and those of Mrs. Graham 
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the artist, the tenant of Wildfcll Hall; and it might be deemed 
presumption in me to offer my hand to the former—by the 
world, by her friends—if not by herself—a penalty I might 
brave, if I were certain she loved me; but otherwise, how could 
I ? And, finally, her deceased husband, with his usual selfishness, 
might have so constructed his will as to place restrictions upon 
her marrying again. So that you see I had reasons enough for 
despair if I chose to indulge it. 

Nevertheless, it was with no small degree of impatience that 
I looked forward to Mr. Lawrence s return from Grassdale— 
impatience that increased in proportion as his absence was pro¬ 
longed. He stayed away some ten or twelve days. All very 
right that he should remain to comfort and help his sister, but 
he might have written to tell me how she was,—or at least 
to tell me when to expect his return; for he might have known 
I was suffering tortures of anxiety for her, and uncertainty for 
my own future prospects. And when he did return, all he told 
me about her was, that she had been greatly exltausted and 
worn by her unremitting exertions in behalf of that man who 
had been the scourge of her life, and had dragged her with him 
nearly to the portals of the grave, and was still inuch shaken 
and depressed by his melancholy end and the circumstances 
attendant upon it; but no word in reference to me—no intima¬ 
tion that my name had ever passed her lips, or even been spoken 
in her presence. To be sure, I asked no questions on the subject: 
I could not bring my mind to do so, believing, as I did, that 
Lawrence was indeed averse to the idea of my union witli 
his sister. 

I saw that he expected to he further questioned concerning 
his visit, and 1 saw too, with the keen perception of awakened 
jealousy, or alarmed self-esteem—or by whatever name I ought 
to call it—tiiat he rather shrank from that impending scrutiny, 
and was no less pleased llian surprised to find it did not come. 
Of course, I was burning with anger, but pride obliged me to 
suppress my feelings, and preserve a smooth face-or at least 
a stoic calmness—throughout the interview'. It was well it did. 
for reviewing the matter in my sober judgment, I must say it 
would have been higiily absurd and improper to have quaiTcllcd 
with him on such an occasion: I must confess too that 1 wronged 
him in my heart: the tmth was, he liked me vcr>' well, but he 
was fully aware that a union between Mrs. Huntingdon and me 
would be what the world calls a mesalliance; and it was not in 
his nature to set the world at defiance;—especially in such a 
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case as this, for its dread laugh, or ill-opinion, would be far mure 
terrible to him directed against his sister than himself. Had he 
believed that a union was necessary to the happiness of both, 
or of either, or had he known how fervently I loved her, he 
would have acted differently; but seeing me so calm and cool, 
he would not for the world disturb my philosophy; and though 
refraining entirely from any active opposition to the match, 
he would yet do nothing to bring it about, and would much 
rather take the part of prudence, in aiding us to overcome our 
mutual predilections, than that of feeling, to encourage tliem. 
“ And he was in the right of it,” you will say. Perhaps he was 
—at any rate, I had no business to feel so bitterly against him 
as 1 did; but I could not then regard the matter in such a 
moderate light; and, after a brief conversation upon indifferent 
topics, I went away, suffering all the pangs of wounded pride 
and injured friendship, in addition to those resulting from the 
fear that I was indeed forgotten, and the knowledge that she 
I loved was alone and afflicted, suffering from injured health 
and dejected spirits, and I was forbidden to console or assist 
her—forbidden even to assure her of my s>Tnpathy, for the 
transmission of any such message through Mr. I^wrcnce was 
now completely out of the question. 

But what should I do? I would wait, and see if she wouhl 
notice me, which of course she would not, unless by some kind 
message entrusted to her brother, that, in all probability, he 
would not deliver, and then—dreadful thought!—she would 
think me cooled and changed for not returning it, or, perhaps, 
he had already given to her understand that I had ceased to 
think of her. I would wait, however, till the six months after 
our parting were fairly passed (which would be about the close 
of February), and then I would send her a letter modestly re¬ 
minding her of her former permission to write to her at the close 
of that period, and hoping I might avail myself of it, at least 
to express my heartfelt sorrow for her late afflictions, my just 
appreciation of her generous conduct, and my hope that licr 
health was now completely re-established, and that she would, 
some time, be permitted to enjoy those blessings of a peaceful 
happy life, which had been denied her so loni;, but which none 
could more truly be said to merit than herself,—adding a few 
words of kind remembrance to my little friend Arthur, with a 
hope that he had not forgotten me, and, perhaps, a few more 
in reference to bygone times, to the delightful hours 1 had passed 
m her society, and my unfading recollection of lliem, which was 
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ilie salt and solace of my life, and a hope that her recent troubles 
had not entirely Ixinished me from her mind. If she did not 
answer this, of course I should write no more: if she did (as 
surely she wouhl, in some fashion), my future proceedings should 
be regulated by her reply. 

Ten weeks was long to wait in such a miserable state of 
uncertainty, but courage! it must be endured; and meantime 
I wouh) continue to sec Lawrence now and then, though not so 
often as before, and I would still pursue my habitual inquiries 
after his sister, if he had lately heard from her, and how she 
was, and notliing more. 

I did so, and the answers I received were always provokingly 
limited to the letter of the inquiry: she was much as usual: 
she made no complaints, but the tone of her hist letter evinced 
great depression of mind: she said she was better: and, finally, 
she said sbe was well, and very busy with her son’s education, 
and with the management of her late husband s property, and 
the regulation of )jis affairs. The rascal had never told me how 
tliat property was disposed, or whether Mr. Huntingdon had 
died mtistate or not; and I would sooner die than ask him, 
lest he sliould misconstrue into covetousness my desire to 
know. He never offered to show me his sister's letters now, 
and I never hinted a wish to sec them. February, however, 
was approaching; December w;is past; January, at length, 
was almost over—a few more weeks, and then, certain dcspiiir 
or renewal of hope would put an end to this long agony 


of suspense. 

But alas! it was just about that time she was railed to sustain 
another blow in tlie death of her uncle, a worthless old fellow 
enough in himself, I dare say, 1ml he had always shown more 
kindness and affection to tier thrm to any oUicr creiUure, and she 
had always been acca.stomcd to regard him as a parent. She was 
with him when he died, and had assisted her aunt to nurse 
him during the last stage of his illness. Her brother went to 
Staninglcy to attend tlic funcrid, and told me, upon his return, 
that she w.as still there, endeavouring to cheer her aunt with 
licr presence, and likclv to remain some time. This was Uul 
news for me, for while' she continued there I could not write 
to her as I did not know the address, and would not ask it of 
him. But week followed week, and every time I inquired about 

licr she was still at Staninglcy. 

‘ Where is Staninglcy? ” 1 asked at last. 

.. _sliire,” was the brief reply; and there was somethmg 
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so cold and dry in the manner of it, that I was effectually 
deterred from requesting a more definite account. 

“ When will she return to Grassdale? was my next question 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Confound it! ” I muttered. 

“Why, Markham?” asked my companion, with an air of 
innocent surprise. But I did not deign to answer him, save by 
a look of silent sullen contempt, at which he turned away, and 
contemplated the carpet with a slight smile, half pensive, half 
amused; but quickly looking up, he began to talk of other 
subjects, trying to draw me into a cheerful and friendly con- 
versation, but I was too much irritated to discourse with him, 
and soon took leave. 

You see Lawrence and I somehow could not manage to get 
on very well together. The fact is, I believe, we were both of 
us a little too touchy. It is a troublesome thing, Halford, this 
susceptibility to affronts where none are intended. I am no 
martyr to it now, as you can bear me witness: I have learned 
to be merry and wise, to be more easy with myself and more 
indulgent to my neighbours, and I can afford to laugh at both 
Lawrence and you. 

Partly from accident, partly from wilful negligence on my 
part (for I was really beginning to dislike him), several weeks 
elapsed before I saw my friend again. When we did meet, it 
was he that sought me out. One bright morning, early in 
June, he came into the field where I was just commencing 
my hay harvest. 

“ It is long since I saw you, Markham,” said he, after the 
first few words had passed between us. ” Do you never mean 
to come to Woodford again? ” 

‘‘ I called once, and you were out.” 

“ I was sorry, but that was long since; I hoped you would 
call again, and now I have called, and you were out, which you 
generally are, or I would do myself the pleasure of calling more 
frequently; but being determined to see you this time, I have 
left my pony in the lane, and come over hedge and ditch to join 
you; for 1 am about to leave Woodford for a while, and may not 
have the pleasure of seeing you again for a month or two.” 

“ Where are you going? ” 

To Grassdale first,” said he, with a half-smile he would 
wnllingly have suppressed if he could. 

“ To Grassdale! Is she there, then? ” 

‘ \es, but in a day or two she will leave it to accompany Mrs. 
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Maxwell to F-for the benefit of the sea air, and I shall go 

with them.” (F- was at that time a quiet but respectable 

watering-place: it is considerably more frequented now.) 

Lawrence seemed to expect me to take advantage of this 
circumstance to entrust him with some sort of a message to 
his sister; and I believe he would have undertaken to deliver 
it without any material objections, if I had had the sense to 
ask him, though of course he would not offer to do so, if I was 
content to let it alone. But I could not bring myself to make 
the request; and it was not till after he was gone, that I saw how 
fair an opportunity I had lost; and then, indeed, I deeply 
regretted my stupidity and my foolish pride, but it was now 
too late to remedy the evil. 

He did not return till towards the latter end of August. He 

wrote to me twice or thrice from F-, but his letters were rnost 

provokingly unsatisfactor)', dealing in generalities or in tnfies 
that I cared nothing about, or replete with fancies and reflections 
equally unwelcome to me at the time, saying next to nothing 
about his sister, and little more about liimself. I would wait, 
however, till he came back; perhaps I could get something 
more out of him then. At all events, I would not write to her 
now while she was with him and her aunt, who doubtless would 
be still more hostile to my presumptuous aspirations than 
himself. When she was returned to the silence and solitude of 

her own home it would be my fittest opportunity. 

When I^wrcncc came, however, he was as reserved as ever 
on the subject of my keen an.xiety. lie told me tha^t his sister 
had derived considerable benefit from her stay at r- , that 
her son was quite well, and-alas! that both of them were 
eone with Mrs. Maxwell, back to Staningley and there they 
stayed at least three months. But instead of bonng you with 
mv chaurin, my expectations and disappointmenu, my fluctua¬ 
tions of dull despondency and flickering hope, my varying 

resolutions, now to drop it, and now to 
make a bold push, and now to let things pass and patiently 
•ibidc mv time.—I will employ myself in settling the businc^ 
of one two of the characters, introduced in the course of tins 
narrative, whom I may not have occasion to mention again. 

Some time belore Mr. Huntingdon s death. Lady ^wlwrough 
eloped with another gallant to the Continent, where, having 

lived awhile in recklc.ss gaiety and dissipation, they 

and narted She went dashing on for a season, but years came 

and money went: she sunk, at length, in difficulty and debt. 
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disgrace and misery; and died at last, as I have heard, in 
penury, neglect, and utter wretchedness. But this might be 
only a report: she may be living yet for anything I or any of 
her relatives or former acquaintances can tell; for they have 
all lost sight of her long years ago, and would as thoroughly 
forget her if they could. Her husband, however, upon this 
second misdemeanour, immediately sought and obtained a 
divorce, and, not long after, married again. It Wiis well he did, 
for Lord Lowborough, morose and moody as he seemed, was 
not the man for a bachelor’s life. No public interests, no am¬ 
bitious projects, or active pursuits,—or ties of friendship even 
(if he had had any friends), could compensate to him for the 
absence of domestic comforts and endearments. He had a son 
and a nominal daughter, it is true, but they too painfully 
reminded him of their mother, and the unfortunate little Anna- 
bella was a source of perpetual bitterness to his soul. He had 
obliged himself to treat her with paternal kindness: he had 
forced himself not to hate her, and even, perhaps, to feel some 
degree of kindly regard for her, at last, in return for her artless 
and unsuspecting attachment to himself; but the bitterness of 
his self-condemnation for his inward feelings towards that 
iimocent being, his constant struggles to subdue the evil prompt¬ 
ings of his nature (for it was not a generous one), though partly 
guessed at by those who knew him, could be known to God and 
his own heart alone;—so also was the hardness of his conflicts 
with the temptation to return to the vice of his youth, and seek 
oblivioii for past calamities, and deadness to the present misery 
of a blighted heart, a joyless, friendless life, and a morbidly 
disconsolate mind, by yielding again to that insidious foe to 
health, and sense, and virtue, which had so deplorably enslaved 
and degraded him before. 

The second object of his choice was widely different from the 
first. Some wondered at his taste; some even ridiculed it—hut 
in this their folly was more apparent than his. The lady was 
about his own age—i.e., between thirty and forty—remarkable 
neither for beauty, nor wealth, nor brilliant accomplishments; 
nor any other thing that I ever heard of, c.xcept genuine good 
sense, unswerving integrity, active piety, warm-hearted benevo¬ 
lence. and a fund of cheerful spirits. These qualities, howev'cr, 
as you may readily imagine, combined to render her an excellent 
mother to the children, and an invaluable wife to his lordship. 
He, with his usual self-depreciation, thought licr a world too 
good for him, and w’hile he wondered at the kindness of Provi- 
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dence in conferring such a gift upon him, and even at lier taste 
in preferring him to other men, he did his best to reciprocate 
the good she did him, and so for succeeded, that she was, and 
I believe still is, one of the happiest and fondest wives in Eng¬ 
land; and all who question the good taste of either partner, 
may be thankful if their respective selections afford them half 
the genuine satisfaction in the end, or repay their preference 
with affection half as lasting and sincere. 

If you arc at all interested in the fate of that low scoundrel, 
Grimsby, I can only tell you that he went from bad to worse, 
sinking from bathos to bathos of vice and \'illainy, consorting 
only with the worst members of his club and the lowest dregs 
of society—happily for the rest of the world—and at last met 
his end in a drunken brawl, from the hands, it is said, of some 
brother scoundrel he had cheated at play. 

As for Mr. llattcrsley, he had ne%'er wholly forgotten his 
resolution to “ come out from among them,” and beliave like 
a man and a Christian, and the last illness and death of his 
once jolly friend Huntingdon so deeply and seriously impressed 
him with the evil of their former practices, that he never needed 
.-inotlier lesson of the kind. Avoiding the temptations of tlie towm, 
he continued to pass liis life in the country, immersed in the 
usual pursuits of a hearty, active, country gentleman; his 
occupations being those of farming, and breeding horses and 
rattle, diversified with a little hunting and shooting, and en¬ 
livened by the ocoisional companionship of his friends (better 
friends than those of his youth), and the society of his happy 
little wife (now cheerful and confiding as heart could wish), 
and his fine family of stalwart sons and blooming daughters. 
Mis father, the banker, having died some years ago and left 
him all his riches, he has now full scope for the exercise of 
his prevailin;; tastes, and I need not tell you that Ralph 
Ilatterslcy, Esq., is celebrated throughout the country for 
his noble breed of horses. 
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CHAFFER LI 

We will now turn to a certain still, cold, cloudy afternoon about 
the commencement of December, when the first fall of snow 
lay thinly scattered over the blij^hted fields and frozen roads, 
or stored more thickly in the hollows of the deep cart-ruts and 
footsteps of men and horses impressed in the now' petrified 
mire of last month’s drenching rains. I remember it well, for 
I was walking home from the vicarage, with no less remarkable 
a personage than Miss Eliza ^fillward by my side. I had been 
to call upon her father,—a sacrifice to civility undertaken 
entirely to please my mother, not myself, for I hated to go 
near the house; not merely on account of my antipathy to 
the once so bewilcliing Eliza, but because I had not half for¬ 
given the old gentleman himself for his ill opinion of Mrs. 
Huntingdon; for though now' constrained to acknowledge him¬ 
self misUiken in his former judgment, he still maintained that 
she had done wrong to leave her husband; it was a violation 
of her sacred duties as a wife, and a tempting of Providence by 
laying herself open to temptation; and nothing short of bodily 
ill-usape (and that of no trifling nature) could excuse such a 
step—nor even that, for in such a case she ought to appeal to 
the laws for protection. But it was not of him I intended to 
speak; it was of his daughter Eliza. Just as I w'as taking leave 
of the vicar, she entered the room, ready equipped for a walk. 

“ I was just coming to see your sister, Mr. ^^arkham,‘’ saitl 
she; “and so, if you have no objection, III accompany you 
home. I like company when I'm walking out—don’t you? ’’ 

“ Ves, when it's agreeable.” 

lhat of course,” rejoined the young lady, smiling archly. 
So we proceeded together. 

Sliall I find Rose at home, do you think? ” said she. as we 
closed the garden gate, and set our faces towards Lin<len-car. 

I believe so.” 

I trust I shall, for I’ve a little bit of news for her—if you 
haven’t forestalled me? ” 

” I? ” 

^es: do you know what Mr. Lawrence has gone for?” 
She looked up an.xiously for my reply. 

Is he gone? ” said I; and her face brightened. 

Ah! then he hasn’t told you about his sister? ” 
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“ What of her? ” I demanded, in terror lest some evil should 
have befallen her. 

“Oh, Mr. Markham, how you blush!’’ cried she, with a 
tormenting laugh. “ Ha, ha, you have not forgotten her yet! 
But you had better be quick about it, I can tell you, for—alas, 
alas!—she's going to be married next Thursday! ” 

“ No, Miss Eliza! that’s false.” 

” Do you charge me with a falsehood, sir? ” 

” You are misinformed.” 

” Am I? Do you know better then? ” 

” I think I do.” 

“What makes you look so pale then?” said she, smiling 
with delight at my emotion. ‘‘ Is it anger at poor me for telling 
such a fib? Well, I only * tell the talc as ’twas told to me’: 
1 don’t vouch for the truth of it; but at the same time, I don’t 
see what reason Sarah should have for deceiving me, or her 
informant for deceiving her; and that was what she told me 
the footman told her:—that Mrs. Huntingdon was going to be 
married on Thursday, and Mr. Lawrence was going to the 
wedding. She did tell me the name of the gentleman, but Lye 
forgotten that. Perhaps you can assist me to remember it. 
Is there not some one that lives near—or frequently visits 
the neighbourhood, that has long been atUched to her? a 

Mr.—oil dear!—Mr.”- 

” Hargrave? ” suggested I, with a bitter smile. 

” You're right! ” cried she, ” that was the very name.” 

“ Impossible, Miss Eliza! ” I exclaimed, in a tone that made 

her start. 

‘ Well, you know, that's what they told me, said she, com¬ 
posedly staring me in the face. And then she broke out into a 
long shrill laugh that put me to my wits’ end with fury. 

Really you must excuse me,” cried she: ” 1 know it’s very 
rude, but ha. ha, ha!—did you think to marry her yourself? 
Dear, dear, what a pity! ha, ha, ha I—Gracious, Mr. Markham! 
arc you going to faint? O mercy! shall I call this man? Here, 

ij^cob”_ Put checking the word on her lips, I seized her 

arm and gave it. I think, a pretty severe squeeze, for she shrank 
into herself with a faint cry of pain or terror; but the spint 
within her was not subdued: instantly rallying, she continued, 
With wcll-fcigncd concern— 

‘•What can I do for you? Will you h.ive some water- 
some brandy?—I dare say they have some in the public-house 
down there, if you II let me run. 
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“Have done with this nonsense 1 “ cried I sternly. She 
looked confounded—almost frightened again, for a moment. 
“ You know I hate such jests/’ 1 continued. 

“ Jests indeed! I wasn’t jesting! “ 

“ You were laughing, at all events; and I don’t like to bo 
laughed at,” returned I, making violent efforts to speak witli 
proper dignity and composure, and to say nothing but what 
was coherent and sensible. “ And since you are in such a 
merry mood. Miss Eliza, you must be good enough company 
for yourself; and therefore I shall leave you to finish your 
walk alone—for, now I think of it, I have business elsewhere; 
$0 good evening.” 

With that I left her (smothering her malicious laughter) and 
turned aside into the fields, springing up the bank, and pushing 
through the nearest gap in the hedge. Determined at once to 
prove the truth—or rather the falsehood—of her story, I 
hastened to Woodford as fast as my legs could carry me— 
first, veering round by a circuitous course, but the moment 
I was out of sight of my fair tormentor, cutting away across 
the country, just as a bird might fly—over pasture-land and 
fallow, and stubble and lane—clearing hedges and ditches, and 
hurdles, till I came to the young squire’s gates. Never till now 
had I known the full fervour of my love—the full strength of 
my hopes, not wholly crushed even in my hours of deepest 
despondency, always tenaciously clinging to the thought that 
one day she might be mine—or if not that, at least that some¬ 
thing of my memor>', some slight remembrance of our friend¬ 
ship and our love would be for ever cherished in her heart. 
I marched up to the door, determined, if I saw the master, to 
question him boldly concerning his sister, to wait and hesitate 
no longer, but cast false delicacy and stupid pride behind iny 
back, and know my fate at once. 

” Is Mr. Lawrence at home? ” I eagerly asked of the servant 
that opened the door. 


“ No, sir, master went yesterday,” 
“ Went where? ” 


replied he, looking very alert. 


” To Grassdale, sir—wasn’t you aware, sir? He’s very close, 
is master,” said the fellow, witli a foolish, simpering grin. 

1 suppose, sir ”- 

But I turned and left him, without w'aiting to hear what 
he supposed. I was not going to stand there to expo.se my 
tortured feelings to the insolent laughter and impertinent 
curiosity of a fellow like that. 
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But what was to be done now? Could it be possible that she 
had left me lor that man? I could not believe it. Me she might 
forsake, but not to give herself to him! Well, I would know the 
truth—to no concerns of daily life could I attend while this 
tempest of doubt and dread, of jealousy and rage, distracted 

me. I would take the morning coach from L-(the evening 

one would be already gone), and fly to Grassdale—I must be 
there before the marriage. And why? Because a thought 
struck me that perhaps I might prevent it—that if I did not, 
she and I might both lament it to the latest moment of our 
lives. It struck me that some one might have belied me to her: 
perhaps her brother—yes, no doubt her brother had persuaded 
her that I was false and faithless, and taking advantage of her 
natural indignation, and perhaps her desponding carelessness 
about her future life, had urged her, artfully, cruelly on to this 
other marriage in order to secure her from me. If this was the 
case, and if she should only discover her mistake when too late 
to repair it—to what a life of misery’ and vain regret might she 
be doomed as well as me! and what remorse for me, to think 
my foolish scruples had induced it all! Oh, I must see her— 
she must know my truth even if I told it at the church door! 
I might pass for a madman or an impertinent fool—even she 
might be ofTcndcd at such an interruption, or at least might 
tell me it was now too late—but if I could save her! if she 
might be mine—it Nvas too rapturous a thought! 

Winged by this hope, and goaded by these fears, I hurned 
homewards to prepare for my departure on the morrow'. I told 
my mother that urgent business which admitted no delay, but 
which I could not then explain, called me away. 

My deep anxiety And serious pre-occupation could not be 
concealed from her maternal eyes; and I had much ado to calm 
her apprehensions of some disastrous mystery. 

That night there came a heavy fall of snow, which so retarded 
the progress of the coaches on the following day, that I was 
almost driven to distraction. I travelled all night, of course, 
for this was Wednesday: to-morrow morning, doubtless, the 
marriage would take place. But the night was long and dark: 
the snow heavily clogged the wheels and balled the horses 
feci: the animals were consumcdly lazy: the coachmen most 
execrably cautious; the passengers confoundedly apathetic in 
tiieir supine indifference to the rate of our progrc.ssion. Instead 
of assisting me to bully the several coachmen and urge them 
forward, they merely stared and grinned at my impatience: 
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one fellow even ventured to rally me upon it—but I silenced 
him with a look that quelled him for the rest of the journey;— 
and when, at the last stage, 1 would have taken the reins into 
my own hands, they all with one accord opposed it. 

It was broad daylight when we entered M-and drew up 

at the “ Rose and Crown.” I alighted and called aloud for a 
post-chaise to Grassdalc. There was none to be had: the only 
one in the town was under repair. “ A gig then—a fly—car— 
anything—only be quick! ” There was a gig, but not a horse 
to spare. I sent into the town to seek one; but they were such 
an intolerable time about it that 1 could wait no longer; I 
thought my own feet could carry me sooner; and bidding them 
send the conveyance after me, if it were ready within an hour, 
I set off as fast as I could walk. The distance was little more 
than six miles, but the road was strange, and 1 had to keep 
stopping to inquire my way—hallooing to carters and clod¬ 
hoppers, and frequently invading the cottages, for there were 
few abroad that winters morning,—sometimes knocking up 
the lazy people from their beds, for where so little work was to 
be done, perhaps so little food and fire to be had, they cared 
not to curtail their slumbers. I had no time to think of them, 
however; aching with weariness and desperation, I hurried on. 
The gig did not overtake me: and it was well I had not waited for 
it—vexatious, rather, that I had been fool enough to wait so long. 

At length, however, I entered the neighbourhood of Grassdale. 
I approached the little rural church—but lo! there stood a 
train of carriages before it—it needed not the white favours 
bedecking the servants and horses, nor the merry voices of the 
village idlers assembled to witness tlie show, to apprise me tliat 
there was a wedding witliin. I ran in among them, demanding, 
with breathless eagerness, had the ceremony long commenced? 
They only gaped and stared. In my desperation, I pushed past 
them, and was about to enter the churchyard gate, when a 
group of ragged urchins, that had been hanging like bees to the 
windows, suddenly dropped off and made a rush for the porch, 
vociferating in the uncouth dialect of their country something 
which signified, ” It's over—tliey're coining out! ” 

If Eliza Millward had seen me then, she might indeed have 
been delighted. I grasjxd the gate-post for support, and stood 
intently gazing towards the door to take my last look on my 
soul's delight, my first on that deteste<l morUil who had torn 
her from iny heart, and doomed her, I was certain, to a life of 
misery and hollow, vain repining—for wliat happiness could she 
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“ Oh, it’s nothing—it’s only too much happiness—and the 
wish,” sobbed she, “ that our dear Helen were as happy as 
ourselves.” 

“Bless you for that wish!” I inwardly responded as the 
carriage rolled away—and Heaven grant it be not wholly 
vain!” 

I thought a cloud had suddenly darkened her husband’s face 
as she spoke. What did he think? Could he grudge such happi¬ 
ness to his dear sister and his friend as he now felt himself? At 
such a moment it was impossible. The contrast between her 
fate and his must darken his bliss for a time. Perhaps, too, 
he thought of me: perhaps he regretted the part he had had in 
preventing our union, by omitting to help us, if not by actually 
plotting against us—I exonerated him from that charge, now, 
and deeply lamented my former ungenerous suspicions; but 
he had wronged us, still—I hoped, I trusted that he had. He 
had not attempted to check the course of our love by actually 
damming up the streams in their passage, but he had passively 
watched the two currents wandering through life’s arid wilder¬ 
ness, declining to clear away the obstructions that divided 
them, and secretly hoping that both would lose themselves in 
the sand before they could be joined in one. And meantime 
he had been quietly proceeding with his own affairs: perhaps 
his heart and head had been so full of his fair lady that he had 
had but little thought to spare for others. DoubtlcM he had 
made his first acquaintance with her—his first intimate ac¬ 
quaintance at least—during his three months’ sojourn at F-, 

for I now recollected that he Imd once casually let fall an 
intimation that liis aunt and sister had a young friend staying 
with them at the time, and this accounted for at least one-half 
his silence about all transactions there. Now, too, I saw a 
reason for many little things that had slightly puzzled me before; 
among the rest, for sundry departures from Woodford, and 
absences more or less prolonged, for which he never satisfac¬ 
torily accounted, and concerning which he hated to be ques¬ 
tioned on his return. Well might the servant say lus master 
\vas ” very clo.se.” But why this strange reserve to me? Partly, 

from that remarkable idiosyncrasy to which I have l^fore 
alluded; partiv, perhaps, from tenderness to my feelings, 
or fear to disturb my philosophy by touching upon the 

infectious theme of love. 
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CHAPTER LII 

The tardy gig had overtaken me at last. I entered it, and bade 
the man who brought it drive to Grassdale Manor—I was too 
busy with my own thoughts to care to drive it myself. I would 
see Mrs. Huntingdon—there could be no impropriety in that 
now that her husband had been dead above a year—and by 
her indifference or her joy at my unexpected arrival, I could 
soon tell w hether her heart was truly mine. But my companion, 
a loquacious, fonvard fellow, was not disposed to leave me to 
the indulgence of my private cogitations. 

“ There they go! ” said he, as the carriages filed away before 
us. “ There'll be brave doings on yonder to-day, as what come 
to-morra.—Know anything of that family, sir? or youTe a 
stranger in these parts? 

“ I know them by report.” 

” Humph! There’s the best of *em gone, anyhow. And I 
suppose the old missis is agoing to leave after this stir's gotten 
overed, and lake herself off, somewhere, to live on her bit of a 
jointure; and the young ’un—at least the new ’un (she’s none 
so very young) is coming down to live at the Grove.” 

” Is Mr. Hargrave married, then? ” 

” Ay, sir, a few months since. He should a been w'cd afore to 
a widow lady, but they couldn’t agree over the money: she’d a 
rare long purse, and Mr. Hargrave wanted it all to his-sclf; but 
she wouldn’t let it go, and so then they fell out. This one isn’t 
quite as rich—nor as handsome either, but she hasn't .been 
married before. She’s very plain, they say, and getting on to 
forty or past, and so, you know, if she didn*t jump at this 
hopportunity, she thought she’d never get a better. 1 guess 
she thought such a handsome young husband was worth all ’at 
ever she had, and he might take it and welcome; but I lay 
she 11 rue her bargain afore long. They say she begins already 
to see ’at he isn’t not altogether that nice, generous, perlite, 
delightful gentleman ’at she thought him afore marriage—he 
begins a being careless, and masterful already. Ay, and she 11 
find him harder and carelesser nor she thinks on.” 

” You seem to be well acquainted with him,” I observed. 

I am, sir; Tve know’n him since he was quite a young 
gentleman; and a proud ’un he was, and a wilful. I was servant 
yonder for several years; but I couldn’t stand their niggardly 
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^vays—she got ever longer and worse did missis, with her nipping 
and screwing, and watching and grudging; so I thought Td 

find another place.’* . , • 

“ Are we not near the house? ” said I, interrupting him. 

“Yes, sir; yond’s the park.” 

My heart sank \sithin me to behold that stately mansion in 
the midst of its expansive grounds—the park as beautiful now, 
in its wintry garb, as it could be in its summer glory: the 
majestic sweep, the undulating swell and fall, displayed to full 
advantage in that robe of dazzling purity, stainless and pnntless 
—save one long, winding track left by the trooping deer—the 
stately timber-trees with their heavy laden branches gleaming 
white against the dull, grey sky; the deep encircling woods; 
the broad expanse of water sleeping in frozen quiet; and the 
weeping ash and willow drooping their snow-clad boughs above 
it—all presented a picture striking indeed, and pleasing to an 
unencumbered mind, but by no means encouraging to me. 
There was one comfort, howcver,-all this was entailed upon 
little Arthur, and could not under any circumstances strictly 
sneaking, be his mothers. But how was she situated! Over¬ 
coming with a sudden effort my repugnance to mention her 
name to my garrulous companion, I asked him if he knew 
whether her late husband had left a will, and how the property 
had been disposed of. Oh. yes, he knew all about it; and was 
quickly informed that to her had been left the full control and 
management of the estate during her son s minonly, besides 
the absolute, unconditional possession of her own 
I knew that her father had not given her much), and the small 

additional sum that had been settled upon her 

Before the close of the explanation, we drew up at the park 
cates Now for the trial—if I should find her within but alas, 
fh^might be still at Staninglcy: her brother had given me no 
intimation to the contrary. I inquired at the ^ lodge if 

Mrs Huntingdon were at home. No, she was with her aunt m 

;_Ishire but was expected to return before Christmas. She 

nsuallv spent most of her time at Slamngley, only coming to 
Grassdak occasionally, when the management of affairs, or the 

hav"c some breakfast at the • Rose and Crown,’ and tlrcn away 
to Staningleyby the first coach for 
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At il--I had time before the coach started to replenish my 

forces with a hearty breakfast, and to obtain the refreshment 
of my usual morning’s ablutions, and the amelioration of some 
slight change in my toilet,—and also to despatch a short note 
to my mother (excellent son that I was) to assure her that I was 
still in existence, and to excuse my non-appearance at the 
expected time. It was a long journey to Suningley for those 
slow travelling days; but I did not deny myself needful refresh¬ 
ment on the road, nor even a night’s rest at a wayside inn; 
choosing rather to brook a little delay than to present myself 
worn, Nvild, and weather-beaten before my mistress and her aunt, 
who would be astonished enough to see me without that. Next 
morning, therefore, I not only fortified myself with as substantial 
a breakfast as my excited feelings would allow me to swallow, 
but I bestowed a little more than usual time and care upon my 
toilet; and, furnished with a change of linen from my small 
carpet-bag, well brushed clothes, well polished boots, and neat 
new gloves, I mounted “ The Lightning," and resumed my 
journey. I had nearly two sUges yet before me, but the coach, 
I was informed, passed through the neighbourhood of Staningley,' 
and, having desired to be set down as near the Hall as possible' 

I had nothing to do but to sit with folded arms and speculate 
upon the coming hour. 

It was a dear, frosty morning. The very fact of sitting exalted 
aloft, surveying the snowy landscape, and sweet, sunny sky, 
inhaling the pure, bracing air, and crunching away over the 
ensp, frozen snow, was exhilarating enough in itself; but add 
to this the idea of to what goal I was hastening, and whom I 
expected to meet, and you may have some faint conception of 
my frame of mind at the time—only a faint one, though for 
rny heart swelled with unspeakable delight, and my spirits rose 
ai^most to madness, in spite of my prudent endeavours to bind 
them down to a reasonable platitude by thinking of the un- 
deniablc difference between Helen’s rank and mine; of all that 
She had passed through since our parting; of her long, unbroken 
silence; and, above all, of her cool, cautious aunt, whose 
counsels she would doubtless be careful not to slight again, 
inese considerations made my heart flutter with anxiclv and 
my chest heave with impatience to get the crisis over, but 
they could not dim her image in my mind, or mar the vivid 
recollection of what had been said and felt between us—or 
destroy the keen anticipation of what was to be—in fact, I 
could not realise their terrors now. Towards the close of the 

N 
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journey, however, a couple of my fellow-passengers kindly 
came to my assistance, and brought me low enough. 

“ Fine land this,’* said one of them, pointing with his umbrella 
to the wide fields on the right, conspicuous for their compact 
hedgerows, deep, well-cut ditches, and fine timber-trees, growing 
sometimes on the borders, sometimes in the midst of the en¬ 
closure;—“ very fine land, if you saw it in the summer or spring.” 

” Ay,” responded the other—a gruff, elderly man, with a 
drab greatcoat buttoned up to the chin and a cotton umbrella 
between his knees. ” It's old Maxwell's, 1 suppose? ” 

“ It was his, sir, but he’s dead now, you’re aware, and has 
left it all to his niece.** 

“All?” 

“ Every rood of it,—and the mansion-house and all,—every 
hatom of his worldly goods!—except just a trifle, by way of 

remembrance, to his nephew down in-shire and an annuity 

to his wife.” 

“ It’s strange, sir.** 

“ It is, sir. /\nd she wasn’t his own niece neither; but he had 
no near relations of his ov.ti —none but a nephew he’d quarrelled 
with—and he always had a partiality for this one. And then his 
wife advised him to it, they say: she'd brought most of the 
property, and it was her wish that this lady should have it.” 

“ Humph!—she'll be a fine catch for somebody.” 

” She will so. She’s a widow, but quite young yet, and un¬ 
common handsome—a fortune of her own, besides, and only one 

child—and she’s nursing a fine estate for him in-. There'll 

be lots to speak for her!—’fraid there’s no chance for xn — 
(facetiously jogging me with his elbow, as well as his companion) 
—ha, ha, ha! No offence, sir, I hope? ” (to me) “ Ahem !—1 
should think she'll marry none but a nobleman, myself. Look 
ye, sir,” resumed he, turning to his other neighbour, and point¬ 
ing past me svith his umbrella, “ that s the hall—grand park, 
you see—and all them woods—plenty of limber there, and lots 
of game—hallo! what now?” 

This exclamation was occasioned by the sudden stoppage of 
the coach at the park gates. 

“ Gcn'lcman for Staningley Hall? ” cried the coachman; and 
I rose and threw my carpct-bag on to the ground, preparatory 

to droppinc myself down after it. 

Sickly, .sir? ” asked my Uilkativc neighbour, staring me in 

the face (I'darc say it was white enough). 

“ No. Here, coachman.” 
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" Thank’ee, sir.—All right! " 

The coachman pocketed his fee and drove away, leaving me 
not walking up the park, but pacing to and fro before its gates, 
with folded arms and eyes fixed upon the ground—an over¬ 
whelming force of images, thoughts, impressions crowding on 
my mind, and nothing tangibly distinct but this:—My love 
had been cherished in vain; my hope was gone for ever; I must 
tear myself away at once, and banish or suppress all thoughts of 
liCr like the remembrance of a wild, mad dream. Gladly would 
I have lingered round the place for hours, in the hope of catching, 
at least, one distant glimpse of her before I went, but it must 
not be: I must not suffer her to see me; for what could have 
brought me hither but the hope of reviving her attachment, 
wath a view, hereafter, to obtain her hand? And could I bear 
that she should think me capable of such a thing?—of presuming 
upon the acquaintance—the love if you will—accidentally con¬ 
tracted, or rather forced upon her against her will, when she 
was an unknown fugitive, toiling for her own support, apparently 
without fortune, family, or connections—to come upon her now, 
when she was reinstated in her proper sphere, and claim a share 
in her prosperity, wliich, had it never failed her, would most 
certainly have kept her unknown to me for ever? and this too 
when wc had parted sixteen months ago, and she had expressly 
forbidden me to hope for a reunion in this world—and never 
sent me a line or a message from that day to this? No I The 
very idea was intolerable. 

And even if she should have a lingering affection for me still, 
ought I to disturb her peace by awakening those feelings? to 
subject her to the struggles of conflicting duty and inclination 
—to whichsoever side the latter might allure, or the former 
imperatively call her—whether she should deem it her duty to 
risk the slights and censures of the world, the sorrow and dis¬ 
pleasure of those she loved, for a romantic idea of truth and 
constancy to me, or to sacrifice her individual wishes to the 
feelings of her friends and her own sense of prudence and the 
fitness of things? No—and I would not! I would go at once, 
and she should never know that 1 had approached the place of 
her abode; for though I naight disclaim all idea of ever aspiring 
to her hand, or even of soliciting a place in her friendly regard, 
her peace should not be broken by my presence, nor lier heart 
afflicted by the sight of my fidelity. 

“ Adieu then, dear Helen, for ever I For ever adieu 1 ’’ 

So said 1 —and yet I could not tear myself away. I moved a 
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few paces, and then looked back, for one last view of her stately 
horne, that I might have its outward form, at least, impressed 
upon my mind as indelibly as her own image, which, alas I I 
must not see again—then walked a few steps further; and then, 
lost m melancholy musings, paused again and leant my back 
against a rough old tree that grew beside the road. 


CHAPTER LIII 

While standing thus, absorbed in my gloomy reverie, a gentle* 
man’s carriage came round the comer of the road. I did not 
look at it; and had it rolled quietly by me, I should not have 
remembered the fact of its appearance at aU; but a tiny voice 
from within it roused me by exclaiming— 

“ Mamma, mamma, here's Mr. Markham! ” 

I did not hear the reply, but presently the same voice 
answered— 

“ It is, indeed, mamma—look for yourself.’* 

I did not raise my eyes, but I suppose mamma looked, for a 
clear, melodious voice, whose tones thrilled through my nerves, 
exclaimed— 

“ Oh, aunt, here’s Mr. Markham—Arthur’s friend!—Stop, 
Richard!” 

There was such evidence of joyous though suppressed excite¬ 
ment in the utterance of those few words—especially that 
tremulous “ Ob, aunt”—that it threw me almost off my guard. 
The carriage stopped immediately, and I looked up and met the 
eye of a pale, grave, elderly lady surveying me from the open 
window. She bowed and so did I, and then she withdrew her 
head, while Arthur screamed to the footman to let liim out; 
but before that functionary could descend from his box, a hand 
was silently put forth from the carriage window. I knew that 
hand, though a black ^love concealed its delicate whiteness 
and half its fair proportions, and quickly seizing it, 1 pressed it 
in my owm—ardently for a moment, but instantly recollecting 
myself, I dropped it, and it was immediately withdrawn. 

“ Were you coming to see us, or only passing by? ” asked the 
low voice of its owner, who, I felt, was attentively sur\’cying 
my countenance from behind the thick, black veil which, with 
the shadowing panels, entirely concealed her own from me.” 
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“ I—I came to sec the place,” faltered I. 

The place,” repeated she, in a tone which betokened more 
displeasure or disappointment than surprise. 

“ Will you not enter it then? ” 

” If you wish it.” 

“ Can you doubt? ” 

“ Yes, yes! he must enter,” cried Arthur, running round from 
the other door; and seizing my hand in both his, he shook 
it heartily. 

” Do you remember me, sir? ” said he. 

" Yes, full well, my little man, altered though you are,” 
replied I, surveying the comparatively tall, slim young gentle¬ 
man with his mother’s image visibly stamped upon his fair, 
intelligent features, in spite of the blue eyes beaming with 
gladness, and the bright locks clustering beneath his cap. 

“ Am I not grown? ” said he, stretcliing himself up to his 
full height. 

” Grown! three inches, upon my word! ” 

‘‘ I was seven last birthday,” was the proud rejoinder. “ In 
seven years more I shall be as tall as you, nearly.” 

” Arthur,” said his mother, ‘‘ tell him to come in. Go on, 
Ricliard.” 

There was a touch of sadness as well as coldness in her voice, 
but I knew not to what to ascribe it. The carriage drove on 
and entered the gates before us. My little companion led me 
up the park, discoursing merrily all the way. Arrived at the 
hall door, I paused on the steps and looked round me, wait¬ 
ing to recover my composure, if possible—or, at any rate, to 
remember iny new-formed resolutions and the principles on 
which they were founded; and it was not till Arthur had 
lx;en for some time gently pulling my coat, and repeating his 
invitations to enter, that I at length consented to accompany 
him into the apartment where the ladies awaited us. 

Helen eyed me as I entered with a kind of gentle, serious 
scrutiny, and politely asked after Mrs. Markham and Rose. 
I respectfully answered her inquiries. Mrs. Maxwell begged 
me to be seated, observ'ing it was rather cold, but she supposed 
I had not travelled far that morning. 

” Not quite twenty miles,” I answered. 

” Not on foot? ” 

” No, madam, by coach.” 

Here s Rachel, sir,” said .Arthur, the only truly happy one 
amongst us, directing my attention to that worthy individual. 
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who had just entered to take her mistress’s things. She vouch¬ 
safed me an almost friendly smile of recognition—a favour that 
demanded, at least, a civil salutation on my part, which was 
accordingly given and respectfully returned—she had seen the 
error of her former estimation of my character. 

When Helen was divested of her lugubrious bonnet and veil, 
her heavy winter doak, etc., she looked so like herself that 
I knew not how to bear it. I was particularly glad to see her 
beautiful black hair unstinted still and unconcealed in its 
glossy luxuriance. 

Mamma has left off her widow’s cap in honour of uncle's 
marriage,” obser%’ed Arthur, reading my looks with a child’s 
mingled simplicity and quickness of observation. Mamma 
looked grave, and Mrs. Maxwell shook her head. ” And Aunt 
Maxwell is never going to leave off hers,” persisted the naughty 
boy; but when he saw that his pertness w'as seriously dis¬ 
pleasing and painful to his aunt, he went and silently put his 
arm round her neck, kissed her cheek, and withdrew to the recess 
of one of the great bay-windows, where he quietly amused 
himself with his dog while Mrs. Maxwell gravely discussed with 
me the interesting topics of the weather, the season, and the 
roads. I considered her presence very useful as a check upon 
my natural impulses—an antidote to those emotions of tumul¬ 
tuous excitement which would otherwise have carried me away 
against my reason and my will, but just then I felt the restraint 
almost intolerable, and I had the greatest difficulty in forcing 
mvself to attend to her remarks and answer them with ordinary 
politeness; for I w’as sensible that Helen was standing within 
a few feet of me beside the fire. I dared not look at her, but 
I felt her eye was upon me, and from one hasty, furtiv'c glance 
I thought her check was slightly flushed, and that her fingers, 
as she played with her watch-chain, were agitated with that 
restless, trembling motion which betokens higli excitement. 

“ Tell me,” said she, availing herself of the first pause in the 
attempted conversation between her aunt and me, and speaking 
fast and low, with her eyes bent on the gold chain—for I now 
ventured another glance,—” Tell me how you all are at Linden- 
hope—has nothing happened since I left you? ” 

“ I believe not.” 

“ Nobody dead? nobody married? ” 

” No. ” 

Or—or expecting to marry?—No old tics dissolved or new 
ones formed? No old friends forgotten or supplanted?” 
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She dropped her voice so low in the last sentence tliat no 
one could have caught the concluding words but myself, and at 
the same time turned her eyes upon me with a dawning smile, 
most sweetly melancholy, and a look of timid though keen 
inquiry that made my cheeks tingle with inexpressible emotions. 

“ I believe not,” I answered—” Certainly not, if others are as 
little changed as 1 .” Her face glowed in sympathy with mine. 

” And you really did not mean to call? ” she exclaimed. 

” I feared to intrude.” 

” To intrude!” cried she, with an impatient gesture.— 
” What ”—but as if suddenly recollecting her aunt's presence, 
she checked herself, and, turning to that lady, continued— 
‘‘ \V*hy, aunt, this man is my brother’s close friend, and was 
my own intimate acquaintance (for a few short months at least), 
aind professed a great attachment to my boy—and when he 
passes the house, so many scores of miles from his home, he 
declines to look in for fear of intruding! ” 

‘‘ Mr. Markham is over modest,” observed Mrs. Maxwell. 

” Over ceremonious rather,” said her niece—“ over—well, it’s 
no matter.” And turning from me, she seated herself in a chair 
beside the table, and, pulling a book to her by the cover, began 
to turn over the leaves in an energetic kind of abstraction. 

” If I had known,” said I, ” that you would have honoured 
me by remembering me as an intimate acquaintance, I most 
likely should not have denied myself the pleasure of calling 
upon you, but I thought you had forgotten me long ago.” 

‘‘ You judged of others by yourself,” muttered she without 
raising her eyes from the book, but reddening as she spoke, and 
hastily turning over a dozen leaves at once. 

There was a pause, of which Arthur thought he might venture 
to avail himself to introduce his handsome young setter, and 
show me how wonderfully it was grown and improved, and to 
ask after the welfare of its father Sancho. Mrs. Max^vcll then 
withdrew to take off her things. Helen immediately pushed 
the book from her, and after silently surveying her son, his 
friend, and his dog for a few moments, she dismissed the former 
from the room under the pretence of wishing him to fetch his 
last new book to show me. The child obeyed with alacrity; 
but I continued caressing the dog. The silence might hav’e 
lasted till its master’s return had it depended on me to break 
it, but, in half a minute or less, my hostess impatiently rose, 
and, taking her former station on the rug between me and the 
chimney comer, earnestly exclaimed— 
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“Gilbert, what is the matter with you?—why are you so 
changed?—It is a very indiscreet question, I know,” she 
hastened to add; “ perhaps a very rude one-^on't answer it 
if you think so—but I hate mysteries and concealments.” 

“ I am not clianged, Helen—unfortunately I am as keen 
and passionate as ever—it is not I, it is circumstances that 
are changed.” 

"What circumstances? Do tell me!” Her cheek was 
blanched with the very anguish of anxiety—could it be with 
the fear that I had rashly pledged my faith to another? 

" ril tell you at once,” said I. “ 1 wll confess that I came 
here for the purpose of seeing you (not without some monitory 
misgivings at my owm presumption, and fears that I should 
be as little welcome as expected when I came), but I did not 
know that this estate was yours, until enlightened on the 
subject of your inhcritanc'e by the conversation of two fellow- 
passengers in the last stage of my journey; and then I saw 
at once the folly of the hopes I had cherished and the madness 
of retaining them a moment longer; and though I alighted at 
your gates I determined not to enter within them; I lingered 
a few minutes to see the place, but was fully resolved to return 

to M- without seeing its mistress.” 

" And if my aunt and I had not been just reluming from our 
morning drive, I should have seen and heard no more of you? ” 

" I thought it would be better for both that we should not 
n^eet,” replied I, as calmly as I could, but not daring to speak 
above my breath, from conscious inability to steady my voice, 
and not daring to look in her face lest my firmness should 
forsake me altogether: " I thought an interview would only 
disturb your peace and madden me. But 1 am glad, now, of 
this opportunity of seeing you once more and knowing that 
you have not forgotten me, and of assuring you that I shall 
never cease to remember you.” 

There was a moment s pause. Mrs. Huntingdon moved away, 
and stood in the recess of the window'. Did she regard this as 
an intimation that modesty alone prevented me from asking 
her hand? and was she considering how' to repulse me with 
the smallest injury to my feelings? Before I could speak to 
relieve her from such a per[>lexily, she broke the silence herself 
bv suddenly turning towards me and observing— 

“You might have had such an opportunity before—as far, 

I mean, as regards assuring me of your kindly recollections, 
and yourself of mine, if you had written to me.” 
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“ I would have done so, but I did not know your address, and 
did not like to ask your brother, because I thought he would 
object to my writing—but this would not have deterred me for 
a moment, if I could have ventured to believe that you expected 
to hear from me, or even wasted a thought upon your unhappy 
friend; but your silence naturally led me to conclude myself 
forgotten.** 

“ Did you expect me to \vrite to you, then? ” 

“ No, Helen—Mrs. Huntingdon,” said I, blushing at the 
implied imputation, ” certainly not; but if you had sent me a 
message through your brother, or even asked him about me 
now and then ”- 

” I did ask about you frequently. 1 was not going to do more,*' 
continued she, smiling, “ so long as you continued to restrict 
yourself to a few polite inquiries about my hc«Uth.** 

“ Your brother never told me that you had mentioned 
my name.” 

‘‘ Did you ever ask him? ” 

” No; for I saw he did not wish to be questioned about you, 
or to adord the slightest encouragement or assistance to my too 
obstinate attachment.” Helen did not reply. ‘‘ And he was 
perfectly right,** added I. But she remained in silence, looking 
out upon the snowy lawn. “ Oh, I will relieve her of my pre¬ 
sence,” thought 1; and immediately 1 rose and advanced to 
take leave, with a most heroic resolution—but pride was at the 
bottom of it, or it could not liavc carried me through. 

” Are you going already? *’ said she, taking the hand I offered, 
and not immediately letting it go. 

‘‘ Why should I stay any longer? ’* 

” Wait till Arthur comes, at icast.*’ 

Only too glad to obey, I stood and leant against the opposite 
side of the window. 

^old me you were not changed,” said my companion: 

you are—very much so.*’ 

‘‘ No, Mrs. Huntingdon, I only ought to be.” 

Do you mean to maintain that you have the same regard 
for me that you had when last we met? ” 

I have; but it would be wrong to talk of it now.” 

It was wrong to talk of it then, Gilbert; it would not now 
—unless to do so would be to violate the truth.” 

I was too much agitated to sp^k; but, without waiting for an 
answer, she turned away her glistening eye and crimson check, 
and threw up the window and looked out, whether to calm her 
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own excited feelings or to relieve her embarrassment, or only to 
pluck that beautiful half-blown Christmas rose that grew upon 
the little shrub without, just peeping from the snow that had 
hitherto, no doubt, defended it from the frost, and was now 
melting away in the sun. Pluck it, however, she did, and having 
gently dashed the glittering powder from its leaves, approached 
it to her lips and said— 

“ This rose is not so fragrant as a summer flower, but it has 
stood through hardships none of them could bear: the cold rain 
of winter has sufheed to nourish it, and its faint sun to warm it; 
the bleak winds have not blanch^ it, or broken its stem, and 
the keen frost has not bUghted it. Look, Gilbert, it is still fresh 
and blooming as a flower can be, with the cold snow even now 
on its petals. Will you haye it? ” 

I held out myFamT:*'! dared not speak lest my emotion should 
overmaster me. She laid the rose across my palm, but I scarcely 
closed my fingers upon it, so deeply was I absorbed in thinking 
what might be the meaning of her words, and what I ought to 
do or say upon the occasion; whether to give way to my feel¬ 
ings or restrain them still. Misconstruing this hesitation into 
indifference—or reluctance even—to accept her gift, Helen 
suddenly snatched it from my hand, threw it out on to the snowj 
shut down the window with an emphasis, and withdrew to 
the fire. 

“Helen! what means this?” I cried, electrified at this 
startling change in her demeanour. 

’• You did not understand my gift,” said she—“ or, what is 
worse, you despised it: I’m sorry* I gave it you; but since I 
did make such a mistake, the only remedy I could think of was 
to take it away.” 

“ You misunderstand me, cruelly,” I replied, and in a minute 
I had opened the window* again, leaped out, picked up the 
flower, brought it in. and presented it to her, imploring her to 
give it me again, and I would keep it for ever for her sake, and 
prize it more higlily than anything in the world I possessed. 

“And will this content you?” said she, as she took it in 
her hand. 

“ It shall. ’ I answered. 

“ There, then; take it.” 

I prc.ssed it earnestly to my lips, and put it in my bosom, 
Mrs. Huntingdon looking on with a half-sarcastic smile. 

” Now, are you going? ” said she. 

“ I will if—if I must.” 
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“ You are changed/’ persisted she—“ you are grown either 
very proud or very indifferent.” 

" I am neither, Helen—Mrs. Huntingdon. If you could see 
my heart ”- 

“ You must be one,—if not both. And why Mrs. Huntingdon ? 
—why not Helen, as before? ” 

“ Helen, then—dear Helen! ” I murmured. I was in an agony 
of mingled love, hope, delight, uncertainty, and suspense. 

“ The rose I gave you w'as an emblem of my heart,” said 
she; ” would you take it away and leave me here alone? ” 

” Would you give me your hand too, if I asked it? ” 

“Have I not said enough?” she answered, with a most 
enchanting smile. I snatched her hand, and would have fervently 
kissed it, but suddenly checked myself and said— 

“ But have you considered the consequences? ” 

“ Hardly, I think, or I should not have offered myself to one 
too proud to take me, or too indifferent to make his affection 
outweigh my worldly goods.” 

Stupid blockhead that I was!—I trembled to clasp her in 
my arms, but dared not believe in so much joy, and yet restrained 
myself to say— 

“ But if you should repent? ” 

“ It would be your fault,” she replied: “ I never shall, unless 
you bitterly disappoint me. If you have not sufficient confidence 
in my affection to believe this, let me alone.” 

“ Sly darling angel—my own Helen,” cried I, now passionately 
kissing the hand I still retained, and throwing my left arm around 
her, “ you never shall repent if it depend on me alone. But have 
you thought of your aunt?” I trembled for the answer, and 
clasped her closer to my heart in the instinctive dread of losing 
my new-found treasure. 

“ My aunt must not know of it yet,” said she. “ She would 
think it a rash, wild step, because she could not imagine how 
well I know you: but she must know you herself, and learn to 
like you. You must leave us now, after lunch, and come again 
in spring, and make a longer stay, and cultivate her acquaint¬ 
ance, and I know you will like each other. ‘ 

“ And then you will be mine,” said I, printing a kiss upon 
her lips, and another, and another; for I was as daring and 
impetuous now as I had been backward and constrained before. 

No—in another year,” replied she, gently disengaging herself 
from my embrace, but still fondly clasping my hand. 

” Another yearl O Helen. I could not wait so long! ” 
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“ Where is your fidelity? ” 

I mean I could not endure the misery of so long a separation.’^ 

“ It would not be a separation: we will write every day; 
my spirit shall be always with you, and sometimes you shall 
see me with your bodily eye. I will not be such a hypocrite 
as to pretend that I desire to wait so long myself, but as my 
marriage is to please myself alone, I ought to consult my friends 
about the time of it.” 

" Your friends will disapprove.” 

“ They will not greatly disapprove, dear Gilbert,” said she, 
earnestly kissing my hand; “ they cannot, when they know 
you, or, if they could, they would not be true friends—I should 
not care for their estrangement. Now are you satisfied? ” She 
looked up in my face with a smile of ineffable tenderness. 

” Can I be otherwise, with your love? And you do love me, 
Helen?” said I, not doubting the fact, but wishing to hear it 
confirmed by her own acknowledgment. 

” If you loved as I do,” she earnestly replied, “ you would 
not have so nearly lost me—these scruples of false delicacy 
and pride would never thus have troubled you—you would have 
seen that the greatest worldly distinctions and discrepancies of 
rank, birth, and fortune arc as dust in the balance compared 
witli the unity of accordant thoughts and feelings, and truly 
lo\mg, sympathising hearts and souls.” 

” But this is too much happiness,” said I, embracing her 
again; ” I have not deserved it, Helen—I dare not believe in 
such felicity: and the longer I have to wait, the greater will 
be my dread that something will intervene to snatch you from 
jne—and think, a thousiind things may happen in a year!— 
I shall be in one long fever of restless terror and impatience all 
the time. And besides, winter is such a drear>' season.” 

“ I thought so loo,” replied she gravely: ” I would not be 
married in winter—in December, at least,” she added, with a 
shudder—for in that month had occurred both the ill-starred 
marriage that had bound her to her former husband and the 
terrible death that released her—” and therefore I said another 
year, in spring.” 

” Next spring? ” 

‘‘ No, no—next autumn, perhaps.” 

” Summer, then.” • r j •• 

“ Well, the close of summer. There now! be satisfied. 

While she was speaking, Arthur re-entered the room—good 
boy for keeping out so long. 


<4 
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Mamma, 1 couldn't find the book in either of tlie places 
you told me to look for it ** (there was a conscious something 
in mamma’s smile that seemed to say, “ No, dear, I knew you 
could not ”), “ but Rachel got it for me at hist. Look, Mr. 
Markham, a natural history with all kinds of birds and beasts 
in it, and the reading as nice as the pictures! ” 

In great good-humour, I sat down to examine the book, and 
drew the little fellow between my knees. Had he come a minute 
before, I should have received him less graciously, but now I 
affectionately stroked liis curling locks, and even kissed his 
ivory forehead: he was my own Helen’s son, and therefore 
mine; and as such I have ever since regarded him. That pretty 
child is now a fine young man; he has realised his mother’s 
brightest expectations, and is at present residing in Grassdale 
Manor with his young wife, the merry little Helen Hattersley 
of yore. 

I had not looked through half the book before Mrs. Maxwell 
appeared to invite me into the other room to lunch. That lady’s 
cool, distant manners rather chilled me at first; but I did my 
best to propitiate her, and not entirely without success, I think, 
even in that first short visit; for when I talked cheerfully to 
her, she gradually became more kind and cordial, and wlien I 
departed she bade me a gracious adieu, hoping ere long to have 
the pleasure of seeing me again. 

“ But you must not go till you have seen the conservatory, 
my aunt’s winter garden,” said Helen, as I advanced to take 
leave of her, with as much philosophy and self-command as I 
could summon to my aid. 

I gladly availed myself of such a respite, and followed her 
into a large and beautiful conservatory, plentifully furnished 
with flowers considering the season—but, of course, I had little 
attention to spare for them. It was not, however, for any tender 
colloquy that my companion had brought me there— 

“ My aunt is particularly fond of flowers,” she observed, 

* fond of Staningley too: I brought you here to offer 

a petition in her behalf, that this may be her home as long as 
she lives, and—if it be not our home likewnse—that 1 mav often 
see her and be with her; for I fear she will be sorry to lose me; 
and though she leads a retired and contemplative life, she is 
apt to get low-spirited if left too much alone.” 

*■ By all means, dearest Helen!—do what you will with your 
owTi. I should not dream of wishing your aunt to leav'e tlic place 
under any circumstances; and we will live either here or else- 
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where as you and she may determine, and you shall see her as 
often as you like. I know she must be pained to part with you, 
and I am willing to make any reparation in my power. I love 
her for your sake, and her happiness shall be as dear to me 
as that of my own mother.” 

“ Thank you, darling! you shall have a kiss for that. Good¬ 
bye. There now—there, Gilbert—let me go —here’s Arthur, 
don’t astonish his infantile brain with your madness.” 


But it is time to bring my narrative to a close—any one but 
you would say I had made it too long already; but for your 
satisfaction, I will add a few words more; because I know you 
will have a fellow-feeling for the old lady, and will wish to know 
the last of her history. I did come again in spring, and, agreeably 
to Helen's injunctions, did my best to cultivate her acquaint¬ 
ance. She received me very kindly, having been, doubtless, 
already prepared to think highly of my character by her niece's 
too favourable report. I turned my best side out, of course, 
and we got along marvellously well together. When my am¬ 
bitious intentions were made known to her, she took it more 
sensibly than I had ventured to hope. Her only remark on the 

subject, in my hearing, was— 

And so. Mr. Markham, you are going to rob me of my mecc, 
I understand. Well! I hope God will prosper your union, and 
make my dear girl happy at last. Could she have been contented 
to remain single, I own I should have been better satisfied; 
but if she must marry again, I know of no one. now livmg and 
of a suitable age, to whom 1 would more willingly resign her 
than yourself, or who would be more likely to appreciate her 
worth and make her truly happy, as far as I can tell.” 

Of course 1 was delighted with the compliment, and hoped 
to show her that she was not mistaken in her favourable 

judgment, u 

“ 1 hcivc, however, one reejuest to oner, continued she. 

“ It seems 1 am still to look on Staningley as my home: I wish 
you to make it yours likewise, for Helen is atUiched to the 
place and to me—as I am to her. There arc painful associations 
connected with Grassdale, which she cannot easily over¬ 
come; and I shtUl not molest you with my cornpany or 
interference here: I am a very quiet person, and shall keep 
my own apartments, and aUend to my own concerns, and 
only sec you now and then.” 
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Of course I most readily consented to this; and we lived in 
the greatest harmony with our dear aunt until the day of her 
death, which melancholy event took place a few- years after- 
melancholy, not to herself (for it came quietly upon her, and she 
was glad to reach her journey's end), but only to the few loving 
friends and grateful dependants she left behind. 

To return, however, to my own affairs: I was married in 
summer, on a glorious August morning. It took the whole 
eight months, and all Helen’s kindness and goodness to boot, 
to overcome my mother s prejudices against my bride-elect, 
and to reconcile her to the idea of my leaving Linden Grange 
and living so far away. Yet she was gratified at her son’s good 
fortune after all, and proudly attributed it all to his own superior 
merits and endowments. I bequeathed the farm to Fergus, with 
better hopes of its prosperity than I should have had a year ago 
under similar circumstances; for he had lately fallen in love 
with the \icar of L-'s eldest daughter, a lady whose super¬ 

iority had roused his latent virtues, and stimulated him to the 
most surprising exertions, not only to gain her affection and 
esteem, and to obtain a fortune sufficient to aspire to her hand, 
but to render himself worthy of her, in his own eyes, as well 
as in those of her parents; and in the end he was successful, 
as you already know. As for myself, I need not tell you how 
happily my Helen and I have lived together, and how blessed 
we still are in each other’s society, and in the promising young 
scions that are growing up about us. We are just now looking 
forward to the advent of you and Rose, for the time of your 
annual ^'isit draws nigh, when you must leave your dusty, 
smoky, noisy, toiling, striving city for a season of invigorating 
relaxation and social retirement with us. 

Till then, farewell, 

Gilbert Markham. 

STA.sjsr.ttv, Jutie lolh. 1847. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE PARSONAGE 

All true histories contain instruction; though, in some, the 
treasure may be hard to find, and, when found, so trivial in 
quantity, that the dry, shrivelled kernel scarcely compensates 
for the trouble of cracking the nut. Whether this be the case 
with my history or not, I am hardly competent to judge. I 
sometimes think it might prove useful to some, and enter¬ 
taining to others; but the world may judge for itself. Shielded 
by rny ov.'n obscurity, and by the lapse of years, and a few 
fictitious names, I do not fear to venture; and will candidly 
lay before the public what I would not disclose to the most 
intimate friend. 

My father was a clergyman of the north of England, who was 
deserv^ly respected by all who knew him; and, in his younger 
days, lived pretty comfortably on the joint income of a small 
incumbency and a snug little property of his own. My mother, 
who married him against the wishes of her friends, was a 
squire’s daugljter, and a woman of spirit. In vain it was repre¬ 
sented to her that, if she became the poor parson’s wife, she 
must relinquish her carriage and her lady’s maid and all the 
uxunes and elegances of affluence; which to her were little 
less than the necessaries of life. A carriage and a lady’s-maid 
were great conveniences; but, thank Heaven, she had feet to 
<arry her, and hands to minister to her own necessities. An 
elegant house and spacious grounds were not to be despised; 
but she would rather live in a cottage with Richard Grey than 
in a palace with any other man in the world. 

Finding arguments of no avail, her father, at length, told 
t^he lovers they might marry if they pleased; but, in so doing, 
fiis daughter would forfeit every fraction of her fortune. He 
expected this would cool the ardour of both; but he was 
rnisuken. My father knew too well my mother’s superior worth 
not to be sensible that she was a valuable fortune in herself: 

393 
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and if she would but consent to embellish his humble bearth, 
he should be happy to take her on any terras; while she, on her 
j)art, would rather labour with her own hands than be divided 
from the man she loved, whose happiness it would be her joy 
to make, and who was aJready one with her in heart and soul. 
So her fortune went to swell the purse of a wiser sister, who 
had married a rich nabob; and she, to the wonder and com¬ 
passionate regret of all who knew her, went to bury herself in 

the homely village parsonage among the hills of-. And yet, 

in spile of all this, and in spite of my mother's high spirit and 
my father's whims, I believe you might search all England 
through, and fail to find a happier couple. 

Of six children, my sister Mary and myself were the only 
two that survived the perils of infancy and early childhood. 
I, being the younger by five or six years, was always regarded 
as the child, and the pet of the family: father, mother, and 
sister all combined to spoil me—not by foolish indulgence to 
render me fractious and ungovernable, but by ceaseless kind¬ 
ness to make me too helpless and dependent—too unfit for 
buffeting \sith the cares and turmoils of life. 

Mary and I were brought up in the strictest seclusion. My 
mother, being at once highly accomplished, well informed, and 
fond of employment, took the whole charge of our education 
on herself, with the exception of Latin—which my father 
undertook to teach us—so that we never even went to school; 
and, as there was no society in the neighbourhood, our only 
intercourse \rith the world consisted in a stately tea-party, 
now and then, with the principal farmers and tradespeople of 
the vicinity (yxist to avoid being stigmatised as too proud to 
consort with our neighbours), and an annual visit to our paternal 
CTandfathcr’s; where himself, our kind grandmamma, a maiden 
aunt and two or three elderly ladies and gentlemen, were the 
only persons we ever saw. Sometimes our mother would amuse 
us with stories and anecdotes of her younger days, which, while 
they entertained us amazingly, frequently awoke—m me, at 
least—a secret wish to see a little more of the world. 

I thought she must have been very happy: but she never 
seemed to regret past times. My father, however, whose temper 
was neither tranquil nor cheerful by nature, often unduly vexed 
himself with thinking of the sacrifices his dear wiic had made 
for him’ and troubled his head with revolving endless schemes 
for the augmentation of his little fortune for her si^c and ours. 
In vain my mother assured him she was quite satisfied; and u 
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he would but lay by a little for the children, we should all have 
plenty, both for time present and to come: but saving was not 
my father s forte. He would not run in debt (at least, my 
mother took good care he shoiild not), but while he had money 
he must spend it: he liked to sec his house comfortable, and 
his wife and daughters well clothed and well attended; and 
besides, he was charitably disposed, and liked |o give to the poor 
according to his means: or, as some might think, beyond them. 

At length, however, a kind friend suggested to him a means 
of doubling his private property at one stroke; and further 
increasing it, hereafter, to an untold amount. This friend was 
a merchant, a man of enterprising spirit and undoubted talent, 
who was somewhat straitened in his mercantile pursuits for 
want of capital; but generously proposed to give my father 
a fair share of his profits, if he would only entrust turn with 
what he could spare; and he thought he might safely promise 
that, whatever sum the latter chose to put into his hands, it 
should bring him in cent, per cent. The small patrimony was 
speedily sold, and the whole of its price was deposited in the 
hands of the friendly merchant; who as promptly proceeded 
to ship his cargo, and prepare for his voyage. 

My father was delighted, so were we all, with our brightening 
prospects. For the present, it is true, we were reduced to the 
narrow income of the curacy; but my father seemed to think 
there was no necessity for scrupulously restricting our expen¬ 
diture to that; so with a standing bill at Mr. Jackson’s, another 
at Smith’s, and a third at Hobson’s, we got along even more 
comfortably than before: though my mother affirmed we had 
better keep within bounds, for our prospects of wealth were 
but precarious, after all; and if my father would only trust 
everything to her management, he should never feel himself 
stinted: but he, for once, was incorrigible. 

What happy hours Mary and I have ptassed, while sitting at 
our work by the fire, or wandering on the heath-clad hills, or 
idling under the weeping birch (the only considerable tree in 
the garden), talking of future happiness to ourselves and our 
parents, of what we would do, and see, and possess; with no 
firmer foundation for our goodly superstructure than the riches 
that were expected to flow in upon us from the success of this 
worthy merchant s speculations. Our father was nearly as bad 
as ourselves: only that he affected not to be so much in Ciimest: 
expressing his bright hopes and sanguine expectations in jests 
and playful sallies that always struck me as being exceedingly 
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witty and pleasant. Our mother laughed wth delight to see 
him so hopeful and happy: but still she feared he was setting 
his heart too much upon the matter; and once I heard her 
whisper as she left the room, God grant he be not disappointed! 
I know not how he would bear it.'’ 

Disappointed he was; and bitterly, too. It came like a 
thunder-clap on us all, that the vessel which contained our 
fortune had been wrecked, and gone to the bottom with all 
its stores, together with several of the crew, and the unfortunate 
merchant himself. I was grieved for him; I was grieved for 
the overthrow of all our air-built castles: but, with the elasticity 
of youth, I soon recovered the shock. 

iliough riches had charms, poverty had no terrors for an 
inexperienced girl like me. Indeed, to say the truth, there 
was something exhilarating in the idea of being driven to 
straits, and thrown upon our own resources. I only wislicd 
papa, mamma, and Mar>' were all of the same mind as myself ; 
and then, instead of lamenting past calamities, we might all 
cheerfully set to work to remedy them; and the greater the 
difiicultics, the harder our present privations, the greater should 
be our cheerfulness to endure the latter, and our vigour to 
contend against the former. 

Mary did not lament, but she brooded continually over the 
misfortune, and sank into a state of dejection from wluch no 
effort of mine could rouse her. I could not possibly bring her 
to regard the matter on its bright side as I did: and indeed 
I was so fearful of being charged with cluldish frivolity, or 
stupid insensibility, that I carefully kept most of my bright 
ideas and cheering notions to myself, well knowing they could 
not be appreciated. 

My mother thought only of consoUng my father, and paying 
our debts and retrenching our expenditure by every available 
means; but my father was completely overwhelmed by the 
calamity: health, strength, and spiriu sank beneath the blow, 
and he never wholly recovered them. In vain my mother stro\c 
to cheer him, by appealing to his piety, to his courage, to h>s 
affection for herself and us. That very affection was his greatest 
torment: it was for our sakes he had so ardently longed to 
increase his fortune—it was our interest that had lent such 
brightness to his hopes, and that imparted such bitterness to 
hisVesent distress. He now tormented himself with remorse 
at having neglected my mother s advice; which would at 
have saved him from the additional burden of debt he vainly 
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reproached himself for having brought her from the dignity, 
the ease, the luxury of her former station to toil with him 
through the cares and toils of poverty. It was gall and worm¬ 
wood to his soul to see that splendid, highly accomplished 
woman, once so courted and admired, transformed into an 
active managing housewife, with hands and head continually 
occupied with household labours and household economy. The 
very willingness with which she performed these duties, the 
cheerfulness with which she bore her reverses, and the kindness 
which withheld her from imputing the smallest blame to him, 
were all perverted by this ingenious self-tormentor into further 
aggravations of his sufferings. And thus the mind preyed upon 
the body, and disordered the system of the nerves, and they in 
turn increased the troubles of the mind, till by action and re¬ 
action his health was seriously impaired; and not one of us 
could convince him that the aspect of our affairs was not half 
so gloomy, so utterly hopeless, as his morbid imagination 
represented it to be. 

The useful pony phaeton was sold, together with the stout 
will-fcd pony—the old favourite that we had fully determined 
should end its days in peace, and never pass from our hands; 
the little coach-house and stable were let; the servant boy 
and the more efficient (being the more expensive) of the two 
maid-servants were dismissed. Our clothes were mended, 
turned, and darned to the utmost verge of decency; our food, 
always plain, was now simplified to an unprecedented degree— 
except my fathers favourite dishes; our coals and candles were 
painfully economised—the pair of candles reduced to one, and 
that most sparingly used; the coals carefully husbanded in the 
half-empty grate: especially when my father was out on his 
parish duties, or confined to bed through illness—then we sat 
with our feet on the fender, scraping the perishing embers 
together from time to time, and occasionally adding a slight 
scattering of the dust and fragments of coal, just to keep them 
alive. As for our carpets, they in time were worn threadbare, 
and patched and darned even to a greater extent than our 
garments. To save the expense of a gardener, Mary and I under¬ 
took to keep the garden in order; and all the cooking and house¬ 
hold work that could not easily l>c managed by one servant 
girl was done by my mother and sister, with a little occasional 
help from me: only a little, because, though a woman in my 
own estimation, 1 was still a child in theirs; and my mother, 
like most active, managing women, was not gifted with very 
•o ^5 
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active daughters: for this reason—that being so clever and 
diligent herself, she was never tempted to trust her affairs to 
a deputy, but on the contrary, was willing to act and think for 
others as well as for number one; and whatever was the business 
in hand, she was apt to think that no one could do it so well 
as herself: so that whenever I offered to assist her, I received 
such an answer as—“ No, love, you cannot indeed—there’s 
nothing here you can do. Go and help your sister, or get her to 
take a walk with you—tell her she must not sit so much, and 
stay so constantly in the house as she does—she may well look 
thin and dejected.” 

“ Mary, mamma says I’m to help you; or get you to take a 
walk with me: she says you may well look thin and dejected, 
if you sit so constantly in the house.” 

“ Help me you cannot, Agnes; and I cannot go out with 
you —I have far too much to do.” 

“ Then let me help you.” 

“ You cannot, indeed, dear child. Go and practise your music, 
or play with the kitten.” 

There was always plenty of sewing on hand; but I had not 
been taught to cut out a single garment, and, except plain 
hemming and seaming, there w'as little I could do even in that 
line; for they both asserted that it \vas far easier to do the work 
themselves than to prepare it for me: and, besides, they liked 
better to see me prosecuting my studies, or amusing myself— 
it was time enough for me to sit bending over my work, like a 
grave matron, when my favourite little pussy was become a 
steady old cat. Under such circumstances, although I was not 
many degrees more useful than the kitten, my idleness was not 
entirely without excuse. 

Througli all our troubles, I never but once heard my mother 
complain of our want of money. As summer was coming on, 
she observed to Mar>* and me, “ What a desirable thing it would 
be for your papa to spend a few weeks at a watering-place. I 
am convinced the sea-air and the change of scene would be of 
incalculable service to him. But then, you see, there’s no money,” 
she added, with a sigh. We both wished exceedingly that the 
thing might be done, and lamented greatly that it could not. 
“Well, well!” «iid she, “it’s no use complaining. Possibly 
something might be done to further the project after all. Mary, 
you are a beautiful drawer. What do you say to doing a few 
more pictures in your best style, and getting them framed, 
with the water-coloured drawings you have already done, and 
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trying to dispose of them to some liberal picture-dealer, who 
has the sense to discern their merits?” 

Mamma, I should be delighted if you think they could be 
sold; and for anything worth while.” 

” It’s worth while trying, however, my dear: do you procure 
the drawings, and I'll endeavour to find a purchaser.” 

“ I wish 1 could do something,” said I. 

“You, Agnes! well, who knows? You draw pretty well, 
too: if you clioose some simple piece for your subject, I dare say 
you will be able to produce something we shall all be proud 
to exhibit.” 

“ But 1 have another scheme in my head, mamma, and have 
had long, only 1 did not like to mention it.” 

“ Indeed! pray tell us what it is.” 

“ I should like to be a governess.” 

My mother uttered an exclamation of surprise, and laughed. 
My sister dropped her work in astonishment, exclaiming, “ You 
a governess, Agnes! What can you be dreaming of! ” 

“Well! I don't see anything so very extraordinary in it. 
I do not pretend to be able to instruct great girls; but surely 
I could teach little ones: and 1 should like it so much: I am 
so fond of children. Do let me, mamma! ” 

“ But, my love, you have not learned to take care of yourself 
yet: and young children require more judgment and experience 
to manage than elder ones.” 

” But, mamma, I am above eighteen, and quite able to take 
care of myself, and others too. You do not know half the wisdom 
and prudence I possess, because I have never been tried.” 

“ Only think,” said Mary, ” what would you do in a house 
full of strangers, without me or mamma to speak and act for 
you—with a parcel of children, besides yourself, to attend to; 
and no one to look to for advice? V'ou would not even know 
what clothes to put on.’’ 

“ You think, because I always do as you bid me, I have no 
judgment of my own: but only try me—that is all I ask—and 
you shall see wliat I can do.” 

At that moment my father entered, and the subject of our 
discussion was explained to him. 

“ What, my little Agnes a governess! ” cried he, and, in spite 
of his dejection, he laughed at tlie idea. 

“ Yes, papa, don't you say anything against it: I should like 
it so much; and I am sure I could manage delightfully.'’ 

“ But, my darling, we could not spare you. ’ And a tear 
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glistened in his eye as he added—** No, no! aihicted as we are, 
surely wc are not brought to that pass yet.’* 

“ Oh, nol ” said my mother. There is no necessity whatever 
for such a step; it is merely a whim of her own. So you must 
hold your tongue, you naughty girl; for, though you arc so ready 
to leave us, you know very well we cannot part with you.^' 

I was silenced for that day, and for many succeeding ones; 
but still I did not wholly relinquish my darling scheme. Mary 
got her drawing materials, and steadily set to work. I got 
mine loo; but while I drew, I thought of other things. How 
delightful it would be to be a governess! To go out into the 
world; to enter upon a new life; to act for myself; to exercise 
my unused faculties; to try my unknown powers; to cam my 
own maintenance, and something to comfort and help my 
father, mother, and sister, besides exonerating them from the 
provision of my food and clothing; to show papa what his 
little Agnes could do; to convince mamma and Mary that 1 
was not quite the helpless, thoughtless being they supposed. 
/Vnd then, how charming to be entrusted with the care and 
education of children! Whatever others said, I felt I was fully 
competent to the task: the clear remembrance of my own 
thoughts in early childhood would be a surer guide than the 
instructions of the most mature adviser. I had but to turn 
from my little pupils to myself at their age, and I should know, 
at once, how to win their confidence and affections: how to 
waken the contrition of the erring; how to embolden the timid, 
and console the afflicted; how to make Virtue practicable, 
Instruction desirable, and Religion lovely and comprehensible. 

—Delightful tJisk! 

To teach the young idea how to shoot! 

To train the tender plants, and watch their buds unfolding 
day by day! 

Influenced by so many inducements, I determined still to 
persevere; though the fear of displeasing my mother, or dis¬ 
tressing my father s feelings, prevented me from resuming the 
subject for several days. At length, again, I mentioned it to 
my mother in private; and, with some difliculty, got her to 
promise to assist me with her endeavours. My father s reluctant 
consent was next obtained, and then, though Mary still sighed 
her disapproval, my dear, kind mother began to look out for 
a situation for me. She wrote to my father’s relations, and 
consulted the newspaper advertisements—her own relations she 
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had long dropped all communication with: a formal interdiange 
of occasional letters was all she had ever had since her marriage, 
and she would not at any time have applied to them in a case 
of this nature. But so long and so entire had been my parents’ 
seclusion from the world, that many weeks elapsed before a 
suitable situation could be procured. At last, to my great joy, 
it w'as decreed that I should take charge of the young family 
of a certain Mrs. Bloomheld; whom my kind, prim Aunt Grey 
had known in her youth, and asserted to be a very nice woman. 
Her husband was a retired tradesman, who had realised a very 
comfortable fortune; but could not be prevailed upon to give 
a greater salary than twenty-five pounds to the instructress 
of his children. I, however, was glad to accept this, rather than 
refuse the situation—which my parents were inclined to think 
the better plan. 

But some weeks more were yet to be devoted to preparation. 
How long, how tedious those weeks appeared to me! Yet they 
were happy ones in the main—full of bright hopes and ardent 
expectations. With what peculiar pleasure I assisted at the 
making of my new clothes, and, subsequently, the packing of 
my trunks! But there was a feeling of bitterness mingling with 
the latter occupation too; and when it was done—when all 
was ready for my departure on the morrow, and the last night 
at home approached—a sudden anguish seemed to swell my 
heart. My dear friends looked so sad, and spoke so very kindly, 
that I could scarcely keep my eyes from overflowring: but I 
still affected to be gay. I had taken my last ramble with Mary 
on the moors, my last walk in the garden, and round the house; 
I had fed, with her, our pet pigeons for the last time—the 
pretty creatures that we had tamed to peck their food from 
our hands: I had given a farewell stroke to all their silky 
backs as they crowded in my lap. I liad tenderly kissed my own 
peculiar favourites, the pair of snow-white fantails; I h.-ul 
played my last tune on the old familiar piano, and sung my last 
song to papa: not the last, I hoped, but the last for, what 
appeared to me, a very long time. And, perhaps, when 1 did 
these things again, it would be with different feelings: circum¬ 
stances might be changed, and this house might never be my 
settled home again. My dear little friend, the kitten, would 
certainly be changed: she was already growing a fine cat; 
and when I returned, even for a hasty visit at Christmas, would, 
most likely, have forgotten both her playmate and her merry 
pranks. I had romf>ed with her for the last time; and when 
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I stroked her soft bright fur, while she lay purring herself to 
sleep in my lap, it was with a feeling of sadness I could not 
easily disguise. Then, at bed-time, when I retired with Mary 
to our quiet little chamber, where already my drawers were 
cleared out and my share of the bookcase was empty—and 
where, hereafter, she would have to sleep alone, in dreary 
solitude, as she expressed it—my heart sank more than ever: 
I felt as if 1 had been selfish and wrong to persist in leaving 
her; and when I knelt once more beside our little bed, I prayed 
for a blessing on her and on my parents more fervently than 
ever I had done before. To conceal my emotion, I buried my 
face in my hands, and they were presently bathed in tears. 
I perceived, on rising, that she had been crying too: but neither 
of us spoke; and in silence we betook ourselves to our repose, 
creeping more closely together from the consciousness that wc 
were to part so soon. 

But tiie morning brought a renewal of hope and spirits. 
I was to depart early; that the conveyance which took me 
(a gig, hired from Mr. Smith, the draper, grocer, and tea-dealer 
of the village) might return the same day. I rose, washed, 
dressed, swallowed a hasty breakfast, received the fond embraces 
of my father, mother, and sister, kissed the cat, to the great 
scandal of Sally, the maid—shook hands with her, mounted 
the gig, drew my veil over my face, and then, but not till then, 
burst into a flood of tears. The gig rolled on; 1 looked back; 
my dear mother and sister were still standing at the door, 
looking after me, and waving their adieux. I returned their 
salute, and prayed God to bless them from my heart: we 
descended the hill, and I could sec them no more, 

“ It’s a coldish momin’ for you. Miss Agnes,” observed 
Smith; “and a darksome un too; but we’s, Iwppen, get to 
yon’ spot afore there come much nun to signify. 

“ Yes, 1 hope so,” replied I, as calmly as 1 could. 

“ It’s corned a good sup last night too. 

“ Yes.’' 

“ But this cold wnd will, happen, keep it off.” 

“ Perhaps it will.” 

Here ended our colloquy. We crossed the valley, and began 
to ascend the opposite hill. As wc were toiling up, I looked 
back again: there was the village spire, and the old grey 
parsonage beyond it, basking in a slanting beam of sunshin^^ 
it was but a sickly ray, but the \illage and surrounding hills 
were all in sombre shade, and I hailed the wandering beam as 
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a propitious omen to my home. Witli clasped hands, I fervently 
implored a blessing on its inhabitants, and liastily turned away; 
for X saw the sunshine was departing; and 1 carefully avoided 
another glance, lest I should see it in gloomy shadow, like the 
rest of the landscape. 


CHAPTER II 

FIRST LESSONS IN THE ART OF INSTRUCTION 

As we drove along, my spirits revived again, and I turned, 
with pleasure, to the contemplation of the new life upon which 
I was entering. But though it was not far past the middle of 
September, the heavy clouds and strong north-easterly wind 
combined to render the day extremely cold and dreary; and 
the journey seemed a very long one, for, as Smith observed, 
the roads were “ very heavy”; and ceruinly his horse was 
very heavy too: it crawled up the hills, and crept down them, 
and only condescended to shake its sides in a trot where the 
road was at a dead level or a very gentle slope, wliich was 
rarely the case in those rugged regions; so tliat it was nearly 
one o'clock before we reached the place of our destination. Yet, 
after all, when we entered the lofty iron gateway, when wc 
drove softly up the smooth, well-rolled carriage road, witli 
the green lawn on each side, studded with young trees, and 
approached the new but stately mansion of Wellwood, rising 
above its mushroom poplar-groves, my heart failed me, and 1 
wished it were a mile or two farther off. For the first time in 
my life, I must stand alone: there was no retreating now. 
I must enter that house, and introduce myself among its strange 
inhabitants. But how was it to be done? True, I was near 
nineteen; but, thanks to my retired life and the protectmg 
care of my mother and sister, I well knew that many a girl of 
fifteen, or under, was gifted with a more womanly address, 
and greater ease and self-possession, than I was. Vet, if Mrs. 
Bloomfield were a kind, motherly woman, 1 might do very 
well, after all; and the children, of course, I should soon be 
at ease with them—and Mr. Bloomfield, I hoped, I should 
have but little to do with. 

” Be calm, be calm, wliatcver happens,” I said within myself; 
^d truly I kept this resolution so well, and was so fully occupied 
in steadying my nerves and stilling the rebellious flutter of my 
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heart, that when I was admitted into the hall, and ushered into 
the presence of Mrs. Bloomheld, I almost forgot to answer her 
polite salutation; and it afterwards struck me that the little 
I did say was spoken in the tone of one half-dead or half-asleep. 
The lady, too, was somewhat chilly in her manner, as I dis¬ 
covered when I had time to reflect. She was a tall, spare, stately 
woman, with thick black hair, cold grey eyes, and extremely 
sallow complexion. 

With due politeness, however, she showed me my bedroom, 
and left me there to* take a little refreshment. I was somewhat 
dismayed at my appearance on looking in the glass: the cold 
wind had swelled and reddened my hands, uncurled and en¬ 
tangled my hair, and dyed my face of a pale purple; add to 
this my collar was horridly crumpled, my frock splashed with 
mud, my feet clad in stout new boots, and as the trunks were not 
brought up, there was no remedy; so having smoothed my hair 
as well as I could, and repeatedly twitched my obdurate collar, 
I proceeded to clomp down the two flights of stairs, philoso¬ 
phising as I went; and with some difiiculty found my way into 
the room where Mrs. Bloomfield awaited me. 

She led me into the dining-room, where the family luncheon 
had been laid out. Some beefsteaks and half-cold potatoes 
were set before me; and while I dined upon these, she sat 
opposite, watching me (as I thought) and endeavouring to 
sustain something like a conversation—consisting chiefly of 
a succession of commonplace remarks, expressed wath frigid 
formality: but this might be more my fault than hers, for I 
really could not converse. In fact, my attention was almost 
wholly absorbed in my dinner: not from ravenous appetite, but 
from di.stress at the toughness of the beefsteaks and tlie numb¬ 
ness of my hands, almost palsied by their five hours’ exposure 
to the bitter wind. I would gladly have eaten the potatoes and 
let the meat alone, but having got a large piece of the latter on 
to my plate. I could not be so impolite as to leave it; so, after 
many awkward and unsuccessful attempts to cut it with the 
knife or tear it with the fork, or pull it asunder between them, 
sensible that the awful lady w;is a spectator to the whole 
transaction, I at last desperately grasped the knife and 
fork in my fists, like a child of two years old, and fell to 
work with all the hitlc strength I possessed. But this needed 
some apology—with a feeble attempt at a laugh, I said, 
“ My hands are so benumbed with the cold that 1 can scarcely 

handle my knife and fork.” 
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“ 1 dare say you would find it cold,” replied she, with a cool, 
immutable gravity that did not serve to reassure me. 

When the ceremony was concluded she led me into the sitting- 
room again, where she rang and sent lor the children. 

“ You will find them not very fur advanced in their attain¬ 
ments,” said she, “ for I have had so little time to attend to 
their education myself, and we have thought them too young 
for a governess till now; but I think they are clever children, 
and very apt to learn, especially the little boy: he is, I think, 
the flower of the flock—a generous, noblc-spiritcd boy, one to 
be led, but not driven, and remarkable for always speaking the 
truth. He seems to scorn deception ” (this was good news), 
“ His sister Mary Ann will require watching,” continued she, 
“ but she is a very good girl upon the whole: though I wish 
her to be kept out of the nursery as much as possible, as she is 
now almost six years old, and might acquire bad habits from 
the nurses, I have ordered her crib to be placed in your 
room, and if you will be so kind as to overlook her washing 
and dressing, and take charge of her clothes, she need have 
nothing further to do with the nurserv-maid.” 

1 replied I was quite willing to do so; and at that moment 
my young pupils entered the apartment, with their two younger 
sisters. Master Tom Bloomfield was a well-grown boy of seven, 
with a somewhat wiry frame, flaxen hair, blue eyes, small 
tumed-up nose, and fair complexion. Mary Ann was a tall girl 
too, somewhat dark like her mother, but with a round full face 
and a high colour in her cheeks. The second sister was Fanny, 
a very pretty little girl; Mrs. Bloomfield assured me she was a 
remarkably gentle child, and required encouragement: she 
had not learned anything yet; but in a few days she would be 
four years old, and then she might take her first lesson in the 
alphabet, and be promoted to tlie schoolroom. The remaining 
one was Harriet, a little broad, fat, merry, playful thing of 
scarcely two, that I coveted more than all the rest—but ^vith 
her I had nothing to do. 

I talked to my little pupils as well as I could, and tried to 
render myself agreeable; but with little success I fear, for thtir 
mother's presence kept me under an unpleasant restraint. 
They, however, were remarkably free from shyness. They 
seemed bold, lively children, and I hoped I should soon be on 
friendly terms with them—the little boy especially, of whom 1 
had heard such a favourable character from his mamma. In 
Mary Ann there was a certain affected simper, and a craving 
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for notice, that I was sorry to observe. But her brother claimed 
all my attention to himself; he stood bolt upright between 
me and the fire, with his hands behind his back, talking away 
like an orator, occasionally interrupting his discourse with a 
sharp reproof to his sisters when they made too much noise. 

“O Tom, what a darling you are!” exclaimed his mother. 
” Come and kiss dear mamma; and then won’t you show Miss 
Grey your schoolroom, and your nice new books? ” 

“ I won’t kiss you, mamma; but I will show Miss Grey ray 
schoolroom, and my new books.” 

” And my schoolroom, and my new books, Tom,” said Mary 
Ann. “ They’re mine too.” 

“ They’re mine” replied he decisively. “ Come along, Miss 
Grey—I’ll escort you.” 

When the room and books had been shown, with some 
bickerings between the brother and sister that I did my utmost 
to appease or mitigate, Mary Ann brought me her doll, and 
began to be very loquacious on the subject of its fine clothes, 
its*’bed, its chest of drawers, and other appurtenances; but 
Tom told her to hold her clamour, that Miss Grey might see his 
rocking-horse, which, with a most important bustle, he dragged 
forth from its comer into the middle of the room, loudly calling 
on me to attend to it. Then, ordering his sister to hold the 
reins, he mounted, and made me stand for ten nunutes, watching 
how manfully he used his whip and spurs. Meantime, however, 
I admired Mary Ann’s pretty doll, and all its possessions; and 
then told Mr. Tom he was a capital rider, but I hoped he would 
not use his whip and spurs so much when he rode a real pony. 

“ Oh, yes, I willl ” said he, laying on with redoubled ardour. 
“ ni cut into him like smoke! Ech! my word! but he shall 

sweat for it.” . 

This was very shocking: but I hoped m time to be able to 

work a reformation. j . .» • 1 .1 

“ Now you must put on your bonnet and shawl, said the 

little hero, “ and I II show you my garden.” 

“ And mifie,” said Mary Ann. 

Tom lifted his fist with a menacing gesture; she uttered a 
loud, shrill scream, ran to the other side of me, and made a 

face at him. , t 1 .. t 

“ Surely, Tom, you would not strike your sister! i hope 1 

shall nevef sec you do that.” 

'* You will sometimes: I am obliged to do it now and then 
to keep her in order.” 
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** But it is not your business to keep her in order, you know 
—that is for ”- 

“ Well, now go and put on your bonnet/* 

“ I don’t know—it is so very cloudy and cold, it seems likely 
to rain;—and you know I have had a long drive.” 

“No matter—you must come; I shall allow of no excuses, ” 
replied the consequential little gentleman. And as it was the 
first day of our acquaintance, I thought I might as well indulge 
him. It was too cold for Mary Ann to venture, so she stayed 
with her mamma; to the great relief of her brother, who liked 
to have me all to himself. 

The garden was a large one, and tastefully laid out; besides 
several splendid dahlias, there were some other fine flowers 
still in bloom: but my companion would not give me time to 
examine them: I must go with him, across the wet grass, to a 
remote sequestered comer, the most important place in the 
grounds, because it contained his garden. 'Fhere were two 
round beds, stocked with a variety of plants. In one there was 
a pretty little rose tree. I paused to admire its lovely blossoms. 

“ Oh, never mind that I ” said he contemptuously. “ That’s 
only Mary Ann's garden; look, this is mine.” 

After I had observed every flower, and listened to a dis¬ 
quisition on every plant, I was permitted to depart; but first, 
with great pomp, he plucked a polyanthus and presented it 
to me, as one conferring a prodigious favour. I observed, on 
the grass, about his garden, certain apparatus of sticks and 
cord, and asked what they were« 

“ Traps for birds.” 

“ Why do you catch them? ” 

“ Papa says they do harm.” 

“ And what do you do with them when you catch them? ” 

' Different things. Sometimes I give them to the cat; some¬ 
times I cut them in pieces with my penknife; but the next, 
I mean to roast alive.” 

«« mean to do such a horrible thing? ” 

“For two reasons; first, to see how long it will live—and 
then, to see what it will taste like.’’ 

‘ But don’t you know it is extremely wicked to do such 
things. Remember, theb irds can feel as well as you; and 
think, how would you like it yourself.” 

‘ Oh, that’s nothing! I’m not a bird, and I can’t feel what 
I do to them.” 

‘ But you will have to feel it some time, Tom: you have 
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heard where wicked people go to when they die; and if you 
don’t leave off torturing innocent birds, remember, you will have 
to go there, and suffer just what you have made them suffer.” 

” Oh, pooh! I shan’t. Papa knows how I treat them, and 
he never blames me for it: he says it is just what he used to do 
when Jte was a boy. Last summer he gave me a nest full of 
young sparrows, and he saw me pulling off their legs and wings, 
and heads, and never said anything; except that they were 
nasty things, and I must not let them soil my trousers: and 
Uncle Robson was there too, and he laughed, and said I was 
a fine boy.” 

” But what would your mamma say? ” 

Oh, she doesn't care! she says it’s a pity to kill the pretty 
singing birds, but the naughty sparrows, and mice and rats, 
I may do what I like with. So now, Miss Grey, you see it 
is not wicked.” 

” I still think it is, Tom; and perhaps your papa and mamma 
would think so too, if they thouglU much about it.—However,” 
I internally added, ” they may say what they please, but I 
am determined you shall do nothing of the kind, as long as 
I have power to prevent it.” 

He next took me across the lawn to see his mole-traps, and 
then into the stack-yard to see his weasel-traps: one of which, 
to his great joy, contained a dead weasel; and then into the 
stable to see, not the fine carriage horses, but a little rough colt, 
which he informed me had been bred on purpose for him, and 
he wa.s to ride it as soon as it w’as properly trained. I tried to 
amuse the little fellow, and listened to all his chatter as com¬ 
placently as I could; for I thought if he had any affections at 
all, I would endeavour to win them; and then, in time, I might 
be able to show him the error of his ways: but 1 looked in vain 
for that generous, noble spirit his mother talked of; though I 
could see he was not without a certain degree of quickness and 
penetration, when he chose to exert it. 

When we re-entered the house it was nearly tea-time. Master 
Tom told me that, as papa was from home, he and I and Mary 
Ann were to have tea with mamma, for a treat; for, on such 
occa.sions. she always dined at luncheon time with them, instead 
of at six o’clock. Soon after tea, Mary Ann went to bed, but 
Tom favoured us with liis company and conversation till eight. 
After he was gone, Mrs. Bloomfield further enlightened me on 
the subject of her children’s dispo.sitions and acquirements, and 
on what they were to learn, and how they were to be managed. 
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and cautioned me to mention their defects to no one but herself. 
My mother had warned me before to mention them as little as 
possible to for people did not like to be told of their chil¬ 
dren's faults, and so I concluded I was to keep silence on them 
altogether. About half-past nine, Mrs. Bloomfield invited me 
to partake of a frugal supper of cold meat and bread. I was 
glad when that was over, and she took her bedroom candle¬ 
stick and retired to rest; for though I wished to be pleased 
with her, her company was extremely irksome to me; and I 
could not help feeling that she was cold, grave, and forbidding 
—the very opposite of the kind, warm-hearted matron my 
hopes had depicted her to be. 


CHAPTER III 

A FEW MORE LESSONS 

I ROSE next morning with a feeling of hopeful exhilaration, in 
spite of the disappointments already experienced; but 1 found 
the dressing of Mary Ann was no light matter, as her abundant 
hair was to be smeared with pomade, plaited in three long tails, 
and tied with bows of ribbon: a task my unaccustomed fingers 
found great difficulty in performing. She told me her nurse 
could do it in half the time, and, by keeping up a constant 
fidget of impatience, contrived to render me still longer. When 
all was done, we went into the schoolroom, where I met my 
other pupil, and chatted with the two till it was time to go 
down to breakfast. That meal being concluded, and a few 
civil words having been exchanged with Mrs. Bloomfield, we 
repaired to the schoolroom again, and commenced the business 
of the day. I found my pupils very backw’ard, indeed; but Tom, 
though averse to every species of mental exertion, was not 
without abilities. Mary Ann could scarcely read a word, and 
was so careless and inattentive that I could hardly get on with 
her at all. However, by dint of great labour and patience, 
I managed to get something done in the course of the morning, 
and then accompanied my young charge out into the garden 
and adjacent grounds, for a little recreation before dinner. 
There we got along tolerably together, except that I found 
they had no notion of going with me; I must go with them 
wherever they chose to lead me. I must run, walk, or stand. 
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exactly as it suited their fancy. This, I thought, was reversing 
the order of things; and I found it doubly disagreeable, as on 
this as well as subsequent occasions they seemed to prefer the 
dirtiest places and the most dismal occupations. But there 
was no remedy; either I must follow them, or keep entirely 
apart from them, and thus appear neglectful of my charge. 
I'o-day, they manifested a particular attachment to a well at 
the bottom of the lawn, where they persisted in dabbling with 
slicks and pebbles for above half-an-hour. I was in constant 
fear that their mother would see them from tlic window, and 
blame ine for allowng them thus to draggle their clothes and 
wet their feet and hands, instead of taking exercise; but no 
arguments, commands, or entreaties could draw them away. 
If she did not see them, some one else did—a gentleman on 
horseback had entered the gate and was proceeding up the 
road; at the distance of a few paces from us he paused, and 
calling to the children in a waspish, penetrating tone, bade 
them “ Keep out of that water.” "Miss Grey,” said he, "(I 
suppose it \s Miss Grey), I am surprised that you should allow 
them to dirty their clothes in that manner! Don’t you see how 
Miss Bloomfield has soiled her frock? and that Master Bloom¬ 
field's socks arc quite wet? and both of them without gloves? 
Dear, dear! Let me request that in future you will keep them 
decent at least! ” so saying, he turned away, and continued his 
ride up to the house. This was Mr. Bloomfield. I was surprised 
that he should nominate his children Master and Miss Bloom¬ 
field; and still more so that he should speak so uncivilly to 
me, their governess, and a perfect stranger to himself. Presently 
the bell rang to summon us in. I dined with the children at one, 
while he and his lady took their luncheon at the same table. 
His conduct there did not greatly raise him in my estimation. 
He was a man of ordinary stature—rather below tiian above— 
and rather thin than stout, apparently between tliirty and 
forty years of age: he had a large mouth, pale, dingy complexion, 
milky blue eyes, and hair the colour of a hempen cord. There 
was a roast leg of mutton before him: he helped Mrs. Bloom¬ 
field, the cliildrcn, and me, desiring me to cut up the children's 
meat; then, after twisting about the mutton in various direc¬ 
tions, and eyeing it from different points, he pronounced it not 
fjt to be eaten, and called for the cold beef. 

“ What is the matter with the mutton, my dear? ” asked 
his mate. 

” It is quite overdone. Don’t you taste, Mrs. Bloomhcld, that 
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all the goodness is roasted out of it? And can’t you see that 
all that nice, red gravy is completely dried away? ” 

“ Well, I think the will suit you.” 

The beef was set before him, and he began to carve, but 
with the most rueful expressions of discontent. 

“ What is the matter with the bef/, Mr. Bloomfield? I’m 
sure I thought it was very nice.” 

” And so it was very nice. A nicer joint could not be; but 
it is quite spoiled,” replied he dolefully. 

‘‘ How so? ” 

“ How sol Why, don’t you see how it is cut? Dear—dear! 
it is quite shocking! ” 

They must have cut it wrong in the kitchen, then, for I’m 
sure, I carved it quite properly here yesterday.” 

“No doubt they cut it wrong in the kitchen—the savages! 
Dear—dear! Did ever any one see such a fine piece of beef so 
completely ruined? But remember that, in future, when a 
decent dish leaves this table, they shall not toueh it in the 
kitchen. Remember thaty Mrs. Bloomfield! ” 

Notwithstanding the ruinous state of the beef, the gentle¬ 
man managed to cut himself some delicate slices, part of which 
he ate in silence. When he next spoke, it was, in a less querulous 
tone, to ask what there was for dinner. 

“ Turkey and grouse,” was the concise reply. 

“ And what besides? ” 

“ Fbh.” 

“What kind of fish?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ You don't know ? ” cried he, looking solemnly up from his 
plate, and suspending his knife and fork in astonishment. 

” No. I told the cook to get some fish—I did not particularise 
what.” 

“Well, that beats everything! A lady professes to keep 
bouse, and doesn’t even know what fish is for dinner! professes 
to order fish, and doesn’t specify wliat! ” 

“ Perhaps, Mr. Bloomfield, you will order dinner yourself in 
future.” 

Nothing more was said; and I was very glad to get out of 
the room with my pupils; for I never felt so ashamed and 
uncomfortable in my life for anything that was not my own fault. 

In the afternoon we applied to lessons again: then went out 
again; then had tea in the schoolroom; then I dressed Mary 
Ann for dessert; and when she and her brother had gone down 
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to the dining-room, I took the opportunity of beginning a letter 
to my dear friends at home: but the children came up before I 
had half completed it. At seven I had to put Mary Ann to bed; 
then I played with Tom till eight, when he, too, went; and I 
finished my letter and unpacked my clothe?, which I had hitherto 
found no opportunity for doing, and, finally, went to bed myself. 

But this is a very favourable specimen of a day's proceedings. 

My task of instruction and surveillance, instead of becoming 
easier as my charges and I got better accustomed to each other, 
became more arduous as their characters unfolded. The name 
of governess, I soon found, was a mere mockery as applied to 
me: my pupils had no more notion of obedience than a wild, 
unbroken colt. The habitual fear of their father’s peevish temper, 
and the dread of the punishments he was wont to inflict when 
irritated, kept them generally within bounds in his immediate 
presence. The girls, too, had some fear of their mother’s anger; 
and the boy might occasionally be bribed to do as she bid him 
by the hope of reward: but I had no rewards to offer; and as 
for punishments, I was given to understand, the parents re¬ 
served that privilege to themselves; and yet they expected me 
to keep my pupils in order. Other children might be guided 
by the fear of anger, and the desire of approbation; but neither 
the one nor the other had any effect upon these. 

Master Tom, not content with refusing to be ruled, must needs 
set up as a ruler, and manifested a determination to keep not 
only his sisters, but his governess, in order, by violent manual 
and pedal aj>plications; and, as he was a tall, strong boy of his 
years, this occasioned no trifling inconvenience. A few sound 
boxes on the ear, on such occasions, might have settled the 
matter easily enough; but as. in that aise, he might make up 
some story to his mother, which she would be sure to believe, 
as she had such unshaken faith in his veracity—though I had 
already discovered it to be by no means unimpeachabic—l 
determined to refrain from striking him, even in self-defence; 
and, in his most violent moods, my only resource was to throw 
him on his back, and hold his hands and feet till the frenzy was 
somewhat abated. To the difficulty of preventing him from 
doin^T what he ought not, w;is added that of forcing him to do 
whaf he ought. Often he would positively refuse to learn, or to 
repeat his lessons, or even to look at his book. Here, again, a 
good birch rod might have been serviceable; but, as my powers 
were so limited, I must make the best use of what I had. 

As there were no settled hours for study and play, I resolved 
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to give my pupils a certain task, which, with moderate attention, 
they could perform in a short time; and till this was done, 
however weary I was, or however perverse they might be, 
nothing short of parental interference should induce me to suiTer 
them to leave the schoolroom; even if I should sit with my 
chair against the door to keep them in. Patience, Firmness, 
and Perseverance were my only weapons; and these I resolved 
to use to the utmost. I determined always strictly to fulfil the 
threats and promises I made; and, to that end, I must be 
cautious to threaten and promise nothing that I could not 
perform. Then, I would carefully refrain from all useless 
irritability and indulgence of my own ill-temper; when they 
behaved tolerably, I would be as kind and obliging as it was 
in my power to be, in order to make the widest possible distinc¬ 
tion between good and bad conduct; I would reason with them, 
too, in the simplest and most effective manner. When I reproved 
them, or refused to gratify their wishes, after a glaring fault, 
it should be more in sorrow than in anger: their little hymns 
and prayers I would make plain and clear to their understanding; 
when they said their prayers at night, and asked pardon for 
their offences, I would remind them of the sins of the pa.st day, 
solemnly, but in perfect kindness, to avoid raising a spirit of 
opposition; penitential hymns should be said by the naughty; 
cheerful ones by the comparatively good; and every kind of 
instruction I would convey to them, as much as possible, by 
entertaining discourse—apparently with no other object than 
their present amusement in view. 

By these means I hoped, in time, both to benefit the children 
and to gain the approbation of their parents; and also to con¬ 
vince my friends at home that I was not so wanting in skill 
and prudence as they suppo.'^ed. I knew the difTicullies I had 
to contend with were great; but I knew (at least I believed) 
unremitting patience and perseverance could overcome them; 
and night and morning I implored Divine assistance to this end. 
But either the children were so incorrigible, the parenUs so 
unreasonable, or myself so mistaken in my views, or so unable 
to carry them out, that my best intentions and strenuous efforts 
seemed productive of no better result than sport to the children, 
dissatisfaction to their parents, and torment to myself. 

The task of instruction was as arduous for the body as the 
mind. I had to run after my pupils to catch them, to carry or 
drag them to the table, and often forcibly to hold them tlicre till 
the lesson was done. Tom I frequently put into a corner, seating 
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myself before him in a chair, with a book which contained the 
little task that must be said or read, before he was released, 
in my hand. He was not strong enough to push both me and 
the chair away, $0 he would stand twisting his body and face 
into the most grotesque and singular contortions—laughable, 
no doubt, to an unconcerned spectator, but not to me—and 
uttering loud yells and doleful outcries, intended to represent 
weeping, but wholly without the accompaniment of tears. I 
knew this was done solely for the purpose of annoying me; and, 
therefore, however I might inwardly tremble with impatience 
and irritation, I manfully strove to suppress all visible signs of 
molestation, and affected to sit with calm indifference, waiting 
till it should please him to cease this pastime, and prepare for 
a run in the garden, by casting his eye on the book and reading 
or repeating the few words he was required to say. Sometimes 
he was determined to do his writing badly; and I had to hold 
his hand to prevent him from purposely blotting or disfiguring 
the paper. Frequently I threatened that, if he did not do better, 
he should have another line: then he would stubbornly refuse 
to write this line; and I, to save my word, had finally to resort 
to the expedient of holding his fingers upon the pen, and forcibly 
drawing his hand up and dowTi, till, in spite of his resistance, the 

line was in some sort completed. 

Yet Tom was by no means the most unmanageable of my 
pupils: sometimes, to my great joy, he would have the sense 
to see that his wisest policy was to finish his tasks, and go out 
and amuse himself till I and his sisters came to join him; which 
frequently was not at all, for Mary j\nn seldom followed his 
example in this particular: she apparently preferred rolling on 
the floor to any other amusement: down she would drop like a 
leaden weight; and when I, with great difficulty, had succeeded 
in rooting her thence, I h.ad still to hold her up with one arm, 
while with tlic otlier I held the book from which she was to read 
or spell her lesson. As the dead weight of the big girl of six 
became too heavy* for one arm to bear, I transferred it to the 
other; or, if l>oth were weary of the burden, I carried her into 
a corner, and told her she might come out when she should find 
the use of her feet, and stand up: but she generally preferred 
lyin«^ there like a log till dinner or tea time, when, as I could 
not deprive her of her meals, slie must be liberated, and would 
come crawling out with a grin of triumph on her round, red 
face. Often she would stubbornly rcfu.se to pronounce some 
particular word in her lesson; and now I regret the lost labour 
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I have had in striving to conquer her obstinacy. If I had passed 
it over as a matter of no consequence, it would have been better 
for both parties, than vainly striving to overcome it as I did; 
but I thought it my absolute duty to crush this vicious tendency 
in the bud; and so it was, if I could have done it; and, had my 
powers been less limited, I might have enforced obedience; but, 
as it was, it was a trial of strength between her and me, in which 
she generally came off victorious; and every victory served to 
encourage and strengthen her for a future contest. In vain I 
argued, coaxed, entreated, threatened, scolded; in vain I kept 
her in from play, or, if obliged to take her out, refused to play 
with her, or to speak kindly, or have anything to do with her; 
in \'ain I tried to set before her the advantages of doing as she 
was bid, and being loved, and kindly treated in consequence, 
and the disadvantages of persisting in her absurd perversity. 
Sometimes, when she would ask me to do something for lier, 
I would answer— 

“ Yes, I will, Mary Ann, if you will only say that word. Come! 
you’d better say it at once, and have no more trouble about it.” 

“ No.” 

Then, of course, I can do nothing for you.” 

With me, at her age, or under, neglect and disgrace were the 
most dreadful of punishments; but on her they made no impres¬ 
sion. Sometimes, exasperat^ to the utmost pitch, I would 
shake her violently by the shoulder, or pull her long hair, or 
put her in the comer; for which she punished me with loud, 
shrill, piercing screams, that went tlirough my head like a knife. 
She knew I hated this, and when she had shrieked her utmost, 
would look into my face with an air of vindictive satisfaction, 
exclaiming— "Now, then! that's for you!” And then shriek 
again and again, till I was forced to stop my ears. Often tlicse 
dreadful cries would bring Mrs. Bloomfield up to inquire what 
was the matter? 

” Mary Ann is a naughty girl, ma’am.” 

” But what are these shocking screams? ” 

*' She is screaming in a passion.” 

” I never heard such a dreadful noise! You might be killing 
her. Why is she not out with her brother? ” 

*‘ I cannot get her to finish her lessons.” 

” But Mary Ann must be a good girl, and finish her lessons.” 
This was blandly s[>oken to the child. “ And I hope I shall 
nrver hear such terrible cries again! ’ 

And fixing her cold, stony eyes upon me with a look that could 
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not be mistaken, she would shut the door, and walk away. 
Sometimes I would try to take the little obstinate creature by 
surprise, ^d casually ask her the word while she was thinking 
of something else; frequently she would begin to say it, and then 
suddenly check herself, with a provoking look that seemed to 
say, “ i\h! I’m too sharp for you; you shan’t trick it out ol 
me, either.” 

On another occasion, I pretended to forget the whole affair; 
and talked and played with her as usual, till night, when I put 
her to bed; then bending over her, while she lay all smiles and 
good-humour, just before departing, I said, as cheerfully and 
kindly as before— 

” Now, Mary Ann, just tell me that word before I kiss you 
good-nigljt: you are a good girl now, and, of course, you will 
say it.” 

” No, I won t.” 

” Then I can t kiss you.” 

” Well, I don't care.” 

In vain I expressed my sorrow; in vain I lingered for some 
symptom of contrition; she really “didn't care,” and I left 
her alone, and in darkness, wondering most of all at this last 
proof of insensate stubbornness. In rny childhood I could not 
imagine a more afflictive punishment than for my mother to 
refuse to kiss me at night; the very idea was terrible. More than 
the idea I never felt, for, happily, I never committed a fault 
lliat was deemed worthy of such a penalty; but once I re¬ 
member, for some transgression of my sister’s, our mother 
thought proper to inflict it upon her: what she felt, I cannot 
tell; but my sympathetic tears and suffering for her sake, I 
shall not soon forget. 

Another troublesome trait in Mary Ann was her incorrigible 
propensity to keep running into the nursery, to play with her 
Jittlc si.sters and the nurse. This was natural enough, but, as 
It was against her mother's express desire, I, of course, forbade 
Ijer to do so, and did my utmost to keep her with me; but that 
only incrcasc<l her relish for the nursery, and the more I strove 
to keep her out of it, the oftencr she went, and the longer she 
stayed: to the great dissatisfaction of Mrs. Dloomficld, who, I 
well knew, would impute all the blame of the matter to me. 
.\nothcr of my trials was the dressing in the morning: at one 
time she would not be washed; at another she would not be 
dressed, unless she might wear some particular frock, that I 
knew her mother would not like her to have; at another she 
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would scream and run away if I attempted to touch her hail. 
So that, frequently, when, after much trouble and toil, I had, 
at length, succeeded in bringing her down, the breakfast was 
nearly half over; and black looks from “ mamma," and testy 
observations from “ papa," spoken at me, if not to me, were 
sure to be my meed: for few things irritated the latter so much 
as want of punctuality at meal times. Then, among the minor 
annoyances, was my "inability to satisfy Mrs. Bloomfield with 
her daughter’s dress; and the child’s hair ** was never fit to be 
seen." Sometimes, as a powerful reproach to me, she would 
perform the office of tire-woman herself, and then complain 
bitterly of the trouble it gave her. 

When little Fanny came into the schoolroom, I hoped she 
would be mild and inoffensive, at least; but a few days, if not 
a few hours, sufficed to destroy the illusion: I found her a 
mischievous, intractable little creature, given up to falsehood 
and deception, young as she was, and alarmingly fond of 
exercising her two favourite weapons of offence and defence; 
that of spitting in the faces of those who incurred her dis¬ 
pleasure, and bellowing like a bull when her unreasonable desires 
were not gratified. As she, generally, was pretty quiet in her 
parents’ presence, and they were impressed with the notion of 
her being a remarkably gentle child, her falsehoods were readily 
believed, and her loud uproars led them to suspect harsh and 
injudicious treatment on my part; and when, at length, her 
bad disposition became manifest even to their prejudiced eyes, 
I felt that the whole was attributed to me. 

‘‘What a naughty girl Fanny is getting!" Mrs. Bloomfield 
would say to her spouse. " Don’t you observe, my dear, how 
she is altered since she entered the schoolroom? She will soon 
be as bad as the other two; and, I am sorry to say, they have 
quite deteriorated of late.” 

" You may say that," was the answer. " I’ve been thinking 
that same myself. I thought when we got them a governess 
they’d improve; but, instead of that, they get worse and worse; 
I don’t know how it is with their learning; but their habits, I 
know, make no sort of improvement; they get rougher, and 
dirtier, and more unseemly, every day." 

I knew this was all pointed at me; and these, and all similar 
innuendoes, affected me far more deeply than any open accus.a- 
tions would have done; for against the latter I should have been 
roused to speak in my own defence: now I judged it my wisest 
plan to subdue every resentful impul.se, suppress every sensitive 
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shrinking, and go on perseveringly, doing my best; for, irksome 
as my situation was, I earnestly wished to retain it. I thought, if 
I could struggle on with unremitting firmness and integrity, 
the children would in time become more humanised: every 
month would contribute to make them some little wiser, and, 
consequently, more manageable; for a child of nine or ten as 
frantic and ungovernable as these at sue and seven would be 
a maniac. 

I flattered myself 1 was benefiting my parents and sister by 
my continuance here; for small as the salary was, I still was 
earning something, and with strict economy I could easily 
manage to have something to spare for them, if they would 
favour me by taking it. Then it was by my own will that I 
had got the place; 1 bad brought all this tribulation on myself, 
and I was determined to bear it; nay, more than that, 1 did not 
even regret the step I had taken. 1 longed to show my friends 
that, even now, I was competent to undertake the charge, and 
able to acquit myself honourably to the end; and if ever I felt 
it degrading to submit so quietly, or intolerable to toil so con¬ 
stantly, I would turn towards my home, and say witliin myself— 

They may crush, but they shall not subdue me I 

*Tis of thee that 1 think, not of them. 

About Christmas I was allowed to visit home; but my holiday 
was only of a fortnight’s duration: “for,” said Mrs. Bloom¬ 
field, “ I thought, as you had seen your friends so lately, you 
would not care for a longer stay.” I left her to think so still: 
but she little knew how long, how wearisome, those fourteen 
weeks of absence had been to me; how intensely I had longed 
for my holidays, how greatly I was disappointed at their curtail¬ 
ment. Yet she was not to blame in this; I had never told her 
my feelings, and she could not be expected to divine them; I 
had not been with her a full term, and she was justified in not 
allowing me a full vacation. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE GRANDMAMMA 

I SPARE my readers the account of my delight on coming home, 
my happiness while there—enjoying a brief space of rest and 
liberty in that dear, familiar place, among the loving and the 
loved—and my sorrow on being obliged to bid them, once 
more, a long adieu. 

I returned, however, with unabated vigour to my work—a 
more arduous task than any one can imagine, who has not 
felt something like the misery of being charged with the care 
and direction of a set of mischievous turbulent rebels, whom 
his utmost exertions cannot bind to their duty; while, at the 
same time, he is responsible for their conduct to a higher power, 
who exacts from him what cannot be achieved without the aid 
of the superior’s more potent authority: which, either from 
indolence, or the fear of becoming unpopular with the said 
rebellious gang, the latter refuses to give. I can conceive few 
situations more harassing than that wherein, however you may 
long for success, however you may labour to fulfil your duty, 
your efforts are baffled and set at naught by those beneath 
you, and unjustly censured and misjudged by those above. 

I have not enumerated half the vexatious propensities of my 
pupils, or half the troubles resulting from my heavy responsi¬ 
bilities, for fear of trespassing too much upon the reader s 
patience; as, perhaps, I have already done: but my design, 
in writing the few last pages, was not to amuse, but to benefit 
those whom it might concern: he that has no interest in such 
matters will doubtless have skipped them over with a cursory 
glance, and, pierhaps, a malediction against the prolixity of the 
writer; but if a parent has, therefrom, gathered any useful 
hint, or an unfortunate governess received thereby the slightest 
benefit, I am well rewarded for my pains. 

To avoid trouble and confusion, I have taken my pupils one 
by one, and discussed their various qualities; but this can give 
no adequate idea of being worried by the whole three together; 
when, as was often the case, all were determined to “ be naughty, 
and to tease Miss Grey, and put her in a passion. ’ 

Sometimes, on such occasions, the thought had suddenly 
occurred to me—“ If they could sec me now!’ meaning, of 
course, my friends at home; and the idea of how they would 
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pity me has made me pity myself—so greatly that I have had 
the utmost difliculty to restrain my tears: but I have restrained 
them, till my little tormentors were gone to dessert, or cleared 
off to bed (my only prospects of deliverance), and then, in all 
the bliss of solitude, I have given myself up to the luxury of an 
unrestricted burst of weeping. But this was a weakness I did 
not often indulge: my employments were too numerous, my 
leisure moments too precious, to admit of much time being 
given to fruitless lamentations. 

I particularly remember one wild, snowy afternoon, soon 
after my return in January; the children had all come up from 
dinner, loudly declaring that they meant ‘'to be naughty”; 
and they had well kept their resolution, though I had talked 
myself hoarse, and wearied every muscle in my throat, in the 
vain attempt to reason them out of it. I had got Tom pinned 
up in a corner, whence, I told him, he should not escape till 
he had done his appointed task. Meantime, Fanny had possessed 
herself of my work-bag, and was rifling its contents—and spitting 
into it besides. I told her to let it alone, but to no purpose, 
of course. “ Bum it, Fanny! ” cried Tom; and Oiis command 
she hastened to obey. I sprang to snatch it from the fire, and 
Tom darted to the door. “ Mary Ann, throw her desk out of 
the window! ” cried he: and my precious desk, containing my 
letters and papers, my small amount of cash, and all my 
valuables, was about to be precipitated from the three-storey 
window. 1 flew to rescue it. Meanwhile Tom had left the 
room, and was rushing down the stairs, followed by Fanny. 
Having secured my desk, 1 ran to catch them, and Mary Ann 
came scampering after. .Vll three escaped me, and ran out of 
the house into the garden, where they plunged about in the 
snow, shouting and screaming in exultant glee. 

Wliat must I do.^ If I followed them, I should probably be 
unable to capture one, and only drive them farther away; 
if I did not, how was I to get them in.^ and what would their 
parents think of me, if they saw or heard the children rioting, 
iiatless, bonnetless, gloveless, and bootless, in the deep, soft 
snow.? While I stood in this perplexity, just without the door. 
tr>*ing, by grim look.s and angry words, to awe them into 
subjection, I heard a voice behind me, in harshly piercing 
tones exclaiming— 

“Miss Grey! Is it possible.? What, in the devil's name, 
can you be thinking about? 

“ I can't get them in, sir,” said I, turning round, and be- 
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holding Mr. Bloomfield, with his hair on end, and his pale blue 
eyes bolting from their sockets. 

“ But I INSIST upon their being got in I cried he, approaching 
nearer, and looking perfectly ferocious. 

“ Then, sir, you must call them yourself, if you please, for 
they won’t listen to me,’* I replied, stepping back. 

" Come in with you, you filthy brats; or MI horsewhip you 
every onel” roared he; and the children insUmlly obeyed. 
“ There, you see! they come at the first word I ” 

“ Yes, when you speak.” 

“And it's very strange, that when you've the care of ’em, 
you’ve no better control over them than that!—Now, there 
they are—gone upstairs with their nasty snowy feet! Do go 
after ’em and see them made decent, for Heaven’s sake! ” 

That gentleman’s mother was then staying in the house; 
and, as I ascended the stairs and passed the drawing-room 
door, I had the satisfaction of hearing the old lady declaiming 
aloud to her daughter-in-law to tliis effect (for I could only 
distinguish the most emphatic words)— 

“Gracious Heavens 1-never in all my life--I_get 

their death as sure as-! Do you think, my dear, she’s a 

proper person? Take my word for it ”- 

I heard no more; but that sufficed. 

The senior Mrs. Bloomfield had been very attentive and civil 
to me; and till now I had thought her a nice, kind-hearted, 
chatty old body. She would often come to me and talk in a 
confidential strain; nodding and shaking her head, and gesticu¬ 
lating with hands and eyes, as a certain class of old ladies are 
wont to do: though I never knew one that carried the pecu¬ 
liarity to so great an extent. She would even sympathise with 
me for the trouble I had with the children, and c.\press at times, 
by half sentences, interspersed with nods and knowing winks, 
her ^nse of the injudicious conduct of their mamma in so 
restric^g my power, and neglecting to support me with her 
authority. Such a mode of testifjhng disapprobation was not 
much to my taste; and I generally refused to take it in, or 
understand anything more than was openly spoken; at least, 

I never went farther than an implied acknowledgment that, if 
matters were otherwise ordered, my task would be a less ditfi- 
cult one, and I should be better able to guide and instruct iny 
charge; but now I must be doubly cautious. Hitherto, though 
I saw the old laidy had her defects (of which one was a prone¬ 
ness to proclaim her perfections), I had always been wishful to 

p 
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excuse them, and to give her credit for all the virtues she pro¬ 
fessed, and even imagine others yet untold. Kindness, which 
had been the food of my life through so many years, had lately 
been so entirely denied me, that I welcomed with grateful joy 
the slightest semblance of it. No wonder, then, that my heart 
warmed to the old lady, and always gladdened at her approach 
and regretted her departure. 

But now, the few words luckily or unluckily heard in passing 
had wholly revolutionised my ideas respecting her: now I 
looked upon her as hypocritical and insincere, a flatterer, and 
a spy upon my words and deeds. Doubtless it would have been 
my interest still to meet her with the same cheerful smile and 
tone of respectful cordiality as before; but I could not, if I 
would: my manner altered with my feelings, and became so 
cold and shy that she could not fail to notice it. She soon did 
notice it, and her manner altered too: the familiar nod was 
changed to a stiff bow, the gracious smile gave place to a glare 
of Gorgon ferocity; her vivacious loquacity was entirely trans¬ 
ferred from me to '* the darling boys and girls,"’ whom she 
flattered and indulged more absurdly than ever their mother 
had done. 

I confess I was somewhat troubled at this change: I feared 
the consequences of her displeasure, and even made some efforts 
to recover the ground I had lost—and with better apparent 
success than I could have anticipated. At one time I, merely 
in common civnlity, asked after her cough; immediately her long 
visage relaxed into a smile, and she favoured me with a par¬ 
ticular history of that and her other infirmities, followed by an 
acrount of her pious resignation, delivered in the usual emphatic, 
doclanialory style, which no writing can portray. 

“ But there s one remedy for all, my dear, and that’s resigna¬ 
tion ■’ (a toss of the head), “ resignation to the will of Heaven! ” 
(an uplifting of the hands and eyes). “ It has always supported 
me through all my trials, and always Nvill do ’ (a succession of 
nods). “ But then, it isn't everybody that can say that ” (a 
shake of the head); “ but I'm one of the pious ones, Miss Grey!’ 
(a very significant nod and toss). “ And, thank Heaven, I 
alwavs wa.s ’ (another nod), “ and I glory in it! ” (an emphatic 
clasping of the hands iuid shaking of the head). And with 
several texts of Scripture, misquoted or misapplied, and reli¬ 
gious exclamations so redolent of the ludicrous in the style 
of delivery and manner of bringing in, if not in the expres¬ 
sions themselves, that I decline repeating them, she withdrew; 
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tossing her large head in high good-humour—with herself at 
least—and left me hoping that, after all, she was rather weak 
than wicked. 

At her next visit to Wcllwood House, I went so far as to say 
I was glad to see her looking so well. The effect of this was 
magical; the words, intended as a mark of civility, were re¬ 
ceived as a flattering compliment; her countenance brightened 
up, and from that moment she became as gracious and benign 
as heart could wish—in outward semblance at least. From 
what I now saw of her, and what 1 heard from the cliildren, 
I knew that, in order to gain her cordial friendship, I had but 
to utter a word of flattery at each convenient opportunity: but 
this was against my principles; and for lack of this, the capri¬ 
cious old dame soon deprived me of her favour again, and I 
believe did me much secret injury. 

She could not greatly influence her daughter-in-law against 
me, because between that lady and herself there was a mutual 
dislike—chiefly shown by her in secret detractions and calum¬ 
niations; by the other, in an excess of frigid formality in her 
demeanour; and no fawning flattery of the elder could thaw 
away the wall of ice which the younger interposed between 
them. But with her son, the old lady had better success: he 
would listen to all she had to say, provided she could soothe 
his fretful temper, and refrain from irritating him by her own 
asperities; and I have reason to believe that she considerably 
strengthened his prejudice against me. She would tell him-that 
I shamefully neglected the children, and even his wife did not 
attend to them as she ought; and that he must look after them 
himself, or they would all go to ruin. 

Thus urged, he would frequently give himself the trouble of 
watching them from the windows during their play; at times 
he would follow them through the grounds, and too often came 
suddenly upon them while they were dabbling in the forbidden 
well, talking to the coachman in the stables, or revelling in the 
filth of the farm-yard—and I, meanwhile, wearily standing by, 
having previously exhausted my energy in vain attempts to 
get them away. Often, too, he would unexpectedly pop his head 
into the schoolroom while the young people were at meals, and 
find them spilling their milk over the table and themselves, 
plunging their fingers into their own or each other's mugs, or 
quarrelling over their victuals like a set of tiger’s cubs. If 
I were quiet at the moment, I was conniving at their disorderly 
conduct; if (as was frequently the case) 1 happened to be 
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exalting my voice to enforce order, I was using undue violence, 
and setting the girls a bad example by such ungcntleness of 
tone and language. 

I remember one afternoon in spring when, owing to the 
rain, they could not go out; but, by some amazing good 
fortune, they had all finished their lessons, and yet abstained 
from running down to tease their parents—a trick that annoyed 
me greatly, but which, on rainy days, I seldom could prevent 
their doing; because, below, they found novelty and amusement 
—especially when v-isitors were in the house; and their mother, 
though she bid me keep them in the schoolroom, would never 
chide them for leaving it, or trouble herself to send them back. 
But this day they appeared satisfied with their present abode, 
and what is more wonderful still, seemed disposed to play 
together without depending on me for amusement, and without 
quarrelling with each other. Their occupation was a somewhat 
puzzling one: they were all squatted together on the floor by 
the window, over a heap of broken to>'S and a quantity of birds’ 
eggs—or rather eggshells, for tfie contents had luckily been 
abstracted. These shells they had broken up and were pounding 
into small fragments, to what end I could not imagine; but so 
long as they were quiet and not in positive mischief, I did not 
care; ;ind, with a feeling of unusual repose, I sat by the lire, 
putting the finishing stitches to a frock for Mary ^Vnn’s doll; 
intending, when that was done, to begin a letter to my mother. 
Suddenly, the door opened, and the dingy head of Mr. Bloom¬ 
field looked in. 

' All very quiet herel Wliat are you doing? ” said he. No 
harm io-day, at least,” thought I. But he was of a different 
opinion. Advancing to the window, and seeing tlie cluldren's 
occupations, he testily exclaimed—" What in the world are 
you about? ” 

*■ We re grinding egg-shells, papal ** cried Tom. 

“ How darf you make such a mess, you little devils? Don’t 
you sec what confounded work youTe making of tlie carpet? ” 
(tlie carpet was a plain brown drugget). ” Miss Grey, did you 
know wiiat they were doing? ” 

- Ves, sir.” 

“ You knew it? 

■ Ves.” 

“ You knew it! .and you actually sat there and permitted 
them to go on without a word of reproof 1 ” 

“ I didn t think they were doing any harm,” 
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“Any harm! Why, look there I Just look at that carpet, and 

see—was there ever anything like it in a Christian house before? 
No wonder your room is not fit for a pigsty—no wonder your 
pupils are worse than a litter of pigs (—no wonder—Oh! I 
declare, it puts me quite past my patience! ” and he departed, 
shutting the door after him with a bang, that made the 
children laugh. 

“ It puts me quite past my patience too! ” muttered I, getting 
up; and, seizing the poker, I dashed it repeatedly into the 
cinders, and stirred them up with unwonted energy; thus 
easing my irritation, under pretence of mending the fire. 

After this, Mr. Bloomfield was continually looking in to see 
if the schoolroom was in order; and, as the children were con¬ 
tinually littering the floor with fragments of toys, sticks, stones, 
stubble, leaves, and other rubbish, which I could not prevent 
their bringing, or oblige them to gather up, and which the ser¬ 
vants refused to “ clean after them,” I had to spend a considerable 
portion of my valuable leisure moments on my knees upon the 
floor in painfully reducing things to order. Once I told them 
that they should not taste their supper till they had picked 
up everything from the carpet; Fanny might have hers when 
she had taken up a certain quantity, Mary Ann when she had 
gathered twice as many, and Tom was to clear away the rest. 
Wonderful to state, the girls did their part; but Tom was in 
such a fury that he flew upon the table, scattered the bread and 
milk about the floor, struck his sisters, kicked the coals out of 
the coal-pan, attempted to overthrow the table and chairs, and 
seemed inclined to make a Douglas-larder of the whole contents 
of the room: but I seized upon him, and, sending Mary Ann to 
call her mamma, held him, in spite of kicks, blows, yells, and 
extxrations, till Mrs. Bloomfield made her appearance, 

“ What is the matter with my boy? ” said she. 

And when the matter was explained to her, all she did was 
to send for the nursery-maid to put the room in order, and 
bring Master Bloomfield his supper. 

There now,*’ cried Tom triumphantly, looking up from his 
viands with his mouth almost too full for speech. ' There now, 
Miss Grey: you see I have got my supper in spite of vou: and 
I liavcn t picked up a single thing! ” 

The only person in the house who had any real sympathy 
for me was the nurse; for she had suffered like afflictions, thoiigli 
m a smaller degree; as she had not the task of teaching, nor 
was she so responsible for the conduct of her cliargc. 
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“y°“ some trouble 

With them childcr! ’ 

i< Betty; and I dare say you know what it is.” 

Ay, I do sol But I don’t vex myself o’er ’em as you do 
^d then, you see, I hit ’em a slap sometimes: and them* 
little uns--l give ’em a good whipping now and then; there's 
nothing else will do for ’em, as what they say. Howsoever 
I’ve lost my place for it.” * 

‘‘ Have you, Betty? I he,ird you were going to leave.” 

Eh, bless you, yes! Missis gave me warning a three-wik 
sm . She told me afore Christmas how it mud be, if I hit ’em 
again, but I couldn t hold my hand off ’em at nothing. I 

know not how you do, for Miss Mary Ann’s worse by the half 
nor her sisters 1 ” 


CH.VFTER V 

THE UNCLE 

Besides the old lady, there was another relative of the family 
whose visits were a great annoyance to me—this was ” Uncle 
Robson,” Mrs. Bloomfield's brother; a tall, self-sufficient fellow, 
with dark hair and sallow complexion like his sister, a nose that 
seemed to disdain the earth, and little grey eyes, frequently half 
closed, with a mixture of real stupidity and affected contempt 
of all surrounding objects. He was a thick-set, strongly-built 
man, but he had found some means of compressing his waist 
into a remarkably small compass; and that, together with the 
unnatural stiffness of his form, showed that the lofty-minded, 
manly Mr. Robson, the scorncr of the female sex, was not above 
the foppery of stays. He seldom deigned to notice me; and, 
when he did, it was with a certain supercilious insolence of tone 
and manner that convinced me he was no gentleman: though 
it was intended to have a contrary effect. But it was not for 
that I disliked his coming, so much as for the harm he did the 
children—encouraging all their evil propensities, and undoing, 
in a few minutes, the little good it had taken me months of 
labour to achieve. 

Tanny and little Ifairict he seldom condescended to notice; 
but Mary Ann was sometliing of a favourite. He was continually 
encouraging her tendency to affectation (which I had done my 
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utmost to crush), Ulking about her pretty face, and filling her 
head with all manner of conceited notions concerning her 
personal appearance (which I had instructed her to regard as 
dust in the balance compared with the cultivation of her mind 
and manners): and I never saw a child so susceptible of flattery 
as she was. Whatever was wrong, in either her or her brother, 
he would encourage by laughing at, if not by actually praising: 
people little know the injury they do to children by laughing at 
their faults, and making a pleasant jest of what their true friends 
have endeavoured to teach them to hold in grave abhorrence. 

Though not a positive drunkard, Mr. Robson habitually 
swallowed great quantities of wine, and took with relish an 
occasional glass of brandy and water. He taught his nephew 
to imitate him in this to the utmost of his ability, and to believe 
that the more wine and spirits he could take, and the belter he 
liked them, the more he manifested his bold and manly spirit, 
and rose superior to his sisters. Mr. Bloomfield had not much 
to say against it, for his favourite beverage was gin and water; 
of which he took a considerable portion every day, by dint of 
constant sipping—and to that I chiefly attributed his dingy 
complexion and waspish temper. 

Mr. Robson likewise encouraged Tom's propensity to per¬ 
secute the lower creation, both by precept and example. As 
he frequently came to course or shoot over his brother-in-law's 
grounds, he would bring his favourite dogs \vith him; and he 
treated them so brutally that, poor as I was, I would have given 
a sovereign any day to see one of them bite him, provided the 
animal could have done it with impunity. Sometimes, when 
in a very compjacent mood, he would go a-bird-ncsting with the 
children: a thing that irritated and annoyed me exceedingly ; 
as, by frequent and persevering attempts, I flattered myself 
I had partly shown them the evil of this pastime, and lioped, 
in lime, to bring them to some general sense of justice ancl 
humanity; but ten minutes’ bird-nesting with Uncle Robson, 
or even a laugh from him at some relation of their former 
barbarities, was sufficient at once to destroy the effect of my 
whole elaborate course of reasoning and persuasion. Haj)piiy, 
however, during tiiat spring, they never, but once, got anything 
but empty nests, or eggs—being too impatient to leave them 
till the l)irds were hatched; that once, Tom, who had been with 
his uncle into the neighbouring plantation, came running in 
high glee into the garden, with a brood of little callow nestlings 
m his hands. .Mary .^nn and Fanny, whom I was just bringing 
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out. ran to admire his spoils, and to beg each a bird for them¬ 
selves. “ No, not one! ” cried Tom. ** They’re all mine: Uncle 
Robson gave them to me—one, two, three, four, five—you 
shan’t touch one of them! no, not one, for your lives! ” con¬ 
tinued he exultingly; laying the nest on the ground, and stand¬ 
ing over it with his legs \vide apart, his hands thrust into his 
brccches-pockcts, his body bent forward, and his face twisted 
into all manner of contortions in the ecstasy of his delight. 

“ But you shall see me fettle ’em off. My word, but I will 
wallop cm! See if I don't now. By gum! but there’s rare sport 
for me in that nest.” 

“ But, Tom,” said I, ” I shall not allow you to torture those 
birds. They must cither be killed at once or carried back to the 
place you took them from, that the old birds may continue to 
feed them.” 

” But you don’t know where that is, madam: it’s only me 
and Uncle Robson that knows that.” 

" But if you don't tell me, I shall kill them myself—much as 
I hale it.” 

” You daren’t. You daren’t touch them for your life! because 
you know papa and mamma and Uncle Robson would be angry. 
Ila, ha! I’ve caught you there, miss! ” 

“ I shall do what 1 think right in a case of this sort without 
consulting any one. If your papa and mamma don’t happen to 
approve of it, I shall be sorry to offend them; but your Uncle 
Robson s opinions, of course, are nothing to me.” 

So saying—urged by a sense of duty—at the risk of both 
making myself sick and incurring the wrath of my employers— 
1 got a large stone that had been reared up for a mouse-trap by 
the gardener, then, having once more vainly endeavoured to 
persuade the little tyrant to let the birds be carried back, I asked 
what he intended to do with them. With fiendish glee he com¬ 
menced a list of torments; and while he was busted in the 
relation, 1 dropped the stone upon his intended victims and 
crushed them flat beneath it. Loud were the outcries, terrible 
the execrations, consequent upon this daring outrage; Uncle 
Robson had been coming up the walk with his gun, and was 
just then pausing to kick his dog. Tom flew towards him, 
vowing he would make him kick me instead of Juno. Mr. 
Robson leant upon liis gun, and laughed excessively at tiie 
violence of his nephew's passions, and the bitter maledictions 
and opprobrious epithets he heaped upon me. ” Well, you ore 
a -’ood 'un!” exclaimed he, at length, taking up his weajxjn 
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and proceeding towards the house. “ Damme, but the lad has 
some spunk in him, too. Curse me, if ever I saw a nobler little 
scoundrel than that. He’s beyond petticoat government already: 
by God I he defies mother, granny, governess, and all I Ha, ha, 
hal Never mind, Tom, I’ll get you another brood to-morrow/^ 

“ If you do, Mr. Robson, I shall kill them too,” said I. 

“ Humph! ” replied he, and having honoured me %vith a broad 
stare—which, contrary to his expectations, I sustained without 
flinching—he turned away with an air of supreme contempt, and 
stalked into the house. Tom next went to tell his mamma. It 
was not her way to say much on any subject; but, when she 
next saw me, her aspect and demeanour were doubly dark and 
chill. After some casual remark about the weather, she observed— 

‘‘ 1 am sorry. Miss Grey, you should think it necessary to 
interfere with Master Bloomfield’s amusements; he was very 
much distressed about your destroying the birds.” 

” When Master Bloomfield's amusements consist in injuring 
sentient creatures,” I answered, ” I think it my duty to 
interfere.” 

“ You seem to have forgotten,” said she calmly, tliat the 
creatures were all created for our convenience.” 

I thought tliat doctrine admitted some doubt, but merely 
replied— 

“ If they were, we have no right to torment them for our 
amusement.” 

” 1 think,” said she, ” a child’s amusement is scarcely to be 
weighed against the welfare of a soulless brute.” 

” But, for the child’s own sake, it ought not to be encouraged 
to have such amusements,” answered I, as meekly as I could, 
to make up for such unusual pertinacity. “ Blessed arc the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 

” Oh! of course; but that refers to our conduct towards each 
other.” 

” The merciful man shows mercy to his beast,” I ventured 
to add. 

I think you have not showm much mercy,’’ replied she, with 
a short, bitter laugh; “ killing the poor birds by wht'Usiile in 
that shocking manner, and putting llic dear boy to such misery 
for a mere whim. ’ 

1 judged it prudent to say no more. This was the nearest 
approach to a quarrel I ever had with Mrs. Bloomfield; as well 
as the greatest number of words I ever exchanged with her at 
one time, since the day of my first arrival. 

♦p 685 
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But Mr. Robson and old Mrs. Bloomfield were not the only 
guests whose coming to Wellwood House annoyed me; every 
visitor disturbed me more or less; not so much because they 
neglected me (though I did feel their conduct strange and 
disagreeable in that respect) as because I found it impossible 
to keep my pupils away from them, as I was repeatedly desired 
to do: Tom must talk to them, and Mary /\nn must be noticed 
by them. Neither the one nor the other knew what it was to 
feel any degree of shamefacedness, or even common modesty. 
They would indecently and clamorously interrupt the con¬ 
versation of their elders, tease them with the most impertinent 
questions, roughly collar the gentlemen, climb their knees un¬ 
invited, hang about their shoulders or rifle their pockets, pull 
the ladies’ gowns, disorder their hair, tumble their collars, and 
importunately beg for their trinkets. 

.Mrs. Bloomfield had the sense to be shocked and annoyed 
at all this, but she had not sense to prevent it: she expected 
me to prevent it. But how could I—when the guests, willi 
their fine clothes and new faces, continually flattered and in¬ 
dulged them, out of complaisance to their parents—how could 
y, with my homely garments, everyday face, and honest words, 
draw them away? I strained every nerve to do so: by striving 
to amuse them I endeavoured to attract them to my side; by 
the exertion of such authority as I possessed, and by such 
severity as I dared to use, I tried to deter them from tormenting 
the guests; and by reproaching their unmannerly conduct, to 
make them ashamed to repeat it. But they knew no shame; 
they scorned authority which had no terrors to back it; and 
as for kindness and affection, either they had no hearts, or such 
as they had were so strongly guarded, and so well concealed, 
that I, with all my efforts, had not yet discovered how to 

reach them. 

But soon my trials in this quarter came to a close—sooner 
than I either expected or desired; for one sweet evening towards 
the close of .May, as 1 was rejoicing in the near approach of the 
holidays, and congratulating myself upon having made some 
progress with my pupils (as far as their learning went at least, 
for I had instilled something into their heads, and I had at length 
lirought them to be a little—a vcr>' little—more rational about 
getting their lessons done in time to leave some space for recrea¬ 
tion instead of tormenting themselves and me all day long to 
no purpose), Mrs. Bloomfield sent for me, and calmly told me 
that after Midsummer my services would be no longer required. 
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She assured me that my character and general conduct were 
unexceptionable; but the children had made so little improve¬ 
ment since my arrival, that Mr. Bloomfield and she felt it their 
duty to seek some other mode of instruction. Though superior 
to most children of their years in abilities, they were decidedly 
behind them in attainments: their manners were uncultivated, 
and their tempers unruly. And this she attributed to a want of 
sufficient firmness, and diligent, persevering care on my part. 

Unshaken firmness, devoted diligence, unwearied persever¬ 
ance, unceasing care, were the very qualifications on which I 
had secretly prided myself; and by which I had hoped in time 
to overcome all difficulties, and obtain success at last. I wished 
to say something in my own justifiaxtion: but in attempting 
to speak, I felt my voice falter; and rather than testify any 
emotion, or suffer the tears to overflow that were already 
gathering in my eyes, I chose to keep silence, and bear all 
like a self-convicted culprit. 

Thus was I dismissed, and thus I sought my home. Alas! 
what would they think of me? unable, after all my boasting, 
to keep my place, even for a single year, as governess to three 
small children, whose mother was asserted by my own aunt to 
be a “ very nice woman.” Having been thus weighed in the 
balance and found wanting, 1 need not hope they would be 
willing to try me again. And this was an unwelcome thought; 
for vexed, harassed, disappointed as I had been, and greatly as 
I had learned to love and value my home, I was not yet weary 
of adventure, nor willing to relax my efforts. I knew that all 
parents were not like Mr. and Mrs. Bloomfield, and I was certain 
all cliildren were not like theirs. The next family must l)C 
different, and any change must be for the letter. I had been 
seasoned by adversity, and tutored by experience, and I longed 
to redeem my lost honour in the eyes of those whose opinion 
was more than that of all the world to me. 


CHAPTER VI 

THE PARSONAGE AGAIN 

For a few months I remained peaceably at home, in the quiet 
enjoyment of liberty and rest, and genuine friendship, from all 
of which I had fasted so long; and in tlic earnest prosecution 
of my studies, to recover what I had lost during my stay at 
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Wellwood House, and to lay in new stores for future use. My 
father s health was still v*ery infirm, but not materially worse 
than when I last saw him; and I was glad I had it in my power 
to cheer him by my return, and to amuse liim with singing 
his favourite songs. ° 

No one triumphed over my failure, or said I had better have 
taken his or her advice, and quietly stayed at home. All were 
glad to Eave me back again, and lavished more kindness tlian 
ever upon me, to make up for the sufferings I had undergone; 
but not one would touch a shilling of what I had so cheerfully 
earned and so carefully saved, in the hope of sharing it with 
them. By dint of pinching here, and scraping there, our debts 
were already nearly paid. Ma^ had had good success with her 
drawings; but our father had insisted upon her likewise keeping 
all the produce of her industry to herself. All wc could spare 
from the supply of our humble wardrobe and our little casual 
expenses he directed us to put into the savings’ bank; saying 
we knew not how soon we might be dependent on that alone 
for support; for he felt he had not long to be with us, and 
what would become of our mother and us when he was gone, 
God onlv’ knew! 

Dear papa! if he had troubled himself less about the afllic- 
tions that threatened us in case of his death, I am convinced 
that dreaded event would not have taken place so soon. My 
mother would never sulTcr Ixim to ponder on the subject if 
she Could help it. 

"Oh, Richard!’^ exclaimed she, on one occasion, "if you 
would but dismiss sucli gloomy subjects from your mind, you 
wouUl live as long as any of us; at least you would live to see 
the girls married, and yourself a happy grandfatlier, with a 
canty old dame for your companion." 

My mother laughed, and so did my father; but his laugh 
soon perished in a dreary sigh. 

" They married—poor penniless things! ” said he, " who will 
take them, I wonder! " 

" Why, nobody shall that isn't thankful for them. Wasn’t 
1 penniless when you took me? and you pretended, at least, to 
be vastly pleased with your acquisition. But it’s no matter 
whether they get married or not: wc can devise a thousand 
honest ways of making a livelihood. And I w’ondcr, Richard, 
you can think of botliering your head alxmt our poverty in aise 
of your deatli; as if that would be anything compared with the 
cjtlamily of losing you—an .affliction that you well know would 
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swallow up all others, and which you ought to do your utmost 
to preserve us from: and there is nothing like a cheerful mind 
for keeping the body in health.” 

“ I know, Alice, it is wrong to keep repining as I do, but 
I cannot help it: you must bear with me.” 

“ I icon't bear \%nth you, if I can alter you,” replied my 
mother: but the harshness of her words was undone by the 
earnest affection of her tone and pleasant smile, that made my 
father smile again, less sadly and less transiently tlmn was 
his wont. 

“ Mamma,” said I, as soon as I could find an opportunity of 
speaking with her alone, “ my money is but little, and cannot 
last long; if I could increase it, it would lessen papa s anxiety 
on one subject at least. I cannot draw like Mary, and so the 
best thing I could do would be to look out for anotlier situation.” 

” And so you would actually try again, Agnes? ” 

“ Decidedly, I would.” 

‘‘ Why, my dear, I should have thought you had had enough 
of it.” 

” I know,” said I, ” everybody is not like Mr. and Mrs. 
Bloomfield ’- 

'* Some are worse,” interrupted my mother. 

” But not many, 1 think,’’ replied I, ” and I'm sure all 
children are not like theirs; for I and Mary were not: wc 
always did as you bid us, didn't we? ” 

“Generally: but then, I did not spoil you; and you were 
not perfect angels after all: Mary had a fund of quiet obstinacy, 
and you were somewhat faulty in regard to temper; but you 
were very good children on the whole.’’ 

” I know I was sulky sometimes, and I should have been 
glad to see these children sulky sometimes too; for then 
1 could have understood them: but they never were, for 
they could not be offended, nor hurt, nor ashamed: they 
could not be unhappy in any way, except when they were 
in a passion. ” 

“ Well, if they could not, it was not their fault: you cannot 
expect stone to be as pliable as clay. ” 

“ No, but still it is very unpleasant to live wnth such unim- 
prcssiblc, incomprehensible creatures. You cannot love them; 
and if you could, your love would be utterly thrown away: 
they could neither return it, nor value, nor understand it. But, 
however, even if I should stumble on such a family again, which 
is quite unlikely, I have all this experience to begin with, and 
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I should manage better another time; and the end and aim 
of this preamble is, let me try again.” 

“ Well, my girl, you are not easily discouraged, I see: I am 
glad of that. But, let me tell you, you are a good deal paler 
and thinner than when you first left home; and we cannot have 
you undermining your health to hoard up money, either for 
yourself or others.” 

Mary tells me I am changed too; and I don’t much wonder 
at it, for I was in a constant state of agitation and anxiety all 
day long: but next time I am determined to take things coolly.” 

After some further discussion, my mother promised once more 
to assist me, provided I would wait and be patient; and I left 
her to broach the matter to my father, when and how she 
deemed it most advisable: never doubting her ability to 
obtain his consent. Meantime, I searched, with great interest, 
the advertising columns of the newspapers, and wrote answers 
to every ” Wanted a Governess ’’ that appeared at all eligible; 
but all my letters, as well as the replies, when I got any, were 
dutifully shown to my mother; and she, to my chagrin, made 
me reject the situations one after another: these were low 
people, these were too exacting in their demands, and these 
too niggardly in their remuneration. 

“ Your talents are not such as every poor clergyman’s daughter 
possesses, Agnes,” she would say, " and you must not throw 
them away. Remember, you promised to be patient: there is 
no need of hurry: you have plenty of time before you, and 
may have many chances yet.” 

At length, she advised me to put an advertisement, myself, 
:n the paper, stating my qualifications, etc. 

‘ Music, singing, drawing, French, Latin, and German,’’ 
said she, *' arc no mean assemblage: many will be glad to have 
so much in one instructor; and this time you shall try your 
fortune in a somewhat higher family—in that of some genuine 
thorough bred gentleman; for such arc far more likely to treat 
you with proper respect and consideration than those purse- 
proud tradespeople and arrogant upstarts. 1 have known 
several among the higher ranks who treated their governesses 
quite as one of the family; though some, I allow, arc as inso¬ 
lent and exacting as any one else can be: for there are good 
and had in all classes.” 

The advertisement was quickly written and despatched. Of 
the two parties who answered it, but one would consent to give 
me fifty pounds, the sum my mother bade me name as the 
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salary I should require; and here I hesitated about engaging 
myself, as 1 feared the children would be too old, and their 
parents would require some one more showy, or more experienced, 
if not more accomplished than I. But my mother dissuaded me 
from declining it on that account: I should do vastly well, she 
said, if I would only throw aside my diffidence, and acquire a 
little more confidence in myself, I was just to give a plain, true 
statement of my acquirements and qualifications, and name 
what stipulations I chose to make, and then await the result. 
The only stipulation I ventured to propose, was tliat I might 
be allowed two months’ holidays during the year to visit my 
friends, at Midsummer and Christmas. The unknown lady, 
in her reply, made no objection to this, and stated that, as to 
my acquirements, she had no doubt I should be able to give 
satisfaction; but in the engagement of governesses, she con¬ 
sidered those things as but subordinate points; as, being 

situated in the neighbourhood of O-, she could get masters 

to supply any deficiencies in that respect: but, in her opinion, 
next to unimpeachable morality, a mild and cheerful temper 
and obliging disposition were the most essential requisites. 

My mother did not relish this at all, and now made many 
objections to my accepting the situation; in which my sister 
warmly supported her: but, unwilling to be baulked again. 
I overruled them all; and, having first obtained the consent of 
my father (who had, a short time previously, been apprised of 
these transactions), I wrote a most obliging epistle to my 
unknown correspondent, and, finally, the bargain was concluded. 

It was decreed that on the last day of January I was to enter 
upon my new office as governess in the family of Mr. Murray, 

of Horton Lodge, near O-, about seventy miles from our 

village: a formidable distance to me, as I had never been above 
twenty miles from home in all the course of my twenty years 
sojourn on earth; and as, moreover, every indivitlual in that 
family and in the neighbourhood was utterly unknown to 
myself and all my acquaintances. But this rendered it only 
the more piquant to me. I had now, in some measure, got rid 
of the mauvaise koute that had formerly opjjresscd me so much; 
there was a pleasing excitement in the idea of entering these 
unknown regions, and making my way alone among its strange 
inhabitants. I now flattered myself I was going to sec something 
of the world: Mr. Murray's residence was near a large town, 
and not in a manufacturing district, where the people had 
nothing to do but to make money; his rank, from what 1 could 
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gather, appeared to be higher than that of Mr. Bloomfield; and, 
doubtless, he was one of those genuine thorough-bred gentry 
my mother spoke of, who would treat his governess with due 
consideration as a respectable well-educated lady, the instructor 
and guide of his children, and not a mere upper servant. Then, 
my pupils being older, would be more rational, more teachable, 
and less troublesome than the last: they would be less confined 
to the schoolroom, and not require that constant labour and 
incessant watching; and, finally, bright visions mingled with 
my hopes, with wliich the care of children and the mere duties 
of a governess had little or nothing to do. Thus, the reader will 
see tliat I had no claim to be regarded as a martyr to filial 
piety, going forth to sacrifice peace and liberty for the sole 
purpose of laying up stores for the comfort and support of my 
parents; though certainly the comfort of my father, and the 
future support of my mother, had a large share in my calcula¬ 
tions; and fifty pounds appeared to me no ordinary sum. I 
must have decent clothes becoming my station; I must, it 
seemed, put out iny washing, and also pay for my four annual 
journeys between Horton I.odge and home; but with strict 
attention to economy, surely twenty pounds, or little more, 
would cover those expenses, and then there would be thirty 
for the bank, or little less: wbat a valuable addition to our 
stock! Oh, I pfiust stniggle to keep this situation, whatever it 
might be! both for my ow'n honour among my friends and for 
the solid services I might render them by my continuance there. 


CHAPTER VII 

HORTON LODGE 

The 31 st of January was a wild, tempestuous day; there was 
a strong north wind, with a continual storm of snow drifting 
on the ground and wliirling tiirougb the air. My friends would 
have had me delay my departure, but fearful of prejudicing my 
employers against me by such wont of punctuality at the 
commencement of my undertaking, I persisted in keeping 
the appointment. 

I will not inllici upon my readers an account of my leaving 
home on that dark winter morning; the fond farcivelU, the long, 
long journey to O-, tlie soUuirj' waitings in inns for coaclies 
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or trains—for there wore some railways then—and, finally, 

the mcctin" at O-with Mr. Murray’s servant, who had been 

sent with the phaeton to drive me from thence to Horton Lodge. 
I will just state that the hea\'y snow had thrown such impedi¬ 
ments in the way of both horses and steam-engines, that it was 
dark some hours before I reached my journey's end, and that 
a most bewildering storm came on at last, which made the few 

miles’ space between O- and Horton l.odge a long and 

formidable passage. I sat resigned, with the cold, sharp snow 
drifting through my veil and filling my lap, seeing nothing, 
and wondering how the unfortunate horse and driver could 
make their way even as well as they did: and indeed it was but 
a toilsome, creeping style of progression, to say the best of it. 
At length we paused; and, at the call of the driver, some one 
unlatched and rolled back upon their creaking hinges what 
appeared to be the park gates. Then we proceeded along a 
smoother road, whence, occasionally, 1 perceived some huge 
hoary mass gleaming through the darkness, which I took to be 
a portion of a snow-clad tree. After a considerable time we 
paused again, before the stately portico of a large house witli 
long windows descending to the ground. 

I rose with some difficulty from under the suiK*rincumbcnt 
snow-drift, and alighted from the carriage, expecting that a 
kind and hospitable reception would indemnify me for the tijils 
and hardships of the day. A gentlemanly person in black opened 
the door, and admitted me into a spacious liall, lighted by an 
amber-coloured lamp suspended from the ceiling; he led me 
through this, along a passage, and, opening the door of a back 
room, told me that was the schoolroom. 1 entered, and found 
two young ladies and two young gentlemen—my future pupils, 
I supposed. After a formal greeting, the elder girl, who was 
trifling over a piece of can\as and a basket of German wo<^Is, 
asked if I should like to go upstairs. I replied in the affirmative, 
of course. 

“ Matilda, take a candle, and show her her room, ” said she. 

Miss Matilda, a strapping hoyden of about fourteen, with a 
short frock and trousers, .shrugged her shoulders and made a 
slight grimace, but took a candle and proceeded before me, 
up the back stairs (a long, steep, double flight), iind through 
a long, narrow passage, to a small but tolerably cornforlabl'.- 
room. She then asked me if I would take some tea or coffee. 
I v^-a-S about to answer N’o; but remembering that I liad taken 
nothing since seven o'clock tliat morning, and feeling faint in 
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consequence, I said I would take a cup of tea. Saying she would 
tell “ Brown,” the young lady departed; and by the time I 
had divested myself of my heavy, wet cloak, shawl, bonnet, 
etc., a mincing damsel came to say the young ladies desired 
to know whether I would take my tea up there or in the school¬ 
room. Under the plea of fatigue, I chose to take it there. She 
withdrew; and, after a while, returned again with a small tea- 
tray, and placed it on the chest of drawers which serv’cd as 
a dressing-table. Having civilly thanked her, I asked at what 
time I should be expected to rise in the morning. 

*' The young ladies and gentlemen breakfast at half-past 
eight, ma’am, 'said she; " they rise early; but, as they seldom 
do any lessons before breakfast, I should think it will do if 
you rise soon after seven.” 

1 desired her to be so kind as to call me at seven, and, 
promising to do so, she withdrew. Then, having broken my long 
fast on a cup of tea and a little thin bread and butter, I sat 
down beside the small, smouldering fire, and amused myself 
with a hearty fit of eying; after which, I said my prayers, 
and then, feeling considerably relieved, began to prepare for 
bed. Finding that none of my luggage was brought up, I 
instituted a search for the bell; and failing to discover any 
signs of such a convenience in any comer of the room, I took 
my candle and ventured through the long passage, and down 
the sleep stairs, on a voyage of discovery. Meeting a well- 
dressed female on the way, 1 told her what I wanted; but not 
without considerable hesitation, as 1 was not quite sure whether 
it was one of the upper servants, or Mrs. Murray herself: it 
happened, however, to be the lady's-maid. With the air of 
one conferring an unusual favour, she vouchsafed to undertake 
the sending up of my things; and when I had re-entered my 
room, and waited and wondered a long time (greatly fearing 
that she had forgotten or neglected to perform her promise, and 
doubting whether to keep wailing or go to bed, or go down again), 
my hopes, at length, were revived by the sound of voices anil 
laughter, accompanied by the tramp of feet along the passage; 
and presently the luggage w'as brought in by a rough-looking 
maid and a man, neither of them very respectful in their 
demeanour to me. Having shut the door upon their retiring 
footsteps, and unpacked a few’ of my things, 1 betook myself to 
rest; gla/lly enough, for I was weary in body and mind. 

It was with a stningc feeling of desolation, mingled with a 
strong sense of the novelty of my situation, and a joyless kind 
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of curiosity concerning what was yet unknown, that I awoke 
the next morning; feeling like one whirled away by enchant¬ 
ment, and suddenly dropped from the clouds into a remote 
and unknown land, widely and completely isolated from all he 
had ever seen or known before; or like a thistle-seed borne 
on the wind to some strange nook of uncongenial soil, where 
it must lie long enough before it can take root and germinate, 
extracting nourishment from what appears so alien to its nature: 
if, indeed, it ever can. But this gives no proper idea of my 
feelings at all; and no one that has not lived such a retired, 
stationary life as mine can possibly imagine what they were: 
hardly even if he has known what it is to awake some morning 
and find himself in Port Nelson, in New Zealand, with a world 
of waters between himself and all that knew him. 

I shall not soon forget the peculiar feeling with which I 
raised my blind and looked out upon the unknown world: a 
wide, white wilderness was all that met my gaze; a waste of 

Deserts tossed iii snow, 

And heavy-laden groves. 

I descended to the schoolroom with no remarkable eagerness 
to join my pupils, though not without some feeling of curiosity 
respecting what a further acquaintance would reveal. One 
thing, among others of more obvious importance, I determined 
with myself—I must begin with calling them Miss and Master. 
It seemed to me a chilling and unnatural piece of punctilio 
between the children of a family and their instructor and daily 
companion; especially where the former were in their early 
childhood, as at Wellwood House; but even there my calling 
the little Bloomfields by their simple names had been regarded 
as an offensive liberty: as their parents had taken care to show 
me, by carefully designating them Master and Miss Bloom¬ 
field, etc., in speaking to me. I had been very slow to take 
the hint, because the whole affair struck me as so very absurd; 
but now I determined to be wiser, and begin at once with as 
much form and ceremony as any member of the family would 
be likely to retjuire: and indeed, the children being so much 
older, there would be less difficulty; though tlie little words 
Miss and Master seemed to have a surprising effect in repressing 
all familiar, open-hearted kindness, and extinguishing every 
gleam of cordiality that might arise between us. 

As I cannot, like Dogberry, find it in my heart to bestow 
all my tediousness upon the reader, I will not go on to bore 
him with a minute detail of all the discoveries and proceedings 
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of lliis and the following day. No doubt he will be amply 
satisfied with a slight sketch of the different members of the 
family, and a general view of the first year or two of my sojourn 
among them. 

To begin with the head.* Mr. Murray was, by all accounts, 
a blustering, roystcring country squire; a devoted fox-hunter^ 
a skilful horse-jockey and farrier, an active, practical farmer, 
and a hearty bon-vivant. By all accounts, I say; for, except 
on Sundays, when he went to church, I never saw him from 
month to month: unless, in crossing the hall or walking in the 
grounds, the figure of a tall, stout gentleman, with scarlet 
cheeks and crimson nose, happened to come across me; on 
which occasions, if he passed near enough to speak, an un¬ 
ceremonious nod, accompanied by a “ Morning, Miss Grey,” 
or some such brief salutation, was usually vouchsafed. Fre¬ 
quently, indeed, his loud laugh reached me from afar; and 
ofiener still I heard him swearing and blaspheming against tlie 
footmen, groom, coachman, or some other hapless dependent. 

Mrs. Murray was a handsome, dashing lady of forty, who 
certainly required neither rouge nor padding to add to her 
cliarms; and whose chief enjoyments were, or seemed to be, 
in giving or frequenting parties, and in dressing at tlie very 
top of the fashion. I did not see her till eleven o'clock on the 
morning after my arrival; when she honoured me with a visit, 
just as my moUicr might step into the kitchen to see a new 
.servant-girl: yet not so, either, for my mother would have seen 
her immediately after her arrival, and not waited till next day; 
and. moreover, she would have addressed her in a more kind 
and friendly manner, and given her some words of comfort as 
well as a plain exposition of her duties; but .Mrs. Murray did 
neither the one nor the other. She just stepped into the school¬ 
room on her return from ordering dinner in the housekeeper’s 
room, bade me good-morning, stood for two minutes by the 
fire, said a few words about the weather and the ‘‘ rather 
rough ” journey I must have had yesterday; petted her youngest 
child—a boy of ten—who had just been wiping his mouth and 
hands on her gown, after indulging in some savoury morsel 
from the housekeeper's stores; told me what a sweet, good 
boy he wa.s; and then sailed out, with a self-complacent smile 
upon her face: thinking, no doubt, that she had done quite 
enough for the present, and had been delightfully condescend¬ 
ing into the bargain. Her children evidently held the same 
opinion, and I alone thought otherwise. 
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After this she looked in upon me once or twice, during tlie 
absence of my pupils, to enlighten me concerning my duties 
towards them. For the girls she seemed anxious only to render 
them as superficially attractive and showily accomplished as 
they could possibly be made, witliout present trouble or dis¬ 
comfort to themselves; and I was to act accordingly—to study 
and strive to amuse and oblige, instruct, refine, and polish, 
with the least possible exertion on their part, and no exercise 
of authority on mine. With regard to the two boys, it was 
much the same; only instead of accomplishments, I was to get 
the greatest possible quantity of Latin grammar and Valpy’s 
DcUctus into their heads, in order to fit them for school—the 
greatest possible quantity, at least, toithout trouble to them¬ 
selves. John might be a “ little high-spirited,” and Charles 
might be a “ Kttle nervous and tedious”- 

” But at all events, Miss Grey,” said she, ” I hope you 
will keep your temper, and be mild and patient throughout; 
especially with the dear little Cliarles: he is so extremely 
nervous and susceptible, and so utterly unaccustomed to any¬ 
thing but the tcndcrest treatment. You will excuse my naming 
these things to you; for the fact is, 1 have hitherto found all 
the governesses, even the very best of them, faulty in this 
particular. They wanted that meek and quiet spirit, which St. 
ilatthcw, or some of them, says is better than the putting on 
of apparel—you will know the passage to which I allude, for 
you are a clergyman s daughter. But I have no doubt you will 
give satisfaction in this respect as well as the rest. And re- 
meml>cr, on all occasions, when any of tiie young people do 
anything improper, if persuasion and gentle remonstrance will 
not do, let one of the others come and tell me; for I can speak 
to them more plainly tlian it would be proper for you to do. 
And make them as happy as you can, Miss Grey, and I dare 
say you will do very well.” 

I observed that while Mrs. Murray was so extremely solicitous 
for the comfort and happiness of her children, and continually 
talking about it, she never once mentioned mine; though they 
were at home surrounded by friends, and 1 an alien am ^ng 
strangers; and I did not yet know cnouidi of tlic world not 
to be considerably surprised at this anomaly. 

Miss Murray, otherw'ise Kos.»lic, was about sixteen when I 
came, and decidedly a very pretty girl; and in two '.ir> longer, 
as time more completely developed her f .rm and added grace 
to her carriage and deportment, she became positively beautiful; 
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and that in no common degree. She was taJI and slender, yet 
not tliin; perfectly formed, exquisitely fair, though not without 
a brilliant, healthy bloom; her hair, which she wore in a pro¬ 
fusion of long ringlets, was of a very light brown inclining to 
yellow; her eyes w'cre pale blue, but so clear and bright that 
few would wish them darker; the rest of her features were 
small, not quite regular, and not remarkably othenvise: but 
altogether you could not hesitate to pronounce her a very 
lovely girl. I wish I could say as much for mind and disposition 
as I can for her form and face. 

Yet think not I have any dreadful disclosures to make: she 
was lively, light-hearted, and could be very agreeable with 
those who did not cross her will. Towards me, when I first 
came, she was cold and haughty, then insolent and overbearing; 
but on a further acquaintance, she gradually laid aside her airs, 
and in time became as deeply attached to me as it was possible 
for her to be to one of my character and position: for she seldom 
lost sight, for above half-an-hour at a time, of the fact of my 
being a hireling and a poor curate’s daughter. And yet, upon 
the whole, I ^lieve she respected me more than she herself 
was aware of; because I was the only person in the house who 
steadily professed good principles, habitually spoke the truth, 
and gencially endeavoured to make inclination bow to duty: 
and this I Siiy, not, of course, in commendation of myself, but 
to show the unfortunate state of the family to which my 
services were, for the present, devoted. There was no member 
of it in whom I regretted this sad want of principle so much 
as Miss Murray herself; not only because she had taken a fancy 
to me, but because there was so much of what was pleasant 
and prepossessing in herself, that, in spite of her failings, I 
really liked her—when she did not rouse my indignation, or 
rullle my temper by too great a display of her faults. These, 
however, I would fain persuade myself, were rather the effect 
of her education than her disposition: she had never been 
perfectly taught the distinction between right and ^vTong; she 
had, like her brotlicrs and sisters, been suffered, from infancy, 
lo tyrannise over nurses, governesses, and servants; she had 
not l)cen taught to moderate her desires, to control her tcmpci 
or bridle her will, or to sacrifice her own pleasure for the good 
of others. Her temper being naturally good, she was never 
violent or morose, but from constant indulgence and habitual 
scorn of reason, she was often testy and capricious; her mind 
liad never been cultivated: her intellect, at best, \v.\s somewhat 
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shallow; she possessed considerable vivacity, some quickness 
of perception, and some talent for music and the acquisition 
of lajiguages, but till fifteen she had troubled herself to acquire 
nothing;—then the love of display had roused her faculties, 
and induced her to apply herself, but only to the more showy 
accomplishments. And when I came it was the same: every 
thing was neglected but French, German, music, singing, 
dancing, fancy-work, and a little drawing—sucli drawing as 
might produce the greatest show with the smallest labour, and 
the principal parts of which were generally done by me. For 
music and singing, besides my occasional instructions, she iiad 
the attendance of the best master the country afforded; and 
in these accomplishments, as well as in dancing, she certainly 
attained great proficiency. To music, indeed, she devoted too 
much of her time: as, governess though I was, I frequently 
told her; but her mother thought that if she liked it, she could 
not give too much time to the acquisition of so attractive an 
art. Of fancy-work I knew nothing but what 1 gathered from 
my pupil and my own observation; but no sooner was I initiated, 
than she made me useful in twenty different ways: all the 
tedious parts of her work were sliiftcd on to my shoulders; 
such as stretching the frames, stitching in the canvas, sorting 
the woob and silks, putting in the grounds, counting the stitches, 
rectifying mistakes, and finishing the pieces she was tired of. 

At sixteen, Miss Murray was something of a romp, yet not 
more so than is natural and allowable for a girl of that age; 
but at seventeen, that propensity, like all other things, began 
to give way to the ruling passion, and soon was swallowed up 
in the all-absorbing ambition to attract and dazzle the other 
sex. But enough of her: now let us turn to her sister. 

Miss Matilda Murray was a veritable hoyden, of whom little 
need be said. She was about two years and a half younger 
than her sister; her features were larger, her complexion much 
darker. She might possibly make a handsome woman: but 
she was far too big-boned and awkward ever to l>c called a 
pretty girl, and at present she cared little about it. Rosalie 
knew all her charms, and thought them even greater than 
they were, and valued them more highly than she ought to have 
done, had they been three times as great; Matilda thought 
she was well enough, but cared little about the matter; still 
less did she care about the cultivation of her mind, and the 
acquisition of ornamental accomplishments. The manner m 
which she learnt her lessons and practised her music was 
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calculated to drive any governess to despair. Short and easy 
as her tasks were, i£ done at all, they were slurred over, at any 
time and in any way; but generally at the least convenient 
times, and in the way least beneficial to herself, and least 
satisfactory to me; the short half-hour of practising was horribly 
strummed through; she, meantime, unsparingly abusing me, 
either for interrupting her with corrections, or for not rectTfying 
her mistakes before they were made, or something equally 
unreasonable. Once or twnce I ventured to remonstrate with 
her seriously for such irrational conduct; but on each of those 
occasions I received such reprehensive expostulations from her 
mother as convinced me tluit, if I wished to keep the situation, 
I must even let Miss Matilda go on in her own way. 

When her lessons were over, however, her ill-humour was 
generally over too: while riding her spirited pony, or romping 
with the dogs or her brothers and sister, but especially with 
her dear brother John, she was as happy as a lark. M an 
animal, Matilda was all right, full of life, vigour, and activity; 
as an intelligent being, she was barbarously ignorant, indocile, 
careless, and irrational; and consequently, very distressing to 
one who had the task of cultivating her understanding, reforming 
her manners, and aiding her to acquire those ornamental attain¬ 
ments which, unlike her sister, she despised as much as the 
rest. Her mother was partly aware of her deficiencies, and gave 
me many a lecture as to how I should try to form her tastes, 
and endeavour to rouse and cherish her dormant vanity; and, 
by insinuating, skilful flattery, to win her attention to the 
desired objects—which I would not do; and how I should 
prepare an<l smooth the path of lenming till she could glide 
along it without the least exertion to herself; which I could 
not, for notiling can be taught to any purpose without some 
little exertion on the part of the learner. 

As a moral agent, ]\fatilda was reckless, headstrong, violent, 
and unamenable to reason. One proof of the deplorable state 
of her mind was, that from her father’s example she had learned 
to swear like a trooper. Her motlicr was greatly shocked at 
the ‘‘ unladylike trick,” and wondered “ how she had piickcd it 
up.’’ “ But you can soon break her of it, Miss Grey, ’ said she: 
“it is only a habit, and if you will just gently remind her 
every time she docs so, I am sure she will soon lay it aside.” 

I not only “ gently reminded ” her, I tried to impress upon her 
how wrong it was, and how distressing to the ears of decent 
people; but all in vain; 1 was only answered by a careless laugh. 
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and, “Oh, Miss Grey, how shocked you arc I I’m so gladl” 
Or, “Well! I can't help it; papa shouldn't have taught me: 
I learned it all from him; and maybe a bit from the coachman.” 

Her brother John, alias Master Murray, was about eleven 
when I came: a fine, stout, healthy boy, frank and good- 
natured in the main, and might have been a decent lad had he 
been properly educated; but now he was as rough as a young 
bear, boisterous, unruly, unprincipled, untaught, unteachable 
—at least, for a governess under his mother s eye. His masters 
at school might be able to manage him better—for to school 
he was sent, greatly to my relief, in the course of a year; in a 
state, it is true, of scandalous ignorance as to Latin, as well 
as the more useful though more neglected things: and this, 
doubtless, would all be laid to the account of his education 
having been entrusted to an ignorant female teacher, who had 
presumed to take in hand what she was wholly incompetent 
to perform. I was not delivered from his brother till full twelve 
months after, when he also was despatched in the same state 
of disgraceful ignorance as the former. 

Master Charles was his mother's peculiar darling. He was 
little more than a year younger than John, but much smaller, 
paler, and less active and robust; a pettish, cowardly, capri¬ 
cious, selhsh little fellow, only active in doing mischief, and only 
clever in inventing falsehoods: not simply to hide his faults, 
but, in mere malicious wantonness, to bring odium upon others. 
In fact, Master Charles was a very great nuisance to me: it 
was a trial of patience to live with him peaceably; to watch 
over him was worse; and to teach him, or pretend to teach him, 
was inconceivable. At ten years old he could not read correctly 
the easiest line in the simplest book; and as, according to his 
mother’s principle, he was'to be told every word before he had 
time to hesitate or examine its orthography, and never even 
to be informed, as a stimulant to exertion, that other boys 
were more forward than he, it is not surprising that he made 
but little progress during the tw’o years I had charge of his 
education. His minute portions of Latin grammar, etc., were 
to be repeated over to him till he chose to say he knew them, 
and then he was to be helped to say them; if he made mistakes 
in his little easy sums in arithmetic, they w'cre to be shown him 
at once, and the sum done for him, instead of his being left to 
exercise his faculties in finding them out himself; so lliat, of 
course, he took no pains to avoid mistakes, but frequently set 
down his figures at random, without any calculation at «ill. 
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I did not invariably confine myself to these rules: it was 
against my conscience to do so; but I seldom could venture 
to deviate from them in the slightest degree without incurring 
the wrath of my little pupil, and subsequently of his mamma; 
to whom he would relate my transgressions, maliciously exag¬ 
gerated, or adorned with embellishments of his own; and often, 
In consequence, was I on the point of losing or resigning my 
situation. But, for their sakes at home, I smothered my pride 
and suppressed my indignation, and managed to struggle on 
till my little tormentor was despatched to school; his father 
declaring that home education was “ no go for him, it was 
plain; his mother spoileel him outrageously, and his governess 
could make no hand of him at all.” 


A few more observations about Horton Lodge and its on¬ 
goings, and I have done with dry description for the present. 
The house was a very respectable one; superior to Mr. Bloom¬ 
field’s, both in age, size, and magnificence; the garden was not 
so tastefully laid out; but instead of the smooth-shaven lawn, 
the young trees yarded by palings, the grove of upstart poplars, 
and the plantation of firs, there was a wide park, stocked with 
deer, and beautified by fine old trees. The surrounding country' 
itself was pleasant, as far as fertile fields, flourishing trees, 
quiet green lanes, and smiling hedges with wild flowers 
scattered along their banks, could make it; but it was 


depressingly flat to one bora and nurtured 
hills of-. 


among the rugged 


We were situated nearly two miles from the village church, 
and, consequently, the family carriage was put in requisition 
every Sunday morning, and sometimes oftener. Mr. and Mrs. 
Murray generally thought it sufficient to show themselves at 
church once in the coarse of the day; but frequently the children 
preferred going a second time to wandering about the grounds 
all the day with nothing to do. If some of my pupils chose to 
walk and take me with them, it was well for me; for otherwise 
my position in tlic carriage was, to be crushed into the corner 
farthest from the open window, and with my back to the 
horses: a position which invariably made me sick; and, if 
I were not actually obliged to leave the church in the middle 
of the service, my devotions were disturbed with a feeling of 
languor and sickliness, and the tormenting fear of its becoming 
worse; and a depressing headache was generally my companion 
throughout the day, which would otherwise have been one of 
welcome rest, and holy, calm enjoyment. 
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“ It’s very odd, Miss Grey, that the carriage should always 
make you sick: it never makes we,” remarked Miss Matilda. 

” Nor me either,” said her sister, ” but I daresay it would, 
if I sat where she does—such a nasty, horrid place. Miss Grey; 

I wonder how you can bear it! ” 

I am obliged to bear it, since no choice is left me,” I might 
have answered; but in tenderness for their feelings I only 
replied—” Oh! it is but a short way, and if I am not sick in 
church, I don’t mind it.” 

If I were called upon to give a description of the usual divisions 
and arrangements of the day, I should find it a very difficult 
matter. I had all my meals in the schoolroom with my pupils, 
at such times as suited their fancy: sometimes they would ring 
for dinner before it was half-cooked; sometimes they would 
keep it waiting on the table for above an hour, and then be 
out of humour because the potatoes were cold, and the gravy 
covered with cakes of solid fat; sometimes they would have 
tea at four; frequently, they would storm at the servants 
because it was not in precisely at five; and when these orders 
were obeyed, by way of encouragement to punctuality, they 
would keep it on the table till seven or eight. 

Their hours of study were managed in much the same way; 
my judgment or convenience was never once consulted. Some¬ 
times Matilda and John would determine “ to get all the plaguy 
business over before breakfast,” and send the maid to call me 
up at half-past five, without any scruple or apology; some¬ 
times, 1 was told to be ready precisely at six, and, having drpsed 
in a hurry, came down to an empty room, and after waiting a 
long time in suspense, discovered that they had changed their 
minds, and were still in bed; or perhaps, if it were a fine sumrner 
morning. Brown would come to tell me that the young ladies 
and gentlemen had taken a holiday, and were gone out; and 
then I was kept waiting for breakfast till I was almost ready 
to faint: they having fortified themselves with something before 
they went. 

Often they would do their lessons in the open air; which I 
had nothing to say against: except that I frequently caught 
cold by sitting on the damp grass, or from exposure to tlie 
evening dew, or some insidious draught, which seemed to have 
no injurious effect on them. It was quite right that they should 
be hardy; yet, surely, they might have been taught some con¬ 
sideration for others who were less so. But I must not blame 
them for what was, perhaps, my o^vn fault; for 1 never made 
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anv particular objections to sitting where they pleased: foolishlv 
goosing to nsk the consetiuences, rather than trouble them for 
my convemence. Their indecorous manner of doing their lessons 
was quite as remarkable as the caprice displayed in their S 

whaTthev receiving^my inst^uc’^ions. or r'p^ting 

«hat they had learned, they would lounge upon the sofa, lie 

talk to each other, or look out of the 
dow whcreiu, I could not so much as stir the fire, or pick 
up the handkerchief I had dropped, without being rebuked^for 

mattcntion by one of my pupils, or told that “ mamma would 
not like me to be so careless.” 

^ estimation the governess 

was held by both parents and children, regulated their behaviour 
by the &ame standard. I have frequently stood up for them 
at the risk of some injury to myself, against the tyranny and 
injustice of their young masters and mistresses; and I always 
endeavoured to give them as little trouble as possible* but 
they entirely neglected my comfort, despised my requests, and 
slighted my directions. All serv*ants, I am convinced, would 
not have done so; but domestics in general, being ignorant 
and httlc accustomed to reason and reflection, are too easily 
corrupted by the carelessness and bad example of those above 
them; and these, I think, were not of the best order to be<nn with- 
I sometimes felt myself degraded by the life I led, and ashamed 
of submitting to so many indignities; and sometimes I thought 
myself a fool for caring so much about them, and feared I must 
be sadly wanting in Ciinstian humility, or that charity which 
sulTcrcth long and is kind, sccketh not her own, is not easily 
provoked, beareth all things, endureth all things.” But, with 
time and patience, matters began to be slightly ameliorated: 
slowly. It IS true, and almost imperceptibly; but I got rid of my 
male pupils (that was no trifling advantage), and the girls, as 
1 intimated before concerning one of them, became a little less 
insolent, and began to show some symptoms of esteem. ” Miss 
Grey was a queer creature: she never flaltcrod, and did not 
praise them half enough; but whenever she did speak favourably 
of them, or anything belonging to them, they could be quite 
sure her approbation was sincere. She was very* obliging, quiet, 
and peaceable in the main, but there were some things that put 
her out of temper: they did not much care for that, to be sure, 
but still it was better to keep her in tunc; as when she was in 
a good humour she would talk to them, and be very agreeable 
and amusing sometimes, in her way; which was quite different 
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to mamma’s, but still very well for a change. She had her own 
opinions on every subject, and kept steadily to them—very 
tiresome opinions they often were; as she was always think¬ 
ing of what was right and what was wrong, and had a 
strange reverence for matters connected with religion, and an 
unaccountable liking for good people.” 


CHAPTER VIII 

THE “ COMING-OUT ” 

At eighteen, Miss Murray was to emerge from the quiet obscurity 
of the schoolroom into the full blaze of the fashionable world— 
as much of it, at least, as could be had out of London; for her 
papa could not be persuaded to leave his rural pleasures and 
pursuits even for a few weeks’ residence in town. She was to 
make her debut on the 3rd of January, at a magnificent ball 
which her mamma proposed to give to all nobility and choice 

gentry of O-and its neighbourhood for twenty miles round. 

Of course, she looked forward to it with the wildest impatience, 
and the most extravagant anticipations of delight. 

“ Miss Grey,” said she, one evening, a month before the all- 
important day, as I was perusing a long and extremely interest¬ 
ing letter of my sister’s—which I had just glanced at in the 
morning to see that it contained no very bad news, and kept 
till now, unable before to find a quiet moment for reading it— 
” Miss Grey, do put away that dull, stupid letter, and listen to 
roe! I’m sure my talk must be far more amusing than that.” 

She seated herself on the low stool at my feet; and I, sup¬ 
pressing a sigh of vexation, began to fold up the epistle. 

" You should tell the good people at home not to bore you 
with such long letters,” said she; ” and above all, do bid them 
write on proper note-paper, and not on those great vulgar 
sheets. You should see the charming little ladylike notes 
mamma writes to her friends.” 

” The good people at home,” replied I, ” know very well that 
the longer their letters are, the better I like them. I should be 
very sorry to receive a charming little ladylike note from any 
of them; and I thought you were too much of a lady yourself, 
Miss Murray, to talk about the ‘ \mlgarity ' of writing on a 
large sheet of paper.” 

” Well, I only said it to tease you. But now I want to talk 
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‘’’h rj'’ “"n — y®” positively must put 

off your holidays till it is over. ^ ^ 

so?—I shall not be present at the ball.” 

^ A u' rooms decked out before it begins. 

in my splendid new 

dress. I shall be so charming, you’ll be ready to worsliip me— 
you really must stay.” ^ 

" I should like to see you very much; but I shall have many 

opportunities of seeing you equally charming on the occasion 

of some of the numberless balls and parties that are to be, and 

^ disappomt my friends by postponing my return so long.’* 

€i mind your friends! Tell them we won^t let you 

liut^ to say the truth, it would be a disappointment to 

myself: I long to see them as much as they to see me—Dcrhaos 
more.” r t' 


‘‘ Well, but it is such a short time.” 

“Nearly a fortnight by my computation; and, besides, I 
caimot bear the thoughts of a Christmas spent from home: 
and, moreover, my sister is going to be married ” 

“Is she—when?” 

Not till next month: but I want to be there to assist her 
in making preparations, and to make the best of her company 
while we have her.” 

“ Why didn’t you tell me before? ” 

“ I’ve only got the news in this letter, which you stigmatise 
as dull and stupid, and won’t let me read.” 

“ To whom is she to be married? ” 

To Mr. Richardson, the vicar of a neighbouring parish.” 

“ Is he rich? ” 

“ Xo; only comfortable.” 

Is he handsome? ” 

“ No; only decent.” 

“ Young? ” 

“No; only middling.” 

“ O mercy! what a WTCtch! What sort of a house is it? ” 

“ A quiet little vicarage, with an ix'y-clad porch, an old- 
fashioned garden, and ”- 

“ O stop!—you 11 make me sick. How cau she bear it? ” 

“ I expect she’ll not only be able to bear it, but to be very 
happy. You did not ask me if Mr. Richardson were a good, 
wise, or amiable man; I could have answered Yes, to all 
these questions—at least so Mary thinks, and I hope she will 
not find herself mistaken.” 
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“But—miserable creature! how can she think of spending 
her life there, cooped up with that nasty old man; and no 
hope of change? ’* 

“ He is not old: he’s only six or seven and thirty; and she 
herself is twenty-eight, and as sober as if she were fifty.” 

“Oh! that’s better then—they’re well matched: but do 
they call him the ‘ worthy vicar ’? ” 

“ I don’t know; but if they do, I believe he merits the epithet.” 

“Mercy, how shocking! and will she wear a white apron, 
and make pics and puddings? *’ 

“ I don’t know about the white apron, but I dare say she will 
make pies and puddings now and then; but that will be no great 
hardship, as she has done it before.” 

“ And will she go about in a plain shawl, and a large straw 
bonnet, carrying tracts and bone soup to her husband’s poor 
parishioners? ” 

“ I’m not clear about that; but I dare say she will do her best 
to make them comfortable in body and mind, in accordance with 
our mother's example.” 


CHAPTER IX 

THE BALL 

“ Now, Miss Grey,” exclaimed Miss Murray, immediately I 
entered the schoolroom, after having taken off my outdoor 
garments, upon returning from my four weeks’ recreation, 
“ Now—shut the door, and sit down, and I’ll tell you all about 
the ball.” 

“No,—damn it, no!” shouted ^^iss Matilda. “Hold your 
tongue, can’t ye? and let me tell her about my new marc— 
such a splendour, Miss Grey! a fine blood marc ”- 

“ Do be quiet, .Matilda; and let me tell my news first.’’ 

“ No, no, Rosalie; you'll be such a damned long time over 
it—she shall hear me first—Til be hanged if she doesn’t! ” 

“ I'm sorry to hear. Miss Matilda, that you've not got rid of 
that shocking habit yet.” 

“ Well, I can t help it: but I II never say a wicked word again, 
if you’ll only listen to me, and tell Rosalie to hold her con¬ 
founded tongue.” 

Rosalie remonstrated, and I thought I should have been torn 
in pieces between them; but Miss Matilda having the loudest 
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voice, her sister at length gave in, and suffered her to tell her 
story first: so I was doomed to hear a long account of her 
splendid mare, its breeding and pedigree, its paces, its action, 
lU spirit, etc., and of her own amazing skill and coura<^e in 
nding it; concluding with an assertion that she could clear a 
five-barred gate “ like winking,'* that papa said she mi?ht hunt 
the next time the hounds met, and mamma had ordered a 
bright scarlet hunting-habit for her. 

"Oh, Matilda! what stories you are telling!” exclaimed 
her sister. 

” Well,” answered she, no whit abashed, “ I know I could 
clear a five-barred gate if I tried, and papa will say I may hunt, 
and mamma will order the liabit when I ask it.” ^ 

Well, now get along," replied Miss Murray; “ and do, dear 
Matilda, try to be a little more ladylike, ^^iss Grey, I wish 
you wotdd tell her not to use such shocking words; she will 
call her horse a mare: it is so inconceivably shockingl and then 
she uses such dreadful expressions in describing it: she must 
have learned it from the grooms. It nearly puts me into fits 
when she begins.” 

" 1 learned it from papa, you ass! and his jolly friends,’* 
said the young lady, vigorously cracking a hunting-whip, which 
she habitually carried in her liand. ” I’m as good a judge of 
horse-flesh as the best of *m.” 

" Well, now get along, you shocking girl! I really shall take 
a fit if you go on in such a way. And now, ifiss Grey, attend 
to me; I’m going to tell you about the ball. You must be 
dWng to hear about it, I know. Oh, swcA a ball! You never 
siiw or heard, or read, or dreamt of anything like it in all your 
life! The decorations, the entertainment, the supper, the music 
were indescribable! and then the guests! There were two 
noblemen, three baronets, and five titled ladies, and other 
ladies and gentlemen innumerable. The ladies, of course, were 
of no consequence to me, except to put me in a good humour 
wiili myself, by showing how ugly and awkward most of them 
wore; and the best, mamma told me,—the most transcendent 
beauties among them, were nothing to me. As for me, .Miss 
Grey—Tm so sorry you didn't see me! I was charming — 
wasn’t I. Matilda?” 

" Middling." 

" No. but I really teas —at least so mamma said—and Brown 
and Williamson. Brown said she was sure no gentleman could 
set eyes on me without falling in love that minute; and so 
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I may be allowed to be a little vain. I know you think me a 
shocking, conceited, frivolous girl; but then, you know, I don’t 
attribute it all to my personal attractions: I give some praise 
to the hairdresser, and some to my exquisitely lovely dress 
—you must see it to-morrow—white gauze o\’cr pink satin— 
and so sweetly made! and a necklace and bracelet of beautiful, 
large pearls!” 

“ I've no doubt you looked very charming: but should that 
delight you so very much? ” 

“ Oh, no!—not that alone! but then, I was so much admired; 
and I made so many conquests in that one night—you’d be 

astonished to hear”- 

“ Hut what good will they do you? ” 

“ What good! Think of any woman asking that I ” 

” Well, I shouUl think one conquest wouUl be enough; and 
too much, unless the subjugation were mutual.” 

“ Oh, but you know I never agree with you on those points. 
Now, wait a bit, and I'll tell you my principal admirers—those 
who made themselves very conspicuous that night and after: 
for I’ve been to two parties since. Unfortunately the two noble¬ 
men, Lord G- and Lord F-, were married, or I might 

have condescended to be particularly gracious to them-, as it 

was, I did not: though Lord F-, who hates his wife, was 

evidently much struck with me. lie asked me to dance with 
him twit'e—he is a charming dancer, by-lhe-bye, and so am I, 
you can't think how well I did —1 was asloni.shed at myself. 
My lord was very complimentary too—rather too much so in 
fact—and I thought proper to be a little haughty and repellant; 
but I had the pleasure of seeing his nasty, cross wife ready to 

perish with spite and vexation ”- 

“ Oh, Miss .Murray, you don’t mean to say that such a thing 

could really give you pleasure! However cross or”- 

” Well, I know it’s very wrong; but never mind! I mean 
to be good sometime—only don’t preach now, there’s a goo<i 
creature. I haven’t told you half yet. Let me sec. Oh! I was 
going to tell you how many unmi-stakable admirers I had: Sir 
Thomas Ashby was one,—Sir Hugli Meltham and Sir Hroadley 
Wilson are old codgers, only fit companions for papa and 
mamma. Sir Thomas is young, rich, and gay; but an ugly 
beast, nevertheless: however, mamma says I should not mind 
that after a few months’ acquaintance. Then there was Henry 
Meltham, Sir Hugh’s younger son: rather gtwd-looking, and a 
pleasant fellow to flirt with: but being a younger son, that is all 

Q 'Ms 
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he is good for; then there was young Mr. Green, rich enough, 
but of no family, and a great stupid fellow, a mere country 
booby; and then, our good rector, Mr. Hatfield: an humbU 
admirer he ought to consider himself; but I fear he has forgotten 
to number humility among his stock of Christian virtues.’* 

Was Hatfield at the ball? ” 

“ Yes, to be sure. Did you think he was too good to go? 

“ I thought he might consider it unclerical.” 

“ By no means. He did not profane his cloth by dancing! 
but it was with difficulty he could refrain, poor man: he looked 
as if he were d>ung to ask my hand just for one set; and—oh! 
by-the-bye—he's got a new curate: that seedy old fellow Mr. 
Bligh has got bis long-wished-for living at last, and is gone.” 

” And what is the new one like? ** 

“ Oh, su<h a beast! Weston his name is. I can give you his 
description in three words—an insensate, ugly, stupid block* 
head. That’s four, but no matter—enough of him now.” 

Then she returned to the ball, and gave me a further account 
of her deportment there, and at the several parties she had 
since attended; and further particulars respecting Sir Thomas 
^Vshby and Messrs. Meltham, Green, and Hatfield, and the in¬ 
effaceable impression she had wrought upon each of them. 

“ Well, which of the four do you like best? ” said I, suppressing 
my third or fourth yawn. 

” I detest them all! ” replied she, shaking her bright ringlets 
in vivacious scorn. 

” That means, I suppose, I like them all—but which most? ” 

“ No, I really detest them all; hut Harry Mellham is the 
handsomest and most amusing, and Mr. Hatfield the cleverest, 
Sir Thomas the wickedest, and Mr. Green the most stupid. 
But the one Tm to have, I suppose, if Tm doomed to have any 
of them, is Sir Thomas Ashby.” 

“ Surely not, if he’s so wicked, and if you dislike him? ” 

“ Oh, I don't mind his being wicked: he’s all the better for 
that; and as for disliking him—I shouldn't greatly object to 
being Lady Ashby of Ashby Park, if I must marry. But if 
I could be always young, I would be always single. I should 
like to enjoy myself thoroughly, and coquet with all the world, 
till I am on the verge of being called an old maid; and then 
to escape the infamy of that, after having made ten thousiind 
conquests, to break all their hearts save one, by marrj'ing 
some high-born, rich, indulgent husband, whom, on the other 
hand, fifty ladies were dying to have.” 
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Well, as long as you entertain these views, keep single 
by all means, and never marry at all: not even to escape the 
infamy of old-maidenhood.’* 


CHAPTER X 

THE CHURCH 

“ Wft.l, Miss Grey, what do you think of the new curate? ” 
asked Miss Murray, on our return from church the Sunday 
after the recommencement of our duties. 

“ I can scarcely tell,” was my reply: “ I have not even 
heard him preach.” 

” Well, but you saw him, didn’t you? ” 

” Yes, but 1 cannot pretend to judge of a man's character 
by a single cursory glance at his face.” 

“ But isn’t he ugly? ” 

‘‘He did not strike me as being particularly so; I don't 
dislike that cast of countenance: but the only thing I pp- 
ticularly noticed about him was his style of reading; which 
appeared to me good—infinitely better, at least, than Mr. 
Hatfield’s. He read the Lessons as if he were bent on giving 
full effect to every passage: it seemed as if the most careless 
person could not have helped attending, nor the most ignorant 
have failed to understand; and the prayers he read ^ if he 
were not reading at all, but praying earnestly and sincerely 
from his own heart.” 

‘‘ Oh, yes, that’s all he is good for: he can plod through the 
service well enough; but he has not a single idea beyond it.” 

‘‘ How do you know? ” 

“Oh! I know perfectly well; I am an excellent judge in 
such matters. Did you see how he went out of church? stumping 
along—as if there were nobody there but himself—never looking 
to the right hand or the left, and evidently thinking of nothing 
but just getting out of the church, and, perhaps, home to his 
dinner: his great stupid head could contain no other idea.” 

‘‘ I suppose you would have had him cast a glance into the 
squire’s pew,” said I, laughing at the vehemence of her hostility. 

Indeed! I should have been highly indignant if he had 
dared to do such a thing!” replied she, haughtily tossing her 
head; then, after a moment’s reflection, she added—” Well, 
well! I suppK>se he’s good enough for his place: but I m glad 
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I m not dependent on him for amusement—that*s all. Did 
you sec how Mr. Hathcld hurried out to get a bow from me 
and be m time to put us into the carriage? * 

‘ Y^/’ answered I; internally adding, “and I thought it 
somewhat d^gatory to his dignity as a clergyman to come 
llying from the pulpit m such eager haste to shake hands with 
the squire, and hand his wife and daughters into their carriage- 
and, moreover, I owe him a grudge for nearly shutting me out 
of It'*; for, in fact, though I was standing before his face, 
close beside the carriage steps, waiting to get in, he would 
persist in putting them up and closing the door, till one of tlic 
family stopped him by calling out that the governess was not in 
yet; then, without a word of apology, he departed, wishing them 
good-morning, and leaving the footman to finish the business. 

^ota bnie.^'Slx. Hatfield never spoke to me, neither did Sir 
Hugh or Lady Meltham, nor Mr, Harry or Miss Meltham, nor 
Mr. Green or his sisters, nor any other lady or gentleman who 
frequented that church: nor, in fact, any one that visited at 
Horton Lodge. 

Miss Murray ordered the carriage again, in the afternoon, for 
herself and her sister; she said it was too cold for them to 
enjoy themselves in the garden; and besides, she believed 
Harry Meltham would be at church. “ For,” said she, smiling 
silly at her own fair image in Uic glass, " he has been a most 
exemplary attendant at church these last few Sundays; you 
would think he was quite a good Christian. /\nd you may go 
with us, .Miss Grey: 1 want you to see him; he is so greatly 
improved since he returned from abroad—you can t think! 
And besides, then you will have an opportunity of seeing the 
beautiful Mr. Weston again, and of hearing him preach.” 

1 did hear him preach, and was decid^ly pleased with the 
evangelical truth of his doctrine, as well as the Ciimest sim¬ 
plicity of his manner, and the clearness and force of his style. 

It ^sas truly refreshing to hear such a sermon, after being so 
long accustomed to the di^, prosy discourses of the former 
curate, and the still less edifying harangues of the rector. Mr. 
Hatfield would come sailing up the aisle, or rather swecpihg 
along like a wliirlwind, with his rich silk gown flying behind 
him and ruj;tling against the pew doprs, mount the pulpit like 
a conejucror ascending his triumphal car; then, sinking on the 
velvet cushion in an attitude of studied grace, remain in silent 
prostration for a certain time; then mutter over a Collect, and 
gabble through the Lord’s Prayer, rise, draw oil one bright 
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lavender glove, to give the congregation the benefit of his 
sparkling rings, lightly pass his fingers through his well-curled 
hair, flourish a cambric handkerchief, recite a very short passage, 
or, perhaps, a mere phrase of Scripture, as a headpiece to his 
discourse, and, finally, deliver a composition which, as a com¬ 
position, might be considered good, though far too studied 
and too artificial to be pleasing to me: the propositions were 
well laid down, the arguments logically conducted; and yet it 
was sometimes hard to listen quietly throughout without some 
slight demonstrations of disapproval or impatience. 

His favourite subjects were Church discipline, rites and 
ceremonies, apostolical succession, the duty of reverence and 
obedience to the clergy, the atrocious criminality of dissent, 
the absolute necessity of observing all the forms of godliness, 
the reprehensible presumption of individuals who attempted to 
think for themselves in matters connected with religion, or to 
be guided by their own interpretations of Scripture, and occa¬ 
sionally (to please his wealthy parishioners) the necessity of 
deferential obedience from the poor to the rich—supporting his 
maxims and exhortations throughout with quotations from the 
Fathers: with whom he appeared to be far better acquainted 
than with the Apostles and Evangelists, and whose importance 
he seemed to consider at least equal to theirs. But now and then 
he gave us a sermon of a different order—what some would call 
a very good one; but sunless and severe: representing the Deity 
as a terrible task-master, rather than a benevolent father. Yet, 
as I listened. I felt inclined to think the man was sincere in all 
he said: he must have changed lus views, and become decidedly 
religious; gloomy and austere, yet still devout. But such 
illusions were usually dissipated, on coming out of church, by 
hearing his voice in jocund colloquy with some of the Meltliams 
or Greens, or, [>erhaps, the Murrays themselves; probably 
laughing at his own sermon, and hoping that he had given the 
rascally people something to think about; perchance, exulting 
in the thought that old Betty Holmes would now lay aside the 
sinful indulgence of her pipe, which had been her daily solace 
for upwards of thirty years; that George Higgins would be 
frightened out of his Sabbath evening walks, and Thomas Jack- 
son would be sorely troubled in liis conscience, and .shaken in 
his sure :ind certain hope of a joyful resurrection at the last day. 

Thus, I could not but conclude that ?dr. riatficld was one of 
those who “ bind heavy burdens, and grievous to Ik* borne, and 
lay them upon men’s shoulders, while they themselves will n.-t 
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move them with one of their fmjrers and whn « .u 

word of God of none effect by tC' trSwonf teacht!. Z 
doctrines tl.c commandments of men.” I was weH%& to 

observe that the new curate resembled him, as far ^ I could 
see, m none of these particulars. •ir as i could 

now? said Miss 

” No\ar^"st2l" ■ mplfed 1“ 

you ” ^ amazement. “ Wlut do 

‘‘I mean, I think no worse than I did before." 

T_ worse! I should think not indeed—quite the contrary! 
is he not greatly improved? " vv/in.iaixi 

/‘Oh, yes; very much indeed," replied I; for I had now 
diswvcred It was Harry Meltham she meant, not Mr. Weston 
That gentleman had eagerly come forward to speak to the 
young ladies: a tiling he would hardly have ventured to do 
had their mother been present; he had likewise politely handed 
them into the carriage. He had not attempted to shu^ me out 

course, had he offered me his 
^istance (I should not have accepted it if he had), but as 

long as the door remained open he had stood smirking and 
diattmg with them, and then lifted his hat and departed to 
his own abode: but I had scarcely noticed him all the time. 
My companions, however, had been more observant; and. as 
we rolled a ong, they discussed between them not only his looks 
words, and actions, but every feature of his face, and every 
article of his apparel. ^ 

nr 1 -^°“ shan’t have him all to yourself, Rosalie," said Miss 
Matilda at the dose of this discussion; "I like him; I know 
he d make a nice, jolly companion for me." 

“ Well, you’re quite welcome to him, Matilda," replied her 
sister, in a tone of affected indifference. 

" And I'm sure," continued the other, " he admires me quite 
as much he docs you; doesn’t he. Miss Grey? " 

" I don't know; I’m not acquainted with his sentiments.” 

" \\ dj, but he does though.” 

“My dear Matilda! nobody will ever admire you til! you 
get nd o! your rough, awkward manners.” 

“Oil, stuff! Marry Meltham likes such manners; and so 
do jKipa’s friends." 

" Well, you may captivate old men and younger sons; but 
nol>ody else, I am sure, will ever take a fancy to you." 
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“I don’t c«are: I'm not always grubbing after money, like 
you and mamma. If my husband is able to keep a few good 
horses and dogs, I shall be quite satisfied; and all the rest 
may go to the devil! ” 

" Well, if you use such shocking expressions. I’m sure no 
real gentleman will ever venture to come near you. Really, 
Miss Grey, you should not let her do so.” 

" I can’t possibly prevent it, Miss Murray.” 

” And you’re quite mistaken, Matilda, in supposing that 
Harr>' Meltham admires you: I assure you he docs nothing 
of the kind.” 

Matilda was beginning an angry reply; but, happily, our 
journey was now at an end; and the contention was cut short 
by the footman opening the carriage door, and letting down 
the steps for our descent. 


CHAPTER XI 

THE COTTAGERS 

As I had now only one regular pupil—though she contrived to 
give me as much trouble as three or four ordinary ones, and 
though her sister still took lessons in German and drawing— 
I had considerably more time at my owm disposal than I had 
ever been blessed with before since I had taken upon me the 
governess’s yoke; which time I devoted partly to corre.spon- 
dcnce with my friends, partly to reading, study, and the practice 
of music, singing, etc., partly to wandering in the grounds or 
adjacent fields, with my pupils if they wanted me, alone if 
they did not. 

Often, when they had no more agreeable occupation at hand, 
the Misses Murray would amuse themselves with visiting the 
poor cottagers on their father’s estate, to receive their flattering 
homage, or to hear the old stories or gossiping news of the 
garrulous old women; or, perhaps, to enjoy the purer pleasure 
of making the poor people happy with their cheering presence 
and their occasional gifts, so easily bestowed, so thankfully 
received. Sometimes I was called upon to accompany one or 
both of the sisters in these visits; and sometimes I was desired 
to go alone, to fulfil some promise which they had been more 
ready to make than to perform; to carry some small donation, 
or read to one who was sick or seriously disposed: and thus 
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I made a few acquaintances among the cottagers; and, occa¬ 
sionally, I went to see them on my own account. 

I generally had more satisfaction in going alone than with 
cither of the young ladies; for they, chiefly owing to their 
defective education, comported themselves towards their in¬ 
feriors in a manner that was highly disagreeable for me to 
witness. They never, in thought, exchanged places with Uicm; 
and, consequently, had no consideration for their feelings, 
regarding them as an order of beings entirely different from' 
themselves. They would watch the poor creatures at their 
meals, making uncivil remarks about their food, and their 
manner of eating; they would laugh at their simple notions 
and provincial expressions, till some of them scarcely durst 
venture to speak; they would call the grave elderly men and 
women old fools and silly old blockheads to their faces; and 
all this without meaning to offend. I could sec that the people 
were often hurt and annoyed by such conduct, though their 
fear of the “ grand ladies ” prevented them from testifying any 
resentment: but they never perceived it. They thought that, 
as these cottagers were poor and untaught, they must be stupid 
and brutish; and as long as they, their superiors, condescended 
to talk to them, and to give them shillings and half-crowns, 
or articles of clothing, they had a right to amuse themselves, 
even at their expense; and the people must adore them as 
angels of light, condescending to minister to their necessities, 
and enlighten their humble dwellings. 

I made many and various attempts to deliver my pupils 
from these delusive notions without alarming their pride— 
which was casiiy offended, and not soon appeased—but with 
little apparent result; and I know not which was the more 
reprehensible of the tw'o: Matilda was more rude and boisterous; 
but from Rosalie s womanly age and ladylike exterior better 
things were expected: yet she was as provokmgly careless and 
mconsidcrale as a giddy child of twelve. 

One bright day in the last week of February, I was walking 
in the park, enjoying the threefold luxury of solitude, a book, 
and pleasant weather; for Miss Matilda had set out on her 
daily ride, and Miss Murray was gone in the carriage with Iier 
mamma to pay some morning calls. But it struck me that I 
ouc'ht to leave these selfish pleasures, and the park with its 
glioious canopy of bright blue sky, the west wind sounding 
ll.xnjyh its yet leafless branrhcs,the snow-wreaths still lingering 
in Ijollows, but melting fast beneath the sun, and the graceful 
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deer browsing on its moist herbage, already assuming the fresh¬ 
ness and verdure of spring—and go to the cottage of one Nancy 
Brown, a widow, whose son was at work all day in the fields, 
and who was afflicted with an inflammation in the eyes, which 
had for some time incapacitated her from reading: to her own 
great grief, for she was a woman of a serious, thoughtful turn 
of mind. I accordingly went, and found her alone, as usual, in 
her little, close, dark cottage, redolent of smoke and confined 
air, but as tidy and clean as she could make it. She was seated 
beside her little fire (consisting of a few red cinders and a bit 
of stick), busily knitting, with a small sackcloth cushion at 
her feet, placed for the accommodation of her gentle friend the 
cat: who was seated thereon, with her long tail half encircling 
her velvet paws, and her half-dosed eyes dreamily gazing on 
the low, crooked fender. 

“ Well, Nancy, how are you to-day? ” 

“ Why, middling, miss, i’ myscln—my eyes is no better, but 
I’m a deal easier i’ my mind nor I have been,” replied she, 
rising to welcome me with a contented smile: which I was 
glad to see, for Nancy had been somewhat afflicted with religious 
melancholy. I congratulated her upon the change. She agreed 
that it was a great blessing, and expressed herself “ right down 
thankful for it adding, ” If it please God to spare my sight, 
and make me so as I cun read my Bible again, I think 1 sliall 
be as happy as a queen.” 

“ I hope He will, Nancy,” replied I; “and, meantime, I II 
come and read to you now and then, when I have a little 
time to spare.” 

With expressions of grateful pleasure, the poor woman moved 
to get me a chair; but, as 1 saved her the trouble, she busied 
herself \vith stirring the fire, and adding a few more sticks to 
the decaying embers; and then, taking her well-used Bible 
from the shelf, dusted it carefully, and gave it me. On iny 
asking if there was any particular part she should like me to 
read, she answered— 

Well, Miss Grey, if it’s all the same to you I should like 
to hear that chapter in the first Epistle of St. John, that says, 

‘ God is love, and he that dwclleth in love dwclleth in God, 
and God in him.’ " 

With a little searching, I found these words in the fourth 
chapter. When I came to the seventh verse slie inicrrupted 
me, and, with needless apologies for such a liberty, d<*sirecl me 
to read it very slowly, that she might t-ike it all in, and dwell 
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on every word; hoping I would excuse her, as she was but 
a simple body. 

“The wisest person,” I replied, “might think over each of 
these \erses for an hour, and be all the better for if and I 
would rather read them slowly than not.” 

Accordingly, I finished the cliapter as slowly as need be, and 
at the same time as impressively as I could; my auditor listened 

while, and sincerely thanked me when 
I had done. I sat still about half a minute to give her time 
to reflect upon it; when, somewhat to my surprise, she broke 
the pause by asking me how I liked Mr. Weston? 

“ I don’t know,” I replied, a little startled by the suddenness 
of^the question; “ I think he preaches very well.” 

“ Ay, he docs so; and Ulks well too.” 

“ Docs he? ” 

“ He does. Maybe, you haven’t seen him—not to talk to 
him much, yet? ” 

“ No, I never see any one to talk to—except the voune 
ladies of the Hall.” 

“ Ah; they’re nice, kind young ladies; but they can't talk 
as he does.” 

“ Then he comes to see you, Nancy? ” 

“ He does, miss; and I'sc thankful for it. He comes to see 
all us poor bodies a deal ofter nor Maister Bligh, or th’ Rector 
ever did; an’ it's well he does, for he's always welcome: we 
can't say as much for th’ Rector—there is ’at says they’re fair 
feared on him. When he comes into a house, they say he’s sure 
to find sumniut wrong, and begin a calling ’em as soon as he 
crosses th’ doorstuns: but maybe he thinks it his duty-like to 
tell 'em what's wrong. And very oft he comes o’ purpose to 
reprove folk for not coming to church, or not kneeling an’ 
standing when other folk docs, or going to the Methody chapel, 
or suminut o’ that sort: but I can't say at he ever fund much 
fault wi’ me. He came to see me once or twice, afore Maister 
Weston come, when I was so ill troubled in my mind; and as 
I had only very poor health besides, I made bold to send for 
him—and he came right enough. I was sore distressed. Miss 
Grey—thank God, it’s owered now—but when I took my Bible, 

I could get no comfort of it at all. That very chapter ’at you've 
just been reading troubled me as much as aught—' He that 
loveth not. knoweth not God.’ It seemed fearsome to me; for 
I fell that 1 loved neither God nor man as I should do, and could 
not, if I tried ever so. And th’ chapter afore, where it says— 
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* He that is bom of God cannot commit sin/ And another 
place where it says—‘ Love is the fulfilling of the Law.’ And 
many, many others, miss: I should fair weary you out, if I 
was to tell them all. But all seemed to condemn me, and to 
show me ’at I was not in the right way; and as I knew not 
how to get into it, I sent our Bill to beg Maister Hatfield to 
he as kind as look in on me some day; and when he came, 
I telled him all my troubles.” 

“ And what did he say, Nancy? ” 

“ Why, miss, he seemed to scorn me. I might be mista’en— 
but he like gave a sort of a whistle, and I saw a bit of a smile 
on his face; and he said, ‘Oh, it's all stuff! You’ve been 
among the Methodists, my good woman.’ But I toll’d him I’d 
never been near the Methodies. And then he said— 

“ ‘ Well,’ says he, ‘ you must come to church, where you’ll 
hear the Scriptures properly explained, instead of sitting poring 
over your Bible at home.’ 

“ But I telled him 1 always used coming to church when I 
had my health; but this very cold winter weather I hardly 
durst venture so far—and me so bad wi’ th’ rlicumatiz and all. 

“ But he says, ‘ It’ll do your rheumatiz good to hobble to 
church: there’s nothing like exercise for the rheumatiz. You 
can walk about the house well enough; why can’t you walk to 
church? The fact is,’ says he, ‘ you're getting too fond of your 
ease. It’s always easy to find excuses for shirking one’s duty.’ 

‘‘ But then, you know, Miss Grey, it wasn't so. However, 
I telled him I'd try. ‘ But please, sir,’ says I, ‘ If 1 do go to 
church, what the better shall I be? I want to have my sin.s 
blotted out, and to feel that they arc remembered no more 
against me, and tliat the love of God is shed abroad in my heart; 
and if I can get no good by reading my Bible an’ saying my 
prayers at home, what good shall I get by going to church ? ’ 
The church,’ says he, * is the place appointed by God for 
His worship. It's your duty to go there as often as you can. 
If you want comfort, you must seek it in the path of duty ’— 
an’ a deal more he said, but I cannot remember all his fine words. 
However, it all came to this, that I was to come to church 
as oft as ever I could, and bring my Prayer-book with me. an’ 
read up all the sponsors after the clerk, an' stand, an’ kneel, 
an’ sit, an' do all as I should, and take the Lord’s Supper 
at every opportunity, an’ hearken his sermons, and Maister 
Blighs, an’ it ud be all right: if I went on doing my duty, 
I should get a blessing at last. 
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‘‘ ‘ But if you get no comfort that way/ says he, * it*s all up.’ 

« t says I, * should you think I'm a reprobate.^ ’ 

Why/ says he—he says, ‘ if you do your best to get to 
heaven and can't mar^e it, you must be one of those that seek 
to enter in at the strait gate and shall not be able.’ 

An’ then he asked me if I’d seen any of the ladies o’ th’ 
Hall about that mornin’: so I tellcd him where I had seen the 
young missis go on th’ Moss-lane;—an’ he kicked my poor cat 
right across th’ floor, an' went after 'em as gay as a lark: but 
I was very sad. That last word o’ his fair sunk into my heart, 
an’ lay there like a lump o’ lead, till I was weary to bear it. 

“ Howsoever, I follcred his advice: I thought he meant it 
all for th’ best, though he had a queer way with him. But you 
know, miss, he’s rich an’ young, and such-like cannot right 
understand the thoughts of a poor old woman such as me. 
But howsoever, I did my best to do all as he bade me—but 
maybe I’m plaguing you, miss, wi’ my chatter.” 

“ Oh no, Nancy! Go on and tell me all.” 

“ Well, my rheumatiz got better—I know not whether wi’ 
going to church or not, but one frosty Sunday I got this cold 
r my eyes. Th’ inflammation didn’t come on all at once like, 
but bit by bit—but I wasn’t going to tell you about rny eyes, 

I was talking about my trouble o’ mind;—and to tell the truth, 
Miss Grey, I don't think it was anyways cased by coming to 
church—nought to speak on, at least: I like got my health 
belter, but that didn't mend my soul. 1 hearkened and hearkened 
the ministers, and read an’ read at my Prayer-book; but it was 
all like sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal: the sermons 
I couldn't understand, an’ th’ Prayer-book only served to show 
me how wicked I was, that I could read such good words an' 
never be no better for it, and oftens feel it a sore labour an’ a 
heavy task beside, instead of a blessing and a privilege as all 
good Christians does. It seemed like as all were barren an’ 
dark to me. And then, them dreadful words, ‘ Many shall seek 
to enter in, and shall not be able.’ They like as they fair 
dried up iny sperrit. 

But one Sunday, when Maister Hatfield gave out about the 
sacrament, I noticed where he said, ' If there be any of you lliat 
cannot quiet hi.s own conscience, but reejuireth further comfort 
or counsel, let him come to me, or some other discreet xind 
learned minister of God’s word, and open his grief! ' So. next 
Sunday morning, afore service, I just looked into the vestry, 
an began a talking to th' Rector again. I hardly could fashion 
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to take such a liberty, but I thought when my soul was at 
stake I shouldn’t stick at a trifle. But he said he hadn t time 
to attend to me tlicn. 

“ ‘ And, indeed,’ says he, * I’ve nothing to say to you but 
what I’ve said before. Take the sacrament, of course, and go on 
doing your duty; and if that won’t serve you, nothing will. 
So don’t bother me any more.’ 

“ So then, 1 went away. But 1 heard Maister Weston— 
Maister Weston was there, miss—this was his first Sunday at 
Horton, you know', an' he was i’ th' vestry in his surplice, 
helping th’ Rector on with Ixis gowm.” 

“ Vcs, Nancy.” 

“/Vnd I heard him ask Jlaister Hatfield who I was; an’ he 
says, ‘ Oh, she’s a canting old fool.’ 

” And I was very ill grieved. Miss Grey; but I went to my 
seat, and I tried to do my duty as aforetime: but I like got no 
peace. .-Vn’ I even took the sacrament; but I felt as though I 
were eating and drinking to my own damnation all tli’ time. 
So I went home, sorely troubled. 

“ But next day, afore I’d gotten fettled up—for indeed, miss, 
I d no heart to sweeping an’ fettling, an’ washing pots; so I 
sat me dowm i’ th’ muck—who should come in but Maister 
Weston! I started siding stuff then, an' sweeping an’ doing; 
and I expected he'd begin a calling me for my idle ways, as 
Maister Hatfield would a’ done; but I was mista’cn: he only 
bid me good momin’ like, in a quiet dacent way. So 1 dusted 
him a cliair, an’ fettled up th’ fireplace a bit; but 1 hadn't 
forgotten th’ Rector’s words, so says I, ‘ I wonder, sir, you 
should give yourself that trouble, to come so far to see u 
“ canting old fool,” such as me.’ 

He seemed taken aback at that; but he would fain persuade 
me 'at the Rector was only in jest; and when that wouldn't do, 
he says, ‘ Well, Nancy, you shouldn't think so much about it: 
Mr. Hatfield was a little out of humour just then: you know 
we're none of us perfect—even Moses spoke unadvisedly with 
his lips. But now sit down a minute, if you can spare the 
time, and tell me all your doubts and fears; and 111 try to 
remove them.' 

“ So I sat me down anent him. He was quite a stranger, you 
know. Miss Grey, and even younger nor Maister Hatfield, I 
believe; an’ I had thought him not so plcasant-looking as him, 
and rather bit crossish, at first to look at; but he spake so 
civil like' -and when th’ cat, poor thing, jumped on to his knee, 
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he only stroked her, and gave a bit of a smile; so I thought 
that was a good sign; for once, when she did so to th’ Rector 
lie knocl^d her off, like as it might be in scorn and anger, poor 
thing. But you can’t expect a cat to know manners li^ a 
Christian, you know. Miss Grey.” 

ther!?”* Nancy. But what did Mr. Weston say 

“ He said naught; but he listened to me as steady an' patient 
as could be, an’ never a bit o’ scorn about him; so I went on 
till ^tcllcd htm all^ just sls tolled you—an* more too* 

Well,’ says he, ‘ Mr. Hatfield was quite right in tcllin*' you 
to persevere in doing your duty; but in advising you to go to 
church and attend to the service, and so on, he didn't mean that 
was the whole of a Christian's duty: he only thought you might 
there learn what more was to be done, and be led to take delight 
m those e.xercises, instead of finding them a task and a burd^. 
And if you had asked him to explain those words that trouble 
you so much, I think he would have told you, that if many shall 
seek to enter in at the strait gate and shall not be able, it is 
their own sins that hinder them; just as a man with a large 
sack on his back might wish to pass through a narrow doorway, 
and find it impossible to do so unless he would leave his sack 
behind him. But you, Nancy, I dare say, have no sins that you 
would not gladly throw aside if you knew how? ’ 

“ ‘ Indeed, sir, you speak truth,’ said I. 

Well/ says he, ‘ you know the first and greatest command¬ 
ment—and the second, which is like unto it—on which two 
commandments hang all the law and the prophets? You say 
you cannot love God; but it strikes me that if you rightly con¬ 
sider who and what He is, you cannot help it. He is your father, 
your best friend: every blessing, everything good, pleasant, 
or useful, comes from Him; and ever>khing evil, everything 
you have reason to hate, to shun, or to fear, comes from Satan 
—His enemy as well as ours. And for this Ciiuse was God manifest 
in the flesh, that He might destroy the works of the devil: in 
one word, God is love; and the more of love we have within us, 
tlic nearer wc arc to Him, and the more of His spirit wc possess.’ 

“ ’ Well, sir,’ I .said, ‘ if I can always think on these things, 

I think I might well love God: but how can I love my ncigfi- 
I'ours, when they vex me, and be so contrairy and sinful as 
some on ’em is? ’ 

It may seem a hard matter.’ says he, ‘ to love our neigh¬ 
bours, who have so much of what is evil about them, and 
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whose faults so often awaken the evil that lin;;ers within our¬ 
selves; but remember that lie made them, and He loves them; 
and whosoever loveth him that begat, loveth him tliat is 
begotten also. And if God so loveth us that He gave His only 
begotten Son to die for us, we ought also to love one another. 
Hut if you cannot feel positive affection for those who do not 
care for you, you can at least try to do to them as you would 
they should do unto you: you can endeavour to pity their 
failings and excuse their offences, and to do all the good you 
can to those about you. And if you accustom yourself to this, 
Nancy, the very effort itself will make you love them in some 
degree—to say nothing of the goodwill your kindness would 
beget in them, though they might have little else that is good 
about them. If we love God and wash to serve Him, let us try 
to be like Him, to do His work, to labour for His glory—which 
is the good of man—to hasten the coming of His kingdom, 
which is the peace and happiness of all the world: however 
powerless we may seem to be, in doing all the good we can 
through life, the humblest of us may do much towards it; and 
let us dwell in love, that He may dwell in us and we in Him. 
The more happiness we bestow, the more we shall receive, even 
here; and the greater will be our reward in heaven when wc 
rest from our labours.’ 1 believe, miss, them is his very words, 
for I’ve thought ’em ower many a time. An’ then he took that 
Bible, an’ read bits here and there, an’ explained cm as clear 
as the day: and it seemed like as a new light broke in on my 
soul; an’ 1 felt a fair glow about my heart, an’ only wished 
poor Hill an’ all the world could ha’ been there, an’ heard it 
all. an’ rejoiced wi’ me. 

After he was gone, Hannah Rogers, one o’ th’ neighbours, 
came in and wanted me to help her to wash. I tellcd her I 
couldn’t just then, for I hadn’t sjt on th’ potaties for th’ dinner, 
nor washed up th’ breakfast stuff yet. So llien she began a-calling 
me for my nasty idle ways. I was a little bit vexed at first, 
but I never said nothing wrong to her; 1 only tolled her, like 
all in a quiet way, ’at I’d had th’ new parson to see me; but 
I d get done as quick as ever 1 could, an’ then come an’ help 
her. So then she softened down; and my heart like as it warmed 
towards her, an’ in a bit we was very good friends. An’ so it 
is. Miss Grey, ‘ a soft answer tumeth away wrath; but grievous 
words stir up anger.’ It isn't only in them you speak to, hut 
in yourself.’ 

“ Very true, Nancy, if we could always remember it." 
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“ Ay, if we could! *’ 

“ And did Mr. Weston ever come to see you a^ain? 

^ Yes, many a time; and since my eyes has been so bad 
hes sat an read to me by the half-hour together: but you 
know, miss, he has other folks to see, and other things to do— 
God bless him! An* that next Sunday he preached such a 
sermon! His text was, ‘ Come unto me all ye that labour and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,’ and them two blessed 
verses that follows. You wasn’t there, miss, you was with your 
friends then but it made me so happy! And I otn happy now, 
thank God! an’ I take a pleasure, now, in doing little bits o' 
jobs for my neighbours—such as a poor old body ’at’s half 
blind can do; and they take it kindly of me, just as he said. 
You see, miss, I’m knitting a pair o’ stockings now;—they're 
for Thomas Jackson; he’s a queerish old body, an’ we’ve had 
many a bout at tlircaping, one anent t’ other; an’ at times 
we ve differed sorely. So I thought I couldn’t do better nor 
knit him a pair o’ warm stockings: an’ I've felt to like him 
a deal better, poor old man, sin’ 1 began. It’s turned out just 
as Maistcr Weston said.” 

“ Well, I'm very glad to see you so happy, Nancy, and so 
wise: but I must go now; I shall be wanud at the Hall, ” said 
1; and bidding her good-bye, I departed, promising to come 
again when I had time, and feeling nearly as happy as herself. 

At another time, I went to read to a poor labourer who was 
in the last stage of consumption. The young ladies had been 
to sec him, and somcliow a promise of reading had been extracted 
from them; but it was too much trouble, so they begged tnc to 
do it instead. I went, willingly enough; and there too I was 
gratified with the praises of Mr. Weston, both from the sick 
man and his wife. 'I'lie former told me that he derived great 
comfort and benefit from the visits of the new parson, who 
frequently came to sec him, and was “ another guess sort of 
man ” to Mr. Hatfield; who before the other’s arrival at Horton 
had now and then jxiid him a Wsit; on which occasions he 
would always insist upon having the cottage door kept open, to 
admit the fresh air for his own convenience, without considering 
how it might injure the sufferer: and ha\ing opened his Prayer- 
book and hastily read over a part of the Service for the Sick, 
would hurry away again: if he did not stay to administer some 
harsh rebuke to the afflicted wife, or to make some thoughtless, 
not to say heartless, observation, rather calculated to increase 
than diminish the troubles of the suffering pair. 
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“ Whcrras,” Mid the man, “ Maister Weston ’ull pray with 
me quite in a different fashion., an’ talk to me as kind as owt; 
an’ oft read to me too, an’ sit beside me just like a brother.’* 

“Just for all the world!” e.xclaimed liis wife; “an’ about 
a three wik sin’, when he seed how poor Jem shivered wi’ cold, 
an’ what pitiful fires wc kept, he axed if wer stock of coals 
was nearly done. I telled him it was, an’ we was ill set to get 
more: but you know, mum, I didn’t think o' him helping us; 
but howsever, he sent us a sack o’ coals next day; an’ we’ve 
had good fires ever sin: an’ a great blessing it is, this winter 
time. But that’s his way, Miss Grey: when he comes into a 
poor body’s house a-scein’ sick folk, he like notices what they 
most stand i’ need on; an' if he thinks they can’t readily get 
it therseln, he never says nowt about it, but just gets it for ’em. 
An’ it isn’t everybody ’at ’ud do that, ’at has as little as he has: 
for you know, mum, he’s nowt at all to live on but what he 
gets fra’ th’ rector, an’ that’s little enough, they say.” 

I remembered then, with a species of exultation, that he had 
frequently been styled a vulgar brute by the amiable Miss 
Murray, because he wore a silver watch, and clothes not quite 
so bright and fresh as Mr. Hatfield’s. 

In returning to the lodge I felt very happy, and thanked 
God that I had now something to think about: something to 
dwell on as a relief from the weary monotony, the lonely 
drudgery, of my present life: for I ijcas lonely. Never, from 
month to month, from year to year, except during my brief 
intervals of rest at home, did I see one creature to whom I could 
open my heart, or freely speak my thoughts with any hope of 
sympathy, or even comprehension: never one, unless it w'cre 
poor Nancy Brown, w’ith whom I could enjoy a single moment 
of real social intercourse, or whose conversation was calculated 
to render me better, wiser, or happier than before; or who. as 
far as I could see, could be greatly benefited by mine. My 
only companions had been unamiable children, and ignorant, 
wrong-headed girls ; from whose fatiguing folly unbroken 
solitude was often a relief most earnestly desired and dearly 
prized. But to be restricted to such as.sociates was a serious 
evil, both in its immediate effects and the consequences that 
w'ere likely to ensue. Never a new idea or stirring thought 
came to me from without: and such as rose within me were, 
for the most part, miserably cruslicd at once, or doomed to 
sicken and fade away, because they could not sec the light. 

Habitual associates are known to exercise a great influence 
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o\ cr each other s minds and manners. Those whose actions 
are for ever before our eyes, whose words are ever in our ears, 
will naturally lead us, albeit against our will, slowly, gradually^ 
imperceptibly, perhaps, to act and speak as thev do. I will 
not presume to say how far this irresistible power of assimilation 
extends; but if one civilised man were doomed to pass a dozen 
years amid a race of intractable savages, unless he had power 
to improve them, I greatly question whether, at the close of 
that period, he would not have become, at least, a barbarian 
himself. And I, as I could not make my young companions 
better, feared exceedingly that they would make me worse— 
would gradually bring my feelings, habits, capacities, to the 
level of their owm; without, however, imparting to me their 
lightheartedness and cheerful vivacity. 

Already I seemed to feel my intellect deteriorating, my heart 
petrifying, my soul contracting; and I trembled lest my very 
moral perceptions should become deadened, my distinctions of 
right and wrong confounded, and all my better faculties be 
.sunk, at last, beneath the baneful influence of such a mode of 
life. The gross vapours of earth were gathering around me, 
and closing in upon my inward heaven; and thus it was that 
.Mr. Weston rose at length upon me, appearing like the morning- 
star in my horizon, to save me from the fear of utter darkness; 
and I rejoiced that I had now a subject for contemplation that 
was above me, not beneath. I was glad to sec that all the world 
was not made up of Bloomfields, Murrays, Hatfields, Ashbys, 
etc.; and that human excellence was not a mere dream of the 
imagination. When wc hear a little good and no h.irm of a 
person, it is easy and pleasant to imagine more: in short, it is 
needless to analyse all my thoughts; but Sunday was now 
become a day of peculiar delight to me (I was now almost 
broken in to the back corner in the carriage), for I liked to hear 
him—and 1 liked to see him, too; though I knew he was not 
handsome, or even what is called agreeable, in outward aspect: 
but, certainly, he was not ugly. 

In stature he was a little, a very little, above the middle size; 
the outline of his face would be pronounced too square for 
beauty, but to me it announced decision of character; his dark 
brown hair was not carefully curled like Mr. Hatfield's, but 
simply brushed aside over a broad white forehead; the eyebrows, 

I suppose, were too projecting, but from under those dark brows 
there gleamed an eye of singular power, brown in colour, not 
large, and somewhat deep-set, but strikingly brilliant, and full 
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of expression; there was character, too, in the mouth, some¬ 
thing that bespoke a man of firm purpose and a habitual thinker; 
and when he smiled—but I will not speak of that yet, for, at 
the time I mention, I had never seen him smile: and, indeed, his 
general appearance did not impress me with the idea of a man 
given to such a relaxation, nor of such an individual as the 
cottagers described him. I had early formed my opinion of 
him; and, in spite of Miss Murray’s objurgations, was fully 
convinced that he was a man of strong sense, firm faith, and 
ardent piety, but thoughtful and stem: and when I found that 
to his other good qualities was added that of true benevo¬ 
lence and gentle, considerate kindness, the discovery, pcrliaps, 
delighted me the more, as I had not been prepared to expect it. 


CHAPTER XII 

THE SHOWER 

The next visit I paid to Nancy Brown was in the second week 
in March: for, though I had many spare minutes during the 
day, I seldom could look upon an hour as entirely my own; 
since, where everything was left to the caprices of Miss Matilda 
and her sister, there could be no order or regularity. Whatever 
occupation I chose, when not actually busied about them or 
their concerns, I had, as it were, to keep my loins girded, my 
shoes on my feet, and my staff in my hand; for not to be 
immediately forthcoming when called for was regarded as a 
grave and inexcusable offence: not only by my pupils and their 
mother, but by the very servant, who came in breathless Imste 
to call me, exclaiming, “ You’re to go to the schoolroom directly, 
mum—the young ladies is waiting!!” Climax of horror! 
actually waiting for their governess!!! 

But this time I was pretty sure of an hour or two to myself; 
for Matilda was preparing for a long ride, and Rosalie was 
dressing for a dinner party at Lady Ashby’s: so I the 

opportunity of repairing to the widow’s cottage, where I found 
her in some anxiety about her cat, which had been absent all 
day. I comforted her with as many anecdotes of that animal’s 
roving propensitit's as I could recollect. ” I m feared o’ th’ 
gamekeepers,” said slie, ” tliat’s all ’at I think on. If th’ young 
gentlemen had been at home, 1 should a' thought tliey’d been 
setting their dogs at her, an' worried her, poor thing, as they did 
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many a poor things cat; but I haven't tiat to be feared on 
now. Nancy s eyes were better, but still far from well: she had 
been trying to make a Sunday shirt for her son, but told me she 
could only bear to do a little bit at it now and then, so that it 
progressed but slowly, though the poor lad wanted it sadly So 
I pro^ioscd to help her a little, after I had read to her, for I’had 

plenty of time that evening, and need not return till dusk. She 
thankfully accepted the olTer. 

' An you'll be a bit o’ company for me too, miss,” said she: 
I like as I feel lonesome without my cat.” But when I had 
finished reading, and done the half of a seam, with Nancy's 
capacious brass thimble fitted on to my finger by means of a 
roll of paper, I was disturbed by the entrance of Mr. Weston, 
with the identical cat in his arms. I now saw that he could 
smile, and very pleasantly too. 

‘ 1 ve done you a piece of good sendee, Nancy," he began; 
then seeing me, he acknowledged my presence bv a slight bow. 

I should have been invisible to Hatfield, or any other gentleman 
of those parts. “ I’ve delivered your cat,” he continued, ” from 
the hands, or rather the gun, of Mr. Murray’s gamekeeper.” 

■* God bless you, sir! ” cried the grateful old woman, ready to 
weep for joy as she received her favourite from his anns. 

■‘Take care of it,” said he, "and don't let it go near the 
rabbit warren, for the gamekeeper swears he'U shoot it if he 
sees it there again: he would have done so to-day, if I had 
not been in time to stop him.—I believe it is raining, Miss 
Grey,” added he, more quietly, obsemng that I had put aside 
my work, and was preparing to depart. " Don’t let me disturb 
you—I shan t stay two minutes.” 

‘ \’ou 11 l/olh stay while this shower gets owered,” said Nancy, 
as she stirred the fire, and placed another chair beside it; “ what! 
there s room for all. ’ 

'■ I can see better here, thank you, Nancy,” replied I, taking 
my work to the window, where she had the goodness to suffer 
me to remain unmolested, while she got a bnish to remove the 
cat’s hairs from Mr. Weston’s coat, carefully \ripcd the rain 
from his hat, and gave the cat its supper, busily talking all the 
time: now th.inking her clerical friend for what he had done: 
now wondering how the cat had found out the warren; and now 
himcnting the probable consequences of such a discovery. He 
listened with a quiet, good-natured smile, and at length took 
. scat in compliance with her pressing invitations, but repeated 
tliat he did not mean to stay. 
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" I have another place to go to/* said he, " and I sec " 
(glancing at the book on the table) “ some one else has been 
reading to you.” 

“ Yes, sir; Miss Grey has been as kind as read me a chapter; 
an’ now she’s helping me with a shirt for our Bill—but I’m 
feared she'll be cold there. Won't you come to th’ fire, miss.^ ” 

“ No, thank you, Nancy, I'm quite warm. I must go as soon 
as this shower is over.” 

” Oh, miss! You said you could stop while dusk! ” cried the 
provoking old woman, and Mr. Weston seized his hat. 

” Nay, sir,” exclaimed she, pray don’t go now, while it 
rains so fast.’’ 

“But it strikes me I’m keeping your visitor away from the fire. ’ 

“ No, you’re not, Mr. Weston,” replied I, hoping there was no 
harm in a falsehood of that description. 

“ No, sure! ” cried Nancy. “ What, there’s lots o’ room! ’’ 

“ Miss Grey,” said he, half-jestingly, as if he felt it necessary 
to change the present subject, whether he had anything par¬ 
ticular to say or not, “ I wish you would make my peace with 
the squire when you see him. He was by when I rescued 
Nancy’s cat, and did not quite approve of the deed. I told him 
I thought he might better spare ail his rabbits than she her cat. 
for which audacious assertion he treated me to some ratlicr 
ungcntlemanly language; and I fear I retorted a trifle too 
warmly.” 

** Oh, lawful sir! I hope you didn’t fall out wi’ th’ maister 
for sake o’ my cat! he cannot bide answering again—can th’ 
maister.” 

“ Oh! it's no matter, Nancy: I don't care about it, really; 
I said nothing very uncivil; and I suppose Mr. Murray is accus¬ 
tomed to use rather strong language when he's heated.” 

” Ay, sir; it’s a pity! ” 

*■ And now, I really must go. I have to visit a place a mile 
beyond this; and you would not have me to return in ilie dark: 
brides, it has nearly done raining now*—so good evening, 
Nancy. Good evening. Miss Grey.” 

“ Good evening, Mr. W^eston; but don't depend upon me for 
making your peace with Mr. Murray, for I never sec him—to 
speiik to.” 

” Don t you.^ it can’t be liclped then,” replied he in dolorous 
resignation: then with a peculiar half-smile, he added. ” But 
never mind; I imagine the squire has more to apolo^’isc for 
than I.” And left the cotta?c. 
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I went on with my sewing as long as I could see, and then 
bade Nancy good-evening; checking her too lively gratitude 
by the undeniable assurance that I had only done for her what 
she would have done for me, if she had been in my place and I 
in hers. I hastened back to Horton Lodge, where, having entered 
the schoolroom, I found the tea-table all in confusion, the tray 
flooded with slops, and Miss Matilda in a most ferocious humour. 

“ Miss Grey, whatever have you been about? I’ve had tea 
half-an-hour ago, and had to make it myself, and drink it all 
alone! I wish you would come in sooner! ” 

“ I’ve been to see Nancy Brown. I thought you would not 
be back from your ride.” 

" How could I ride in the rain, I should like to know? That 
damned pelting shower was vexatious enough—coming on when 
I was just in full swing: and then to come and find nobody in 
to tea!—and you know’ I can’t make the tea as I like it.” 

” I didn't think of the show’cr,” replied I (and indeed the 
thought of its driving her home had never entered my head). 

“ No, of course; you were under shelter yourself, and you 
never thought of other people.” 

I bore her coarse reproaches with astonishing equanimity, 
even with cheerfulness; for I was sensible that I had done 
more good to Nancy Brown than harm to her: and perhaps 
some other thoughts assisted to keep up my spirits, and impart 
a relish to the cup of cold, overdrawn tea, and a charm to the 
otherwise unsightly table; and—I had almost said—to Miss 
Matilda's unamiable face. But she soon betook herself to the 
stables, and left me to the quiet enjoyment of my solitary meal. 


CH.APTER XIII 

TJIE PRIMROSES 

Miss Murray now always went twice to church, for she so loved 
admiration that she could not bear to lose a single opportunity 
of obtaining it: and she was so sure of it wherever she showed 
hcTbclf, that whether Harry Meltham and Mr. Green were there 
or not, there was certain to be somebody present who would 
not be insensible to her charms: besides the Rector, whose 
oflicial capacity generally obliged him to attend. Usually, also, 
if the weather permitted, both she and her sister would walk 
Iiume; Matilda, because she hated the confinement of the 
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carriage; she, because she disliked the privacy of it, and enjoyed 
the company that generally enlivened the first mile of the 
journey in walking from the church to Mr. Green’s park-gates: 
near which commenced the private road to Horton Lodge, 
which lay in the opposite direction; while the highway con¬ 
ducted in a slraightfonvard course to the still more distant 
mansion of Sir Hugh Meltham. Thus there was always a chance 
of being accompanied, so far, cither by Harry Meltham, with or 
without Miss Meltham, or Mr. Green, with perhaps one or both 
of his sisters, and any gentlemen visitors they might have. 

Whether I walked with the young ladies or rode with their 
parents, depended upon their own capricious will: if they chose 
to “ take ” me, 1 w-ent; if, for reasons best known to themselves, 
they chose to go alone, I look my seat in the carriage. I liked 
walking better, but a sense of reluctance to obtrude my presence 
on any one who did not desire it always kept me passive on thc.se 
and similar occasions; and I never inquired into the causes 
of their varying wlums. Indeed, this was the best policy—for to 
submit and oblige was the governess’s part, to consult their own 
pleasure was that of the pupils. But when I did walk, the first 
half of the journey was generally a great nuisance to me. As 
none of the before-mentioned ladies and gentlemen ever noticed 
me, it was disagreeable to walk beside them, as if listening to 
what they said, or wishing to be thought one of them, while they 
talked over me, or across: and if their eyes, in speaking, chanced 
to fall on me, it seemed as if they looked on vacancy—as if 
they either did not see me, or were verj' de.sirous to make it 
appe-ar so. It was disagreeable, too, to walk behind, and thus 
appear to acknowledge my own inferiority; for, in truth, I 
considered myself pretty nearly as good as the best of thenj, 
and wished them to know that I did so, and not to imagine that 
I looked upon myself as a mere domestic, who knew her own 
place too well to walk beside such fine ladies and gentlemen 
as they were—though her young ladies might choose to have lur 
with them, and even condescend to converse with her when no 
better company were at hand. Thus—I am almost ashamed 
to confess it—but indeed I gave myself no little trouble in my 
endeavours (if I did keep up with them) to appear jKrfcctly 
unconscious or regardless of their presence, as if I were wholly 
absorbed in my own reflections, or the contemplation of 
surrounding objects; or, if I lingered behind, it was some bird 
or insect, some tree or flower, that attracted my attention, and 
having duly examined that, I would pursue my walk alone, at 
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a leisurely pace, untU my pupils had bidden adieu to their 
companions, and turned ofT into the quiet, private road 
^ One such occasion I particularly weU remember: it was a 
lovely afternoon about the close of March; Mr. Green and his 
sisters had sent their carriage back empty, in order to enioy 
the bright sunshine and balmy air in a sociable walk home alonff 
with their visitors. Captain Somebody and Lieutenant Some- 
body-else (a couple of military fops), and the Misses Murray 
who, of course, contrived to join them. Such a party was hi-hly 
agreeable to Rosalie; but not finding it equally suitable to niy 
taste, I presently fell back, and began to botanise and ento- 
mologise along the green banks and budding hedges, till the 
company \vas considerably in advance of me, and I could hear 
the sweet song of the happy lark; then my spirit of misanthropy 
began to melt away beneath the soft, pure air and genial sun¬ 
shine: but sad thoughts of early childhood, and yearnings for 
departed joys, or for a brighter future lot, arose instead* As my 
eyes wandered over the steep banks covered with young grass 
and green-leaved plants, and surmounted by budding hedges, 

I longed intensely for some familiar flower that micht r^ll 
the woody dales or green hill-sides of home: the brown moor¬ 
lands. of course, were out of the question. Such a discovery 
would make my eyes gush out with water, no doubt; but that 
was one of my greatest enjoyments now. At length I descried, 
high up between the twisted roots of an oak, three lovely 
pnmroscs, peeping so sweetly from their hiding-place that the 
tears already started at the sight; but they grew' so high above 
me that I tried in vain to gather one or two, to dream over and 
to carry with me: I could not reach them unless I climbed the 
bank, wliich I was deterred from doing bv hearing a footstep 
at tliat moment behind me. and was, therefore, about to turn 
away, when I was startled by the words, ' .-Vllow me to g*athcr 
them for you, Miss Grey,” spoken in tlic grave, low tonc«; of a 
well-known voice. Immediately the flowers were gathered, and 
in my hand. It w.\s .Mr. Weston, of course—who else would 
troulile him.sclf to do so much for me? 

I thanked him; wlietlicr warmly or coldly I cannot tell: 
hut ccrtiiin I am that I did not express half the gratitude I felt. 

It w;is foolisli, perhaps, to feel any gratitude at all; but it 
seemed to me, at ih.at moment, as if this were a remark-ahle 
instance of his good-nature: an act of kindness which I could 
not repay, but never should forget: so utterly unaccustomed w;\s 
i to receive such civilities, so little prepared to cx{>ect them from 
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anyone wHthin fifty miles of Horton Lodge. Yet this did not 
prevent me from feeling a little uncomfortable in his presence; 
and 1 proceeded to follow my pupils at a much quicker pace 
than before; though perhaps, if Mr. Weston had taken the hint 
and let me pass without another word, I might have repented 
it an hour after: but he did not. A somewhat rapid walk for 
me was but an ordinary pace for him. 

Your young ladies have left you alone,” said he. 

“ Yes, they arc occupied with more agreeable company.” 

“ Then don’t trouble yourself to overtake them.” 

I slackened my pace; but next moment regretted having 
done so: my companion did not speak; and I had nothing 
in the world to say, and feared he might be in the same predica¬ 
ment. At length, however, he broke the pause b\ a king, with a 
certain quiet abruptness peculiar to himself, if I liked flowers. 

“Yes; very much,” I answered: ‘‘wild flowers especially.” 

“ I like wild flowers,” said he; “ others I don’t care about, 
because I have no particular associations connected with them 
—except one or two. Wliat are your favourite flowers? ” 

” Primroses, bluebells, and heath-blossoms.” 

” Not violets? ” 

” Ko; because, as you say, I have no particular associations 
connected with them; for there are no sweet violets among 
the hills and valleys round my home.” 

” It must be a great consolation to you to have a home, 
Miss Grey,” observed my companion after a short pause: 
“ however remote, or however seldom visited, still it is some¬ 
thing to look to. ’ 

“ It is so much that I tJiink I could not live without it,” 
replied I, with an enthusiasm of which I immediately repented; 
for I thought it must have sounded c.ssentially silly. 

“ Oh yes, you could,” said he, with a thoughtful smile. 

The ties that bind us to life are tougher than you imagine, 
or than any one can who lias not felt how roughly they may 
be pulled without breaking. You might be miserable without 
a home, but even you could live; and not so miserably as you 
suppose. The human heart is like india-rubber; a little swells 
it, but a great deal will not burst it. If ‘ little more than nothing 
will disturb it. httlc less than all things will suffice ' to break 
It. As in the outer members of our frame, there is a vital power 
inherent in itself, that strengthens it against external violence. 
Every blow that siiakes it wall serve to harden it against a future 
stroke; as constant labour thickens the skin of the hand, and 
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strengthens its muscles instead of wasting them away: so that 
a day of arduous toil that might excoriate a lady’s palm would 
make no sensible impression on that of a hardy ploughman. 

“ I speak from experience—partly my own. There was a 
time when I thought as you do—at least, I was fully persuaded 
that home and its affections were the only things that made 
life tolerable: that, if deprived of these, existence would become 
a burden hard to be endured; but now I have no home—unless 
you would dignify my two hired rooms at Horton by such a 
name;—and not twelve months ago I lost the last and dearest 
of my early friends; and yet, not only I live, but I am not 
wholly destitute of hope and comfort, even for this life: though 
I must acknowledge that I can seldom enter even an humble 
cottage at the close of day, and sec its inhabitants gathered 
peaceably around their cheerful hearth, without a feeling almost 
of envy at their domestic enjoyment.” 

” You don’t know what happiness lies before you yet,” said I: 
“ you are now only in the commencement of your journey.” 

“ The best of happiness,” replied he, ” is mine already—the 
power and the will to be useful.” 

We now approached a stile communicating with a footpath 
that conducted to a farm-house, where, I suppose, Mr. Weston 
purposed to make himself “useful”; for he presently took 
leave of me, crossed the stile, and traversed the path with his 
usual firm, elastic tread, leaving me to ponder his words as I 
continued my course alone. I had heard before that he had 
lost his mother not many months before he came. She then 
was the last and dearest of his early friends; and he had no 
home. I pitied him from my heart: I almost wept for sympathy. 
And this, I thought, accounted for the shade of premature 
thoughtfulness that so frequently clouded his brow, and obtained 
for him the reputation of a morose and sullen disposition with 
the charitable Miss .Murray and all her kin. “ But, ' thought I, 

' he is not so miserable as I should be under such a deprivation: 
he leads an active life; and a wide field for useful exertion 
lies before him. He can make friends; and he can make a 
liomc too, if he pleases; and, doubtless, he will please some 
time. God grant the partner of that home may be worthy of 
his choice, and make it a happy one—such a home as he deserves 

to havel And how delightful it would be to’- But no 

matter what I thought. 

I began this book with the intention of concealing nothing; 
that those who liked might have the benefit of perusing a 
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fellow-creature’s heart: but we have some thoughts that all 
the angels in heaven are welcome to behold, but not our 
brother-men—not even the best and kindest amongst them. 

By this time the Greens liad taken themselves to their own 
abode, and the Murrays had turned down the private road, 
whither I hastened to follow them. I found the two girls warm 
in an animated discussion on the respective merits of the two 
young officers; but on seeing me Rosalie broke off in the 
middle of a sentence to exclaim, with malicious glee— 

“Oh, ho. Miss Grey! you’re come at hist, are you? No 
tcottder you lingered so long behind ; and no wonder you always 
stand up so vigorously for Mr. Weston when I abuse liim. 
Ah, ha! I see it all now! ” 

“ Now, come. Miss Murray, don’t be foolish,’* said I, attempt- 
ing a good-natured laugh; “ you know such nonsense can make 
no impression on me.” 

But she still went on talking such intolerable stuff—her 
sister helping her with appropriate fiction coined for the occa¬ 
sion—that I thought it necessary to say something in my 
own justification. 

“What folly all this is!” I exclaimed. “If Mr. Weston’s 
road happened to be the same as mine for a few yards, and if 
he chose to exchange a word or two in passing, what is there 
so remarkable in that? I assure you, I never spoke to him 
before: except once.” 

“ Where? where? and when? ” cried they eagerly. 

“ In Nancy’s cottage.’’ 

“All, ha! you've met him there, have you?” exclaimed 
Rosalie, with exultant laughter. “Ah! now, Matilda, I've 
found out why she's so fond of going to Nancy Brown’s! slie 
goes there to flirt with Mr. Weston.” 

■ Really, that is not worth contradicting!—I only saw him 
there once, I tell you—and how could I know he was coming? ” 

Irritated as I was at their foolish mirth and vexatious impu¬ 
tations, the uneasiness did not continue long; when they had 
had their laugh out, they returned again to the captain and 
lieutenant; and, while they disputed and commented upon 
them, my indignation rapidly cooled; the cau.se of it wa.s 
quickly forgotten, and I turned my thoughts into a pleasanter 
channel. Thus we proceeded up the park, and entered the 
hall; and as I ascended the stairs to my own chamber, I had 
but one thought within me: my ht^art was filled to overflowing 
with one single earnest wish. Having entered the room, and 
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shut the door, I fell upon my knees and offered up a fer\*ent 
but not impetuous prayer: “Thy will be done,” I strove to 
say throughout; but, “Father, all things are possible with 
Thee, and may it be Thy will,” was sure to follow. That wish 
—that prayer—both men and women would liave scorned me 
for—“But Father, Thoti wilt not despise!** I said, and felt 
that it was true. It seemed to me that another's welfare was 
at least as ardently implored for as my own; nay, even that 
was the principal object of my heart’s desire. I might have 
been deceiving myself; but that idea gave me confidence to ask, 
and power to hoi>e I did not ask in vain. As for the primroses, 
I kept two of them in a glass in my room until they were com¬ 
pletely withered, and the housemaid threw them out; and the 
petals of the other I pressed between the leaves of my Bible 
—I have them still, and mean to keep them always. 


CHAPTER XIV 

XriE RECTOR 

The following day was as fine as the preceding one. Soon after 
brcjikfast Miss Matilda, having galloped and blundered through 
a few unprofitable lessons, and vengeably thumped the piano 
for an hour, in a terrible humour with both me and it because 
her mamma would not give her a holiday, had betaken herself 
to her fav ourite places of resort, the yards, the stables, and the 
dog-kenncls; and Miss Murray was gone forth to enjoy a quiet 
ramble with a new fashionable novel for her companion, leaving 
me in the schoolroom hard at work upon a water-colour drawing 
which I had promised to do for her, and which she insisted 
u|>on my finishing that day. 

At my feet lay a little rough terrier. It was the property 
of Miss Matilda; but she hated the animal, and intended to 
sell it, alleging that it was quite spoiled. It was really an 
excellent dog of its kind; but she affirmed it was fit for nothing, 
and had not even the sense to know its own mistress. 

The fact was, she had purchased it when but a small puppy, 
insisting at first that no one should touch it but herself; but, 
soon becoming tired of so helpless and troublesome a nuisling, 
she had gladl> yielded to my entreaties to be allowed to lake 
charge of it; and I, by carefully nursing the little creature 
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from infancy to adolescence, of course, had obtained its affec¬ 
tions: a reward I should have greatly valued, and looked upon 
as far outweighing all the trouble I had had with it, had not 
poor Snap's grateful feelings exposed him to many a harsh word 
and many a spiteful kick and pinch from his owner, and were 
he not now in danger of being “ put away,” in consequence, or 
transferred to some rougli, stony-hearted master. Hut how 
could 1 help it? I could not make the dog hate me, by cruel 
treatment; and she would not propitiate him by kindness. 

However, while I thus sat, working away with my pencil. 
Mrs. Murray came half-sailing, half-bustling into the room. 

“ Miss Grey,” she began,—“ dear! how can you sit at your 
draNving such a day as this? '* (She thought I was doing it for 
my own pleasure.) ” I wonder you don’t put on your bonnet 
and go out \%ith the young ladies.” 

“ I think, ma'am. Miss .Murray is reading; and Miss .Matilda 
is amusing herself with her dogs.” 

” If you would try to amuse Miss Matilda yourself a little 
more, 1 think she would not be driven to seek amusement in 
the companionship of dogs and horses, and grooms, so much as 
she is; and if you would be a little more cheerful and con¬ 
versable with .Miss Murray, she would not so often go wandering 
in the fields with a book in her hand. However, I don’t want 
to vex you,” added she, seeing, I suppose, that my cheeks 
burned and my hand trembled with some unamiable emotion. 
” Do, pray, try not to be so touchy,—there’s no speaking to 
you else. And tell me if you know where Rosalie is gone: and 
why she likes to be so much alone? ” 

“ She says she likes to be alone when she has a new book 
to read.” 

‘‘ But why can’t she read it in the park or the garden?—why 
should she go into the fields and lanes? And how is it that that 
Mr. Hatfield so often finds her out? She told me last week he’d 
walked hU horse by her side all up Moss Lane; and now I’m 
sure it was he I saw from my dressing-room \sindow, walking 
so briskly past the park-gates, and on towards the field where 
she so frequently goes. I wish you would go and see if she is 
there; and just gently remind her that it is not proper for a 
young lady of her rank and prospects to be wandering about 
by herself in that manner, exposed to the attentions of any 
one that presumes to address her; like some poor neglected 
girl that has no park to walk in. and no friends to take care 
of her: and tell her that her papa would be extremely angry 
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if he knew of her treating Mr. Hatfield in the familiar manner 
that I fear she does^ and—oh! if you—if any governess had 
but half a mother’s watchfulness—half a mother’s anxious care, 
I should be saved this trouble; and you would see at once the 
necessity of keeping your eye upon her, and making your com¬ 
pany agreeable to— Well, go—go; there’s no time to be lost,*' 
cried she, seeing that I had put away my draiving materials, and 
was waiting in the doorway for the conclusion of her address. 

According to her prognostications, I found Miss .Murray in 
her favourite field just without the park; and, unfortunately, 
not alone; for the tall, stately figure of Mr. Hatfield was slowly 
sauntering by her side. 

Here was a poser for me. It was my duty to interrupt the 
tete’d’tfte: but how was it to be done? Mr. Ilatfield could not 
be driven away by so insignificant a person as I; and to go 
and place myself on the other side of Miss Murray, and intrude 
my unwelcome presence upon her without noticing her com¬ 
panion, was a piece of rudeness I could not be guilty of; neither 
had I the courage to cry aloud from the top of the field that 
she was wanted elsewhere. So I took the intermediate course 
of walking slowly but steadily towards them; resolving, if my 
approach failed to scare away the beau, to pass by and tcU 
^liss Murray her mamma wanted her. 

She certainly looked very charming as she strolled lingering 
along under the budding horse-chestnut trees that stretched 
their long arms over the park-palings, with her closed book in 
one hand, and in the other a graceful sprig of myrtle, which 
served her as a very pretty plaything; her bright ringlets 
escaping profusely from her little bonnet, and gently stirred 
by the breeze, her fair cheek flushed with gratified vanity, her 
smiling blue eyes, now shyly glancing towards her admirer, 
now gazing downward at her myrtle sprig. But Snap, running 
before me, interrupted her in the middle of some half-pert, half¬ 
playful repartee, by catching hold of her dress and vehemently 
tugging thereat; till Mr. Hatfield, with his cane, administered 
a resounding thwack upon the animal’s skull, and sent it yelping 
back to me, with a clamorous outcry that afforded the reverend 
gentleman great amusement: but seeing me so near, he thought, 

I suppose, he might as well be diking his departure; and as 
I stooped to caress tl)e dog, witli ostentatious pity to show my 
tlisapproval of his severity, I heard him say— 

When shall I sec you again. Miss Murray? ” 

“ At church, I suppose,” replied she, ” unless your business 
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chance to bring you here again at the precise moment when 
I happen to be walking by.” 

“ I could '''"'ays manage to have business here, if I knew 
precisely when and where to find you.” 

“ But if I would, I could not inform you, for I am so im- 
methodical, I never can tell to-day what I shall do to-morrow. ' 
“Then give me that, meantime, to comfort me,” said he, 
half jestingly and half in earnest, extending his hand for the 

sprig of myrtle. 

“ No, indeed, I shan't.” 

“Do! pray do! I shall be the most miserable of men if 
you don’t. You cannot be so cruel as to deny me a favour so 
easily granted, and yet so highly prized!” pleaded he, as 
ardently as if his life depended on it. 

By this time I stood within a very few yards of them, 
impatiently waiting his departure. 

“ There then! lake it and go,” said Rosalie. 

He joyfully received the gift, murmured something that made 
her blush and toss her head, but with a little laugh that showed 
her displeasure was entirely affected; and then with a courteous 
salutation withdrew. 

“ Did you ever see such a man. Miss Grey? ” said she, turning 
to me; “ I’m so ^lad you came! 1 thought I never should get 
rid of him; and I was so terribly afraid of papa seeing him.” 

“ Has he been with vou long? ” 

“ No, not long, but he’s so extremely impertinent: and he s 
always hanging about, pretending his business or his clerical 
duties require his attendance in these parts, and really watching 
for poor me, and pouncing upon me wherever he secs me. 

“ Well, your mamma thinks you ought not to go beyond the 
park or garden w'ithout some discreet, matronly person like 
me to accompany you, and keep off all intruders. She descried 
Mr. Hatfield hurrynng past the park-gates, and fortliwith 
desi>atched me with instructions to seek you up and to take 
care of you, and likewise to warn' —- — 

“Oh, mamma’s so tiresome! As if I couldn t take cure of 
myself. She bothered me before about Mr. Hatfield; and I 
told her she might trust me: I never should forget my rank 
and station for the most delightful man that ever breathed. 
I wish he would go down on his knees to-morrow, and implore 
me to be his wife, that I might just show her how mistaken 

she is in supposing that I could ever- Oh. it provokes me 

so! To think that I could be such a fool as to fall in level It is 
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quite beneath the dignity of a woman to do such a thing. Love! 
1 detest the word! as applied to one of our sex, I think it a 
perfect insult. A preference I might acknowled^**: but never 
for one like poor Mr. Hatfield, who has not seven hundred a 
year to bless himself with. I like to talk to him, because he’s 
so clever and amusing—I wish Sir Thomas Ashby were half 
as nice; besides, I must have somebody to flirt with, and no one 
else has the sense to come here; and when we go out, mamma 
won't let me flirt with anybody but Sir Thomas—if he's there; 
and if he’s uot there. I’m bound hand and foot, for fear somebody 
should go and make up some exaggerated story, and put it into 
his head tliat I’m engaged, or likely to be engaged, to somebody 
else; or, what is more probable, for fear his nasty old mother 
should sec or hear of my ongoings, and conclude that I’m not 
a fit wife for her excellent son: as if the said son were not the 
greatest scamp in Christendom; and as if any woman of common 
decency were not a world too good for him.’’ 

“ Is it really so, Miss Murray? and docs your mamma know 
it, and yet wish you to marry him? ” 

“To be sure she does! She knows more against him than 
I do, I believe: she keeps it from me lest I should be discouraged; 
not knowing how little I care about such things. For it’s no 
great matter, really: he’ll be all right when he’s married, as 
mamma says; and reformed rakes make the best husbands, 
everybody knows. I only wish he were not so ugly— ihai's all 
1 think about: but then there’s no choice here in the country; 

and papa will not let us go to London “- 

“ Hut I should think Mr. Hatfield would be far better.” 

“ .'\nd so he would, if he were lord of Ashby Park—there’s 
not a doubt of it: but the fact is, I must have Ashby Park, 
whoever shares it with me.” 

“ But Mr. Hatfield thinks you like him all this time; you 
don t consider how' bitterly he w'ill be disappointed when he 
finds liimsclf mistaken.’’ 

"No, indeed! It will l>e a proper punishment for his pre¬ 
sumption—for ever dariug to think I could like him. I should 
enjoy nothing so much as lifting the veil from his eyes. ” 

“ The sooner you do it the better, then.’’ 

“No; I tell you, I like to amuse myself with him. Besides, 
he doesn't really think I like him. I take good care of that; 
you don’t know how clexcrly I manage. He may presume 
to think he can induce me to like him; for which I shall 
punish him as he deserves.” 
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“ Well, mind you don’t give too much reason for such pre¬ 
sumption—that's all,” replied I. 

But all my exhortations were in vain: they only made her 
somewhat more solicitous to disguise lier wishes and her thoughts 
from me. She talked no more to me about the Rector; but I 
could see that her mind, if not her heart, was fixed upon him still, 
and that she was intent upon obtaining another interview: 
for though, in compliance with her mother's request, I was now 
constituUd the companion of her rambles for a time, she still 
persisted in wandering in the fields and lanes that lay in the 
nearest proximity to the road; and, whether she talked to me 
or read the book she carried in her hand, she kept continually 
pausing to look round lier, or gaze up the road to see if any one 
was coming; and if a horseman trotted by, 1 could tell by her 
unqualified abuse of the poor equestrian, whoever he might 
be, that she hated him because he was not Mr. Hatfield. 

” Surely,” thought I, ” she is not so indifferent to him as she 
believes herself to be, or would have others to believe her; and 
her mother’s anxiety is not so wholly causeless as she affirms. ’ 

Three days passed aw'ay,and he did not make his appearance. 
On the afternoon of the fourth, as we were walking beside the 
park palings in the memorable field, each furnished with a 
book (for I always took care to provide myself with something 
to be doing when she did not require me to talk), she suddenly 
interrupted my studies by exclaiming— 

‘ Oh, Miss Grey! do be so kind as to go and see Mark Wood, 
and take his wife half-a-crown from me—I should have given 
or sent it a week ago, but quite forgot. There! ” said she, throw¬ 
ing me her purse, and speaking very fast—Never mind getting 
it out now, but take the purse and give them what you like; 
I would go with you, but I want to finish this volume. I 11 come 
and meet you when I’ve done it. Be quick, will you—and oh, 
wait; hadn’t you better read to him a bit? Run to the house 
and get some sort of a good book. Anything will do." 

I did as I was desired; but, suspecting something from her 
hurried manner and the suddenness of the request, I just 
glanced back before I quitted the field, and there was Mr. 
Hatfield about to enter at the gate below. By sending me to 
the house for a book, she had just prevented my meeting him 
on the road. 

" Never mind! " thought I, “ there II be no great harm done. 
Poor Mark will be glad of the half-crown, an<i perliaps of the 
good lx>ok too; and if the Rector does steal .Miss Rosalie s heart, 
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it will only humble her pride a little; and H they do get married 
at last, it will only save licr from a worse fate; and she will be 
quite a good enough partner for him, and he for her.’* 

Mark Wood was the consumptive labourer whom I mentioned 
before. He was now rapidly wearing away. Miss Murray, by 
her liberality, obtained literally the blessing of him that was 
ready to pcTiah; for though the half-crown could be of very 
little service to him, he was glad of it for the sake of his wife 
and children, so soon to be widowed and fatherless. After I had 
sat a few minutes, ajid read a little for the comfort and edifica¬ 
tion of himself and his afflicted wife, I left them; but I had 
not proceeded fifty yards before I encountered Mr. Weston, 
apparently on liis way to the same abode. 11c greeted me in his 
usual quiet, unaffected way, stopped to inquire about the 
condition of the sick man and his family, and with a sort of 
unconscious, brotherly disregard to ceremony, took from my 
hand the book out of which I had been reading, turned over 
its pages, made a few brief but very sensible remarks, and 
restored it; then told me about some poor sufferer he had 
just been visiting, talked a little about Nancy Brown, made a 
few observations u|>on my little rough friend the terrier, tliat 
was frisking at Jiis feet, and finally upon the beauty of the 
weather, and departed. 

I have omitted to give a detail of his words, from a notion 
that they would not interest the reader as they did me, and not 
because I have forgotten them. No; I remember them well ; 
for I thought them over and over again in the course of that day 
and many succeeding ones, I know not how often; and recalled 
every intonation of his deep, clear voice, every flash of his 
quic-k. brown eye, and every gleam of lus pleasant but too 
transient smile. Such a confession will look very absurd, I fear; 
but no matter: I have written it: and they that read it will not 
know the writer. 

While I was walking along, happy within, and pleased with all 
around, Jliss Murray came hasieriing to meet me; her buoyant 
step, flushed chc^ k, and radiant smiles showing that she, too, 
was happy, in her own way. Running up to me, she put her 
arm tJirough nunc, and without waiting to recover breath, 

besan— 

• Now, Miss Grov, think yourself highly honoured, for Tm 
come to tell you m'y news before I’ve breathed a word of it to 

any one else.” 

“ Well, what is it? ” 
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“ Oh, stuh ne\\*s! In the first place, you must know that Mr. 
Hatfield came upon me just after you were gone. I was in such 
a MSTiy for fear papa or mamma should see him; but,you know, 
I couldn’t call you back again, and so I—oh, dear! I can’t tell 
you all about it now, for there’s Matilda, I see, in the park, and 
I must go and open my budget to her. But, however, Hatfield 
was most uncommonly audacious, unspeakably complimentary, 
and unprecedentedly tender—tried to be so, at least—he didn t 
succeed very well in that, because it’s not his vein. I'll tell you 
all he said another time.” 

“ But what did you say—I’m more interested in that? ” 

I'll tell you that, too, at some future period. I happened to 
be in a very good humour just then; but, though 1 was com¬ 
plaisant and gracious enough, I took care not to compromise 
myself in any possible way. But, however, the conceited wretch 
chose to interpret my amiability of temper liis own way, and 
at length presumed upon my indulgence so far—what do you 
think?—he actually—made me an offer! ” 

" .\nd you ’- 

“ I proudly drew myself up, and with the greatest coolness 
expressed my astonishment at such an occurrence, and hoped 
he had seen nothing in my conduct to justify his expectations. 
You should have seen how his countenance fell! He went per¬ 
fectly white in the face. I assured him that I esteemed him 
and all that, but could not possibly accede to his proposals; 
and if I did, papa and mamma could never be brought to 
give their consent. 

” * But if they could,* said he, ‘ would yours be ^'anting? ’ 

“ * Certainly, Mr. Hatfield,’ I replied, with a cool decision 
which quelled all hope at once. Oh, if you had seen how dread¬ 
fully mortified he was—how crushed to the earth by his dis¬ 
appointment! really, I almost pitied him myself. 

” One more desperate attempt, however, he made. After a 
silence of considerable duration, during which he struggled to 
be calm, and I to be grave—for I felt a strong propensity 10 
laugh—which would have ruined all—he said, with the ghost 
of a smile— 

But tell me plainly, Miss Murray, if I had the wc.dth of 
Sir Hugh Meltham, or the prospects of his eldest son, would you 
still refuse me? answer me truly, upon your honour.’ 

Certainly,* said I. ‘ That would make no difference 
whatever.’ 

” It was a great lie, but he looked so confident in his own 
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attractions still, that I determined not to leave him one stone 
upon another. He looked me full in the face; but 1 kept my 
countenance so well that he could not imagine I was saying 
anything more than the actual truth. 

“ ‘ Then it s all over, I suppose,’ he said, looking as if he could 
have died on the spot w'ith vexation and the intensity of his 
despair. But he was angry as well as disappointed. There was 
he, suffering so unspeakably, and there was I, the pitiless cause 
of it all, so utterly impenetrable to all the artillery of his looks 
and words, so calmly cold and proud, he could not but feel some 
resentment; and with singular bitterness he began— 

“ ‘ I certainly did not expect this. Miss Murray. I might say 
something about your past conduct, and the hopes you have 

led me to foster, but I forbear, on condition ’- 

“ ‘ No conditions, Mr. Hatfield! ’ said I, now truly indignant 
at his insolence. 

“ * Then let me beg it as a favour,* he replied, lowering his 
voice at once, and taking a humbler tone: * let me entreat 
that you will not mention this affair to any one whatever. If 
you will keep silence about it, there need be no unpleasantness 
on either side—nothing, I mean beyond what is quite un* 
avoidable: for my own feelings I will endeavour to keep to 
myself, if I cannot annihilate them—I will try to forgive, if 
I cannot forget, the cause of my sufferings. I will not suppose. 
Miss Murray, that you know how deeply you have injured me. 
I would not have you aware of it; but if, in addition to the 
injury you have already done me—pardon me, but whether 
innocently or not, you have done it—and if you add to it by 
giving publicity to this unfortunate affair, or naming it at all, 
you will find that I too can speak, and though you scorned 

my love, you will hardly scorn my ’- 

“ He stopped, but he bit his bloodless lip, and looked so 
terribly fierce that I was quite frightened. However, my pride 
upheld me still, and I answered disdainfully— 

“ ‘ I do not know what motive you suppose I could have for 
naming it to any one, Mr. Hatfield; but if I were disposed to 
do so, you would not deter me by threats; and it is scarcely 
the part of a gentleman to attempt it.’ 

“ “ Pardon me, .Miss .Murray,' said he, ‘ I have loved you so 
intensely—I do still adore you so deeply, that I would not 
willingly offend you; but though I never have loved, and 
never can love any woman as I have loved you, it is equally 
certain that I never was so ill-treated by any. On the contrary. 
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I have always found your sex the kindest and most tender 
and obliging of God’s creation, till now.’ (Think of the conceited 
fellow saying that!) ‘And the novelty and harshness of the 
lesson you have taught me to-day, and the bitterness of being 
disappointed in the only quarter on which the happiness of my 
life depended, must excuse any appearance of asperity. If my 
presence is disagreeable to you. Miss Murray,’ he said (for I was 
looking about me to show how little I cared for him, so he 
thought I was tired of him, I suppose),—‘ if my presence is 
disagreeable to you. Miss Murray, you have only to promise 
me the favour I named, and I will relieve you at once. There 
are many ladies—some even in this parish—who would be 
delighted to accept what you have so scornfully trampled under 
your feet. They would be naturally inclined to hate one whose 
surpassing loveliness has so completely estranged my heart 
from them and blinded me to their attractions; and a single 
hint of the truth from me to one of these, would be sufficient 
to raise such a talk against you as would seriously injure your 
prospects and diminish your chance of success with any other 
gentleman you or your mamma might design to entangle.' 

“‘What do you mean, sir?' said I, ready to stamp with 
passion. 

“ ‘ I mean that this affair from beginning to end appears to 
me like a case of arrant flirtation, to say the least of it—such 
a case as you would find it rather inconvenient to have blaaonud 
through the world: especially with the additions and exag¬ 
gerations of your female rivals, who would be loo glad to 
publish the matter, if I only gave them a handle to it. Hut 
I promise you, on the faith of a gentleman, that no word or 
syllable that could tend to your prejudice shall ever escape my 
lips, provided you \vill ’- 

“‘Well, well, I won't mention it,’ said I. ‘ You may rely 
upon my silence, if that can afford you any consolation.' 

“ ‘ You promise it? ’ 

“ ‘ Yes,’ I answered, for I wanted to get rid of him now. 

“ ‘ Farewell, then! ’ said he, in a most doleful heart-sick tone; 
and with a look where pride vainly struggled against despair, 
he turned and went away: longing, no doubt, to get home, 
that he might shut himself up in his study and cry—if he 
doesn't burst into tears before he gets there.” 

“ But you have broken your promise already," said I, truly 
horrified at her perfidy. 

“ Oh! it’s only to you; I know you won't repeat it.” 
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“ Ce^inly, I shall not; but you say you were going to tell 
your sister; and she will tell your brothers when they come 
home, and Brown immediately, if you do not tell her your¬ 
self; and Brown will blaaon it, or be the means of blazoning 
it, throughout the country.’" 

“ No, indeed, she won’t. We shall not tell her at all. unless 
it be under the promise of the strictest secrecy.” 

” But how can you expect her to keep her promises better 
than her more enlightened mistress? ” 

“ Well, well, she shan’t hear it then,” said Miss Murray, 
somewhat snappishly. 

But you will tell your mamma, of course,” pursued I; 
” and she will tell your papa.” 

” Of course, I shall tell mamma, that is the very thing that 
pleases me so much. I shall now be able to convince her how 
mistaken she was in her fears about me.” 

” Oh, that's it, is it? I was wondering what it was that 
delighted you so much.” 

” Yes; and another thing is that I’ve humbled Mr. Hatfield 
so charmingly; and another—why, you must allow me some 
share of female vanity; I don’t pretend to be without that 
most essential attribute of our sex—and if you had seen poor 
Hatfield's intense eagerness in making liis ardent declaration, 
and his flattering proposal, and his agony of mind, that no 
effort of pride could conceal, on being refused, you would have 
allowed I had some cause to be gratified.” 

“ The greater his agony, I should think, the le-ss your cause 
for gratification.” 

*■ bh, nonsense! ” cried the young lady, slmking herself with 
vexation. ” You cither can’t understand me or you won’t. 
If I had not confidence in your magnanimity, I should think 
you envied me. But you will, perhaps, comprehend this cause 
of pleasure—which is as great as any—namely, that I am 
delighted with myself for my prudence, my self-command, my 
heartlcssncss. if you please. I was not a bit taken by surprise, 
not a bit confused, or awkward, or foolish; I just acted and 
spoke as I ought to have done, and was completely my own 
mistress throughout. And here was a man, decidedly good- 
lookins—Jane and Susan Green call liim bewitchingly h.and- 
somc—I suppose they're two of the ladies he pretends would 
be so glad to Imvc him; but, however, he was certainly a very 
clever, witty, agreeable companion—not what you call clever, 
but just enough to make him entertaining; and a man one 
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needn’t be ashamed of anywhere, and would not soon grow 
tired of; and to confess the truth, I rather liked him—better 
even, of late, than Harry Meltham—and he evidently idolised 
me; and yet, though he came upon me all alone and unprepared, 
I had the wisdom and the pride, and the strength to refuse him 
—and so scornfully and coolly as I did: I have good reason to 
be proud of that! ” 

“ And are you equally proud of having told him that his 
having the wealth of Sir Hugh Meltham would make no dif¬ 
ference to you when that was not the case; and of haWng 
promised to tell no one of his misadventure, apparently without 
the slightest intention of keeping your promise? ” 

“ Of course! what else could I do? You would not have had 
me—but I see, Miss Grey, you’re not in a good temper. Here’s 
Matilda; I'll see what she and mamma have to say about it.” 

She left me, offended at my want of sympathy, and thinking, 
no doubt, that I envied her. I did not—at least, I firmly 
believed I did not. I was sorry for her; I was amazed, disgusted 
at her heartless vanity; I wondered why so much beauty should 
be given to those who made so bad a use of it, and denied to 
some who would make it a benefit to both themselves and others. 

But God knows best, I concluded. There are, I suppose, 
some men as vain, as selfish, and as heartless as she is, and, 
perhaps, such women may l>e useful to punish them. 


CHAPTER XV 

THE WALK 

“ O dear! I wish Hatfield had not been so precipitate! ” said 
Rosalie next day at four p.m., as. with a portentous yawm, she 
laid down her worsted-work and looked listlessly towards the 
window. “ 'Fhere’s no inducement to go out now; and notliing 
to look forward to. 'Fhe days will be so long and dull when 
there are no parties to enliven them; and there arc none tliis 
week, or next either, that I know of.” 

*' Pity you were so cross to him,” observed Matilda, to whom 
this lamentation was addressed. “ He’ll never come a^ain: and 
I suspect you liked him after all. I hoped you w'ould have Uiken 
him for your beau, and left dear Harry to me.” 

Humph! my lx:au must be an Adonis, indeed, Matilda, the 
admired of all beholders, if I am to be contented with him aJone, 
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I’m sorry to lose Hatfield, I confess; but the first decent man, 
or number of men, that come to supply his place will be more 
than welcome. It’s Sunday to-morrow—I do wonder how he'll 
look, and whether he’ll be able to go through the service. Most 
likely he ll pretend he’s got a cold and make Mr. Weston do 
it all.” 

“Not he!” exclaimed Matilda, somewhat contemptuously. 
“ Fool as he is, he’s not so soft as that comes to.” 

Her sister was slightly offended; but the event proved Matilda 
was right: the disappointed lover performed his pastoral duties 
as usual. Rosalie, indeed, affirmed he looked very pale and 
dejected; he might be a little paler, but the difference, if any, 
was scarcely perceptible. As for his dejection, I certainly did 
not hear his laugh ringing from the vestry as usual, nor his 
voice loud in hilarious discourse; though I did hear it uplifted 
in rating the sexton in a manner that made the congregation 
stare; and in his transits to and from the pulpit and the com¬ 
munion-table there was more of solemn pomp and less of that 
irreverent, self-confident, or rather sclf-dclightcd imperiousness 
with which he usually swept along—that air that seemed to 
say, " You all reverence and adore me, I know; but if any one 
does not, I defy him to the teeth!’’ But the most remarkable 
change was, that he never once suffered his eyes to wander in 
the direction of Mr. Murray s pew, and did not leave the church 
till wc were gone. 

Mr. Hatfield had doubtless received a very severe blow; but 
his pride impelled him to use every effort to conceal the effects 
of it. He had been disappointed in his certain hope of obtaining 
not only a beautiful, and, to him, highly attractive wife, but 
one whose rank and fortune might give brilliance to far inferior 
charms: he was likewise, no doubt, intensely mortified by his 
repulse, and deeply offended at the conduct of Miss Murray 
throughout. It would have given him no little consolation to 
have known liow disappointed she was to find him apjxircntly 
so little moved, and to see that he was able to refrain from 
casting a single glance at her throughout both services; though, 
she declared, it showed he was thinking of her all the time, or his 
eyes would have fallen upon her, if it were only by chance: but 
if they had so chanced to fall, she would have affirmed it was 
because they could not resist the attraction. It might have 
pleased him too, in some degree, to have seen how dull and 
dissatisfied she was throughout that week (the greater part of 
it. at least), for lack of her usual source of excitement; and 
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how often she regretted having “ used him up so soon,” like a 
child that, having devoured its plum-cake too hastily, sits 
sucking its fingers and vainly lamenting its greediness. 

At length I was called upon, one fine morning, to accompany 
her in a walk to the village. Ostensibly she went to get some 
shades of Berlin wool at a tolerably respectable shop that was 
chiefly supported by the ladies of the vicinity: really—I trust 
there is no breach of charity in supposing that she went witli the 
idea of meeting either with the Rector himself, or some other 
admirer by the way; for as we went along, she kept wondering 
‘‘ what Hatfield would do or say, if we met him,” &c., &c.; as 
we passed Mr. Green’s park-gates, she ‘‘ wondered whether he 
w'as at home—great stupid blockhead”; as Lady Meltham's 
carriage passed us, she “ wondered what Mr. Harry was doing 
this fine day ”; and then began to abuse his elder brother for 
being ' such a fool as to get married and go and live in London.” 

“ Why,” said I, ” I thought you wanted to live in London 
yourself.” 

" Yes, because it's so dull here: but then he makes it stil! 
duller by taking himself off; and if he were not married I miglit 
have him instead of that odious Sir Thomas. ” 

Then, observing the prints of a horse's feet on the somewhat 
miry road, she “ wondered whether it was a gentleman's horse,' 
and finally concluded it was, for the impressions were too small 
to have been made by a ” great, clumsy cart-horse ”; and then 
she ” wondered w'ho the rider could be,” and whether we should 
meet him coming back, for she was sure he had only passed that 
morning; and lastly, when we entered the village and saw only 
a few of its humble inhabitants moving about, she ” w'ondered 
why the stupid people couldn’t keep in their houses; she wus 
sure .she didn't want to sec their ugly faces, and dirty, vulgar 
clothes—it wasn't for that she came to Horton! ” 

Amid all this, I confess, I wondered, too, in secret, whether 
we should meet or catch a glimpse of somebody else; and as 
we passed hi.s lodgings, I even went so far as to wonder whctlier 
lie was at the window. On entering the shop, Miss Murray 
desired me to stand in the doorway while she transacted lier 
business, and tell her if anyone passed. But alas! there wa-. 
no one visible besides the villagers, e.xcept Jane and Susan Green 
coming down the single street, apparently returning from a walk. 

” Stupid things! ” muttered she, as she came out after liaving 
concluded her bargain. ” Why couldn't they have their dolt ot 
a brother with them? even he would be better than nothing.” 

*R«»5 
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She greeted them, however, with a cheerful smile, and pro¬ 
testations of pleasure at the happy meeting equal to their own. 
They placed themselves one on each side of her, and all three 
walked away chatting and laughing as young ladies do when 
they get together, if they be but on tolerably intimate terms. 
But I, feeling myself to be one too many, left them to their 
merriment and lagged behind, as usual on such occasions: I 
had no relish for walking beside Miss Green or Miss Susan like 
one deaf and dumb, who could neither speak nor be spoken to. 

But this lime I was not long alone. It struck me, at first, as 
ver)' odd, that just as I was thinking about Mr. Weston he 
should come up and accost me; but afterwards, on due reflec¬ 
tion, I thought there was nothing odd about it, unless it were 
the fact of his speaking to me; for on such a morning and so 
near his own abode, it was natural enough that he should be 
about; and as for my thinking of him, I had been doing tliat, 
with little intermission, ever since wc set out on our journey; 
so there was nothing remarkable in that. 

" You are alone again. Miss Greyl ” said he. 

“ Ves.^’ 

“ Wliat kind of people are those ladies—the Misses Green ” 

“ I really don't know.” 

“ 'Dial's strange—when you live so near and see them so 
often!” 

“ Well, I suppose they are lively, good-tempered girls; but 
I imagine you must know them better than I do yourself, for 
I never exclianged a word with either of them.” 

“Indeed! They don’t strike me as being particularly re¬ 
served.” 

” Very likely they are not so to people of their own class; 
but they consider themselves as moving in quite a different 
sphere from me! ” 

He made no reply to this; but after a short pause, he sakt— 

” I suppose it's these things, Miss Grey, that make you think 

you could not live without a home? ” 

“ Not exactly. 'I'he fact is I am too socially disjxiscd to be 
able to live contentedly without a friend; and as the only 
friends I have, or am likely to have, are at home, if it—or rather, 
if tliev were gone—I will not say I could not live—but 1 would 

rather not live in such a desolate world.” 

But why do you say the only friends you are likely to have? 

Arc you so unsociable that you cannot make friends? ” 

•• No, but I never made one yet; and in my present position 
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there is no possibility of doing so, or even of forming a common 
acquaintance. The fault may be partly in myself, but I hope 
not altogether.” 

“ The fault is partly in society, and partly, I should think, in 
your immediate neighbours: and partly, too, in yourself; for 
many ladies, in your position, would make themselves be noticed 
and accounted of. But your pupils should be companions for 
you in some degree; they cannot be many years younger 
than yourself.” 

“ Oh, yes, they arc good company sometimes; but I carmot 
call them friends, nor would they think of bestowing such a 
name on me—they have other companions better suited to 
their tastes.” 

“ Perliaps you are too wise for them. How do you amuse 
yourself when alone—do you read much? ” 

“ Reading is my favourite occupation, when I have leisure 
for it and books to read.” 

From speaking of books in general, he passed to different 
books in particular, and proceeded by rapid transitions from 
topic to topic, till several matters, both of taste and opinion, 
had been discussed considerably within the space of half-an- 
hour, but without the embellishment of many observations 
from himself; he being evidently less bent upon communiaiting 
his owTi thoughts and predilections than on discovering mine. 
He had not the tact, or the art, to effect such a purpose by 
skilfully drawing out my sentiments or ideas through the real 
or apparent statement of his own, or leading the conversation 
by imperceptible gradations to such topics as he wished to 
advert to: but sucli gentle abruptness, and such single-minded 
straightforwardness could not possibly offend me. 

“ And why should he interest himself at all in my moral 
and intellectual capacities: what is it to him what I think 
or feci? I asked myself. And my heart throbbed in answer 
to the question. 

But Jane and Susan Green soon reached their home. As 
they stood parleying at the park-gates, attempting to persuade 
Miss Murray to come in, I wished Mr. Weston would co, that 
she might not see him with me when she turned round; but, 
unfortunately, lus business, which was to pay one more visit to 
poor Mark \Vood, led him to pursue the same patli as we did, 
till nearly the close of our journey. When, however, he saw’ 
that Rosalie had taken le:ive of her friends and 1 was about 
to join her, he would l\ave left me and passed on at a quicker 
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pace; but, as he civilly lifted his hat in passing her, to my sur¬ 
prise, instead of returning the salute with a stiff, ungracious bow, 
she accosted him with one of her sweetest smiles, and, walking 
by his side, began to talk to him with all imaginable cheerfulness 
and affability; and so we proceeded all three together. 

After a short pause in the conversation, Mr. Weston made 
some remark addressed particularly to me, as referring to some¬ 
thing we had been talking of before; but, before I could answer, 
Miss Murray replied to the obser\'ation and enlarged upon it: 
he rejoined; and, from thence to the close of the interview, she 
engrossed him entirely to her.‘;elf. It might be partly owing to 
my own stupidity, my want of tact and assurance: but I felt 
myself wronged: I trembled with apprehension; and I listened 
with envy to her easy, rapid flow of utterance, and saw with 
anxiety the bright smile with which she looked into his face 
from time to time: for she was walking a little in advance, 
for the purpose (as I judged) of being seen as well as heard. 
If her conversation was light and trivial, it was amusing, 
and she was never at a loss for something to say, or for suitable 
words to express it in. There was nothing pert or flippant in 
her manner now, as when she walked with Mr. Hatfield ; there 
was only a gentle, playful kind of vivacity, which I thought 
must be peculiarly pleasing to a man of Mr. Weston s disposition 
and temperament. 

When he was gone she began to laugh, and muttered to 
hcTSclf—“ I thought I could do it!” 

Do what? ” I asked. 

“ Fix that man.” 

” What in the world do you mean? ” 

■■ I mean that he will go home and dream of me. I have 
shot him through the heart!” 

” How do you know? ” 

31y many infallible proofs: more especially the look he 
gave me when he went away. It was not an impudent look 
—1 exonerate him from that—it was a look of reverential, 
tender adoration. Ha, ha! he’s not quite such a stupid block¬ 
head as I thought him! ” 

I made no answer, for my heart was in my throat, or some¬ 
thing like it, and I could not trust myself to speak. ” 0 God, 
avert it! ” I cried internally—” for his sake, not for mine! ” 

Miss Murray made several trivial observations as we passed 
up li»e park, to which (in spite of my reluctance to let one 
Llimpse of my feelings appear) I could only answer by mono- 
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syllables. Whether she intended to torment me, or merely to 
amuse herself, I could not tell—and did not much care; but 
I thought of the poor man and his one lamb, and the rich man 
with his thousand flocks; and 1 dreaded 1 knew not what for 
Mr. Weston, independently of my o^Yn blighted hopes. 

Right glad was I to get into the house, and find myself alone 
once more in my own room. My first impulse was to sink into 
the chair beside the bed; and laying my head on the pillow, 
to seek relief in a passionate burst of tears: there was an 
imperative craving for such an indulgence; but alas! 1 must 
restrain and swallow back my feelings still: there was the bell 
—the odious hell for the schoolroom dinner; and I must go 
down with a calm face, and smile, and laugh, and talk nonsense 
—yes, and eat, too, if possible, as if all was right, and I was 
Just returned from a pleasant walk. 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE SUBSTITUTION 

Next Sunday was one of the gloomiest of .April days—a day 
of thick, dark clouds and heavy showers. None of the Murrays 
were disposed to attend church in the afternoon, excepting 
Rosalie: she was bent upon going as usual; so she ordered the 
carriage, and I went with her: nothing loth, of course, for at 
church I might look without fear of scorn or censure upon a 
form and face more pleasing to me than the most beautiful of 
God's creations; I might listen without disturbance to a voice 
more charming than the sweetest music to my ears; I might 
seem to hold communion with that soul in wliich I felt so 
deeply interested, and imbibe its purest thoughts and holiest 
aspirations, with no alloy to such felicity except the secret 
reproaches of my conscience, which would too often whimper 
that I was deceiving my own self, and mocking God with the 
service of a heart more bent upon the creature than the Creator. 

Sometimes such thoughts would give me trouble enough; but 
sometimes I could quiet them with thinking—it is not ihc man. 
it is his goodness that I love. ' Whatsoever things arc pure, 
whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever things arc honest and 
of good report, think on these things.” We do well to worship 
God in His works; and I know none of them in which so many 
of HU attributes—so much of IIU own spirit shines, as in this 
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His faithful serx’ant; whom to know and not to appreciate, 
were obtuse insensibility in me, who have so little else to 
occupy my heart. 

Almost immediately after the conclusion of the service, Miss 
Murray left the church. We had to stand in the porch, for it 
was raining, and the carriage was not yet come, I wondered 
at her coming forth so hastily, for neither young Meltham nor 
Squire Green was there; but I soon found it was to secure an 
interview with Mr. Weston as he came out, which he presently 
did. Having saluted us both, he would have passed on, but she 
detained him; first with observations upon the disagreeable 
weather, and then with asking if he would be so kind as to come 
some time to-morrow to see the granddaughter of the old woman 
who kept the porter’s lodge, for the girl was ill of a fever, and 
wished to see him. He promised to do so. 

■ And at what time will you be most likely to come, Mr. 
Weston? The old woman will like to know when to expect 
you—you know such people think more about having their 
cottages in order when decent people come to sec them than 
we arc apt to suppose." 

Here was a ^Yonderful instance of consideration from the 
thoughtless Miss Murray. Mr. Weston named an hour in the 
morning at which he would endeavour to be there. By this 
time the carriage was ready, and the footman was waiting, 
with an open umbrella, to escort Miss Murray through the 
churchyard. I was about to follow ; but Mr. Weston had an 
umbrella too. and offered me the benefit of its shelter, for it 
raining heavily. 

No, thank you, I don’t mind the rain. ’ I said. I always 
lacked common sense when taken by sur^)risc. 

“ But you don’t Uke it, I suppose?—an umbrella will do you 
no harm at any rate," he replied, with a smile that showed he 
was not offended; as n man of worse temper or less penetration 
would have been at such a refusM of his aid. I could not deny 
the truth of his assertion, and so went with him to the carriage; 
he even offered me his liand on getting in: an unnecessary 
piece of civility, but 1 accepted that too, for fear of giving 
offence. One glance he gave, one little smile at parting—it 
was but for a moment; but therein I read, or thought I read, 
a meaning that kindled in my heart a brighter flame of hope 

than had ever yet arisen. , . , >r- 

“ I would have sent the footman back for you, Miss t»rcy, 

if you'd wailed a moment—you needn’t have taken Mr. Weston s 
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umbrella,” observed Rosalie, with a very unamiable cloud upon 
her pretty face. 

“ I would have come without an umbrella, but Mr. Weston 
odered me the benefit of his, and I could not liave refused it 
more than I did without offending him,” replied I, smiling 
placidly; for my inward happiness made that amusing wliich 
would have wounded me at another time. 

The carriage was now in motion. Miss Murray bent forwards, 
and looked out of the window as we were passing Mr. Weston. 
He was pacing homewards along the causeway, and did not 
turn his head. 

“Stupid ass!” cried she, throwing herself back again in 
the seat. “ You don't know what you’ve lost by not looking 
this wayl” 

“ What has he lost? ” 

“ A bow from me, that would have raised him to the seventh 
heaven! ” 

I made no answer. I saw she was out of humour, and I derivetl 
a secret gratification from the fact, not that she was vexed, 
but that she thought she had reason to be so. It made me think 
my hopes were not entirely the offspring of ray wishes and 
imagination. 

“ I mean to take up Mr. Weston instead of Mr. Hatfield,’ 
said my companion after a short pause, resuming something of 
her usual cheerfulness. “ The ball at .Ashby Park takes place 
on Tuesday, you know; and mamma thinks it very likely that 
Sir Thomas will propose to me then: such things are often 
done in the privacy of the ball-room, when gentlemen are most 
easily ensnared, and ladies most enclianting. Hut if I am to 
be married so soon, I must make the best of the present time: 
I am determined Hatfield shall not be the only man who shall 
lay his heart at my feet, and implore me to accept the worthless 
gift in vain.” 

“ If you mean .Mr. Weston to be one of your victims,” said I, 
with affected indifference, *“ you will have to make such over¬ 
tures yourself that you w’ill find it difficult to draw back when he 
asks you to fulfil the expectations you have raised.” 

I don’t suppose he will ask me to marry him—nor should 1 
desire it: that would be rather too much presumption! but I 
intend him to feel my power. He has felt it already, indeed: 
but he shall a^kniKoledge it too; and what visionary hopes 
he may have, he must keep to himself, and only amuse me 
with the result of them—for a time,” 
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“Oh! that some kind spirit would whisper those words in 
his ear!” I inwardly exclaimed. I was far too indienant to 
hazard a reply to her observation, aloud; and nothing more 
was said about Mr. Weston that day, by me or in my hearing. 
P>ut next morning, soon after breakfast. Miss Murray came into 
the schoolroom where her sister was employed at her studies, 
or rather her lessons, for studies they were not, and said, 
“ Matilda, I want you to take a walk with me about eleven 
o'clock.” 

“ Oh, I can't, Rosalie! I have to give orders about my new 
bridle and saddle-cloth, and speak to the rat-catcher about his 
dogs: Miss Grey must go with you.'’ 

“ No, I want you,'' said Rosalie; and calling her sister to the 
window, she whispered an explanation in her car; upon which 
the latter consented to go. 

I remembered that eleven was the hour at which Mr. Weston 
proposed to come to the porter's lodge; and remembering that 
I beheld the whole contrivance. Accordingly, at dinner, I was 
entertained with a long account of how Mr. W eston had over¬ 
taken them as they were walking along the road; and how they 
had had a long walk and talk with him, and really found him 
quite an agreeable companion; and how he must have been, 
and evidently was, delighted with them and their amazing 
condescension. &c., &c. 



CHAPTER XVII 

CONFESSIONS 


As I am in the way of confessions, I way as well acknowledge 
that, about this time. 1 paid more attention to dress tlian ever 
1 had done before. This is not saying much; for hitherto I had 
been a little neglectful in that particular: but now, also, it was 
no uncommon thing to spend as much as two minutes in the 
contemplation of my own image in the glass; though I never 
could derive any consolation from such a study. 1 could dis¬ 
cover no beauty in those marked features, that pale hollow 
cheek and ordinary dark brown hair; there might be intellect 
in the forehead, there might be expression in the dark grey 
eyes- but what of that?—a low Grecian brow and large black 
eyes devoid of sentiment would be esteemed far preferable. 
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It is foolish to wish for beauty. Sensible people never eitlur 
desire it for themselves, or care about it in others. If the mind 
be but well cultivated, and the heart well disposed, no one ever 
cares for the exterior. So said the teachers of our childhood; 
and so say we to the children of the present day. AH very 
judicious and proper, no doubt; but are such assertions sup¬ 
ported by actual experience? 

We are naturally disposed to love what gives us pleasure, 
and what more pleasing than a beautiful face—when wc know 
no harm of the possessor at least? A little girl loves her bird— 
why? Because it lives and feels; because it is helpless and 
harmless^ A toad, likewise, lives and feels, and is equally help¬ 
less and harmless; but though she would not hurt a toad, she 
cannot love it like the bird, with its graceful form, soft feathers, 
and bright, speaking eyes. If a woman is fair and amiable, she 
is praised for both qualities, but especially the former, by the 
bulk of mankind: if, on the other hand, she is disagreeable in 
person and character, her plainness is commonly inveighed 
agair\st as her greatest crime, because, to common observers, 
it gives the greatest offence; while, if she is plain and good, 
provided she is a person of retired manners and secluded life, 
no one ever knows of her goodness, except her immediate con¬ 
nections. Others, on the contrary, are disposed to form un¬ 
favourable opinions of her mind and disposition, if it be but to 
excuse themselves for their instinctive dislike of one so un¬ 
favoured by nature; and vice versa with her whose angel form 
conceals a vicious heart, or sheds a false deceitful charm over 
defects and foibles that would not be tolerated in another. They 
that have beauty, let them be thankful for it, and make a good 
use of it, like any other talent; they that have it not, let them 
console themselves, and do the best they can w’ithout it: 
certainly, though liable to be over-estimated, it is a gift of God, 
and not to be despised. Many wnll feel this who have felt that 
they could love, and whose hearts tell them that llicy arc 
worthy to be loved again; while yet they arc debarred by tlie 
lack of this or some such seeming trirtc, from giving and receiving 
that happiness tliey seem almost made to foci and to impart. 
As well might the humble glow-worm despise that power of 
giving light without which the roving fly might pass her and 
repass her a thousand limes, and never rest beside her: she 
might hear her winged darling buzzing over and around her; 
he vainly seeking her, she longing to i)e found, but with no 
power to make her presence known, no voice to call him, no 
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wings to foliow bis flight;—the fly must seek another mate, the 
>>orm must live and die alone. 

Such were some of my reflections about this period. I might 
go on prosing more and more, I might dive much deeper, and 
disclose other thoughts, propose questions the reader might be 
puzzled to answer, and deduce arguments that might startle 
iiis prejudices, or perhaps, provoke Iris ridicule, because he could 
not comprehend them; but I forbear. 

Now, therefore, let us return to Miss Murray. She accom¬ 
panied her mamma to the ball on Tuesday; of course splendidly 
attired, and delighted with her prospects and her charms. As 
Ashby Park was nearly ten miles distant from Horton Lodge, 
they had to set out pretty early, and I intended to have spent 
the evening with Nancy Brown, whom I had not seen for a long 
time; but my kind pupil took care I should spend it neither 
there nor anywhere else beyond tlie limits of the schoolroom, 
by giving me a piece of music to copy, which kept me closely 
occupied till bed-tinie. About eleven next morning, as soon as 
she had left her room, slic came to tell me her news. Sir Thomas 
had indeed proposed to her at the Lk\ 11: an event which reflected 
great credit on her mamma s sagacity, if not ujwn her skill in 
contrivance. I rather incline to tlie belief that she had first 
laid her plans, and then predicted their success. The offer had 
been accepted, of course, and the bridegroom-elect was coming 
that day to settle matters with Mr. Murray. 

Rosalie was pleased with the tlioughls of becoming mistress 
of Ashby Park; she was elated with the prospect of the bridal 
ceremony and its attendant splendour and ulai, the honeymoon 
spent abroad, and the subsequent gaieties she expected to enjoy 
in London and elsewhere; she appeared pretty well pleased too, 
for tlic time being, with Sir Thon\as himself, because she had 
so lately seen him, danced willi liim, and been flattered by liim; 
but, after all, she seemed to shrink from the idea of being so 
soon united: she wished the ceremony to be delayed some 
months, at least; and I wished it loo. It seemed a horrible 
thing to hurry on tlic inauspicious match, and not to give tlie 
poor creature time to think and reason on the irrevocable step 
she was about to take. 1 made no pretension to a mother s 
watchful anxious cure, ’ but 1 was amazed and horrified at Mrs. 
Murray s licartlessncss, or want of thought for the real good 
of her child; and. bv my unheeded wamiugs and c.\hortaUons, 
i vainly strove to remedv tlie evil, iliss Murray only laughed 
at wliat J said; and I soon found that her reluctance to an 
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immediate union arose chiefly from a desire to do what execution 
she could among the young gentlemen of her acquaintance, 
before she was incapacitated from further mischief of the kind. 
It was for this cause tliat, before confiding to me the secret of 
her engagement, she had extracted a promise tliat I would not 
mention a word on the subject to any one. And when I saw this, 
and when I beheld her plunge more recklessly than ever into 
the depths of heartless coquetry, I had no more pity for her. 
“ Come what will,’* I thought, “ she deserves it. Sir Thomas 
cannot be too bad for her; and the sooner she is incapacitated 
from deceiving and injuring others the better.” 

The wedding was fixed for the ist of June. Between that 
and the critical ball w-as little more than six w'eeks; but, with 
Rosalie’s accomplished skill and resolute exertion, much might 
be done, even within that period: especially as Sir Thomas 
spent most of the interim in London; whither he went up, it 
was said, to settle affairs with his lawyer, and make other 
preparations for the approaching nuptials. He endeavoured to 
supply the want of his presence by a pretty constant fire of 
billets-doux; but these did not attract the neighbours’ attention, 
and open tlicir eyes, as per.sonal visits would have done; and old 
Lady Ashby’s haughty, sour spirit of reserve withheld her from 
spreading the news, while her indifferent health prevented her 
coming to visit her future daughter-in-law; so that, altogether, 
this affair was kept far closer than such things usually are. 

Rosalie would sometimes show her lover's epistles to me, to 
convince me what a kind, devoted husband he would make. 
She showed me the letters of another individual, too, the un¬ 
fortunate Mr. Green, who had not the courage, or, as she 
expressed it, the “ spunk ” to plead his cause in person, but 
whom one denial would not satisfy: he must write again and 
again. He would not have done so if he could hav'c seen the 
grimaces his fair idol made over his moving appeals to her 
feelings, and heard her scornful laughter and the op[)rol>rious 
epithets she heaped upon him for his perseverance. 

” Why don't you tell him, at once, that you arc engaged? ” 

I asked. 

“Oh, I don’t want him to know that, ’ replied she. “ If he 
knew it, his sisters and everybody would know it, and then there 
would be an end of my—ahem! /Vnd, besides, if I told him that, 
he would think my engagement was the only obstacle, and that 
I would have him if I were free; which I could not bear that 
any man should think, and he, of ail others, at least. Besidc.s, 
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I don’t care for his letters,” she added contemptuously: " he 
may write as often as he pleases, and look as peat a calf as 
he likes when I meet him; it only amuses me.” ... 

Meantime, young Meltham was pretty frequent m his yisi^ 
to the house or transits past it: and, judging by Matildas 
execrations and reproaches, her sister paid more attption to 
him than civility required: in other words, she carried on ^ 
animated a flirtation as the presence of her parents would 
admit. She made some attempts to bring Mr. Hatfield once 
more to her feet; but finding them unsuccessful, she repaid his 
haughty indifference with still loftier scorn, and spoke of him 
with as much disdain and detestation as she had formerly 
done of his curate. But, amid all this, she never for a moment 
lost sicht of Mr. Weston. She embraced every opportunity of 
meeting him, tried every art to fpcinate him, and Pursued 
him with as much perseverance as if she real y loved him and 
no other, and the happiness of her life depended upon eliciting 
a return of affection. Such conduct was completely j^eyond my 
comprehension. Had I seen it depicted in a n^l I should 
have thought it unnatural; had I heard it described by others 
I should have deemed it a mistake or an exagpration, but 

when I saw it with my own eyes, and / 

could only conclude that excessive vanity, like drunkenn^s 

hardens the heart, enslaves the faculties, and 
feelings; and that dogs are not the only creatures w^hich, when 
gor-cd to the throat, will yet gloat over what they cannot 
Lvour and grudge the smallest morsel to a starving brother. 

She now became extremely beneficent to the poor ^ot^gers^ 
Her acquaintance among them was more widely extended^, he 

visits to their humble dwellings were 

h'Ml ever been before. Hereby sne eamcG 

"mone them the rejutation of a condescending and very 

"charitable voun^’ lady; and their encomiums were sure to ^ 

repeated to Mr? Weston: whom also she had thus a daily 
rtpcaicu lo !> ^ abodes, or in her 

chance o nicet ng n ,he could gather, 

\xj\\h her sister—whom, bv some mc»ins, she lui 
times g bribed to enter into her schemes— sometimes 

L’lo^^'ncve° now. wUh mo; so that I wa.s debarred the pleasure 
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of seeing Mr. Weston, or hearing his voice even in conversation 
with another: which would certainly have been a very great 
pleasure, however hurtful or however fraught with pain. I 
could not even see him at church: for Miss Murray, under 
some tric-ial pretext, chose to take possession of that corner 
in the family pew which had been mine ever since I came; 
and, unless I had the presumption to station myself between 
Mr. and Mrs. Murray, I must sit with my back to the pulpit, 
which I accordingly did. 

Now, also, I never walked home with my pupils: they said 
their mamma thought it did not look well to see three people 
out of the family walking, and only two going in the carriage; 
and, as they greatly preferred walking in fine weather, I should 
be honoured by going with the seniors. “ And, besides,” said 
they, ‘‘ you can’t walk as fast as we do; you know you’re 
always lagging behind.” I knew these were false excuses, but 
I made no objections, and never contradicted such assertions, 
well knowing the motives which dictated them. And in the 
afternoons, during those six memorable weeks, I never w ent to 
church at all. If I had a cold, or any slight indisposition, they 
took advantage of that to make me stay at home; and often 
they would tell me they were not going again that day, them¬ 
selves, and then pretend to change their minds, and set off 
without telling me: so managing their departure that I never 
discovered the change of purpose till too late. Upon their 
return home, on one of these occasions, they entertained me 
with an animated account of a conversation they had had with 
Mr. \Veston as they came along. “ And he asked if you w<^e 
ill. Miss Grey,” said Matilda; “ but we told liim you were 
quite well, only you didn't want to come to church—so lie'll 
think you’re turned wicked.” 

All chance meetings on week-days were likewise carefully 
prevented; for, lest I should go to see poor Nancy Brown or 
^riy other person, Miss Murray took good aire to provide 
sufficient employment for all my leisure hours. There was 
always some drawing to finish, some music to copy, or some 
work to do, sufficient to incapacitate me from indulging in 
anything beyond a short walk about the grounds, however she 
or her sister might be occupied. 

One morning, having sought and waylaid Mr. Weston, they 
in high glee to give me an account of their interview. 

And he asked after you again, ” said Matilda, in spile of 
her sister s silent but imperative intimation that slie should 
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hold her tongue. “ He wondered why you were never with 
us, and thought you must have delicate health, as you came 
out so seldom.” 

“ He didn’t, Matilda—what nonsense you’re talJdngl” 

"‘Oh, Rosalie, what a liel He did, you know; and you 
said—Don’t Rosalie—Imng it!—I won’t be pinched so! And, 
Miss Grey, Rosalie told him you were quite well, but you 
were always so buried in your books that you had no pleasure 
in anything else. ’ 

“ What an idea he must have of me! ” I thought. 

“ And,” I asked, “ docs old Nancy ever inquire about me? ” 
Yes; and wc tell her you arc so fond of reading and drawing 
that you can do nothing else.” 

“That is not the case though; if you had told her I was 
so busy I could not come to see her, it would have been nearer 
the truth.” 

“ I don’t think it would,” replied Miss Murray, suddenly 
kindling up; ” I'm sure you’ve plenty of time to yourself now, 
when you have so little teaclting to do.” 

It was no use beginning to dispute with such indulged, un¬ 
reasoning creatures: so I held my peace. I was accustomed, 
now, to keeping silence when things distasteful to my ear were 
uttered; and now, too, I was used to wearing a placid smiling 
countenance when my heart was bitter within me. Only those 
who have felt the like can imagine my feelings, as I sat with 
an assumption of smiling indifference, listening to the accounts 
of those meetings and interviews with Mr. Weston, which they 
seemed to find such pleasure in describing to me; and hearing 
tilings a.sserlcd of him which, from the character of the man, 

I knew to be exaggerations and perversions of the truth, if not 
entirely false—things derogatory to him and flattering to them, 
especially to Miss Murray—which I burned to contradict, or, 
at least, to show my doubts about, but dared not; lest, in 
expressing my disbebef, I should display my uitcrest too. Other 
things I heard, wliich I felt or feared were indeed too true: but 
I must still conceal my an.xicty respecting him, my indignation 
against them, beneath a careless aspect; others, again, mere 
hints of something said or done, which I longed to hear more 
of, but could not venture to inquire. So passed the weary time. 

1 could not even comfort myself with saying, “ She will soon 
be married; and then there may be hope.” 

Soon after her marriage the holidays would come; and when 
I returned from home, most likely, Mr. Weston would be gone, 
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for I was toJd that he and the Rector could not agree (the 
Rectors fault, of course), and he was about to remove to 
another place. 

No—besides my hope in God, my only consolation was in 
thinking that, though he knew it not, I was more worthy of his 
love than Rosalie Murray, charming and engaging as she was; 
for I could appreciate his excellence, which she could not: I 
would devote my life to the promotion of his happiness; she 
would destroy his happiness for the momentary gratification of 
her own vanity. Oh, if he could but know the difference! ” 
I would earnestly exclaim. “ But no! I would not have him 
see my heart: yet, if he could but know her liollowncss, her 
worthless, heartless frivolity, he would then be safe, and J should 
be —almost happy, though I might never see him more! ” 

1 fear, by this time, the reader is well-nigh disgusted with the 
folly and weakness I have so freely laid before him. I never 
disclosed it then, and would not have done so had my own sister 
or my mother been with me in the house. I was a close and 
resolute dissembler—in this one case at least. My prayers, my 
tears, my wishes, fears, and lamentations, were witnessed !>y 
myself and Heaven alone. 

When we are harrassed by sorrows or anxieties, or long op¬ 
pressed by any powerful feelings which we must keep to our¬ 
selves, for which we can obtain and seek no sympathy from any 
living creature, and which yet we cannot or will not wholly 
crush, we often naturally seek relief in poetry—and often find 
It, too—whether in the effusions of others, which seem to 
harmonise with our existing case, or in our own attempts to 
give utterance to those thoughts and feelings in strains less 
musical, perchance, but more appropriate, and therefore more 
penetrating and sympathetic, and, for the time, more soothing, 
or more powerful to rouse and to unburden the oppressed and 
swollen heart. Before this time, at Wellwood House and hero, 
when suffering from home-sick melancholv, I had sought relief 
twice or thrice at this secret source of consolation: and now 
I flew to it again, with greater avidity than ever, because I 
to ne^ it more. I still j>rescrvc those relics of p.i''l 
sufferings and experience, like pillars of witness set up in travel¬ 
ling through the vale of life, to mark particular orcurrences. 
The footsteps arc obliterated now; the face of the country may 
be changed; but the pillar is still there, to remind me how .all 
things were when it was reared. Lest the reader sliould be curious 
to see any of these effusions, I will favour him with one short 
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specimen: cold and lan^id as the lines may seem, it was almost 
a passion of grief to which they owed their being. 

Oh, they have robbed me of the ho'>e 
My spirit heM so dear; 

They will not let me bear that voice 
My sold delights to hear. 

They will not let me see that face 
1 so delight to see; 

An<l they have taken all thy smiles, 

And ail thy love from me. 

Well, let them scire on all they can;— 

One treasure still is mine,— 

A heart that loves to think on thee. 

And feels the worth of thioc. 

Yes, at least, they could not deprive me of that: I could 
think of him day and night; and I could feel that he was 
worthy to be thought of. Nobody knew him as I did; nobody 
could appreciate him as I did; nobody could love him as I— 
could, if I might: but there was the evil. What business had 
I to think so much of one that never thought of me? Was it 
not foolish? was it not wrong? Yet, if I found such deep 
delight in thinking of liim, and if I kept those thoughts to 
myself, and troubled no one else with them, where was the 
harm of it? I would ask myself. And such reasoning prevented 
me from making any suHicient effort to shake off my fetters. 

IJut, if those thoughts brought delight, it was a painful, 
troubled pleasure, too near akin to anguish; and one that did 
me more injur>' than I was aware of. It was an indulgence 
that a person of more wisdom or more experience would doubt¬ 
less have denied herself. And yet, how dreary to turn my eyes 
from the contemplation of that bright object and force them 
to dwell on the dull, grey, desolate prospect around: the joyless, 
hopeless, solitary path that lay before me. It was wrong to be 
so joyless, so desponding; I should have made God my friend, 
and to do His will the pleasure and the business of my life; but 
faith was weak, and passion was too strong. 

In this time of trouble I had two other causes of affliction. 
The first may seem a trifle, but it cost me many a tear: Snap, 
my little dumi), rough-visaged, but bright-eyed, warm-hearted 
companion, the only'thing I had to love me, was taken away, 
and delivered over to the tender mercies of the village rat¬ 
catcher, a man notorious for his brutal treatment of his canine 
slaves. The other was serious enough: my letters from home 
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gave intimation that my father’s health was woi'se. No boding 
fears were expressed, but I was grown timid and despondent, 
and could not help fearing that some dreadful calamity awaited 
us there. I seemed to see the black clouds gathering round my 
native lulls, and to hear the angry muttering of a storm that was 
about to burst and desolate our hearth. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

MIRTH AND MOURNING 

The ist of June arrived at last: and Rosalie Murray was 
transmuted into Lady Ashby. Most splendidly beautiful she 
looked in her bridal costume. Upon her return from church, 
after the ceremony, she came flying into the schoolroom, flushed 
with excitement, and laughing, half in mirth and half in reckless 
desperation, as it seemed to me. 

“ Now, Miss Grey, Tm Lady Ashby! *’ she exclaimed. “ It’s 
done, my fate is sealed: there’s no drawing back now. I m 
come to receive your congratulations and bid you good-bye; 
and then I’m of! for Paris, Rome, Naples, Switzerland, London 
—oh, dear! what a deal I shall see and hear before I come back 
again. But don't forget me: I shan't forget you, though Tyc 
been a naughty girl. Come, why don't you congratulate me? ” 

“ I cannot congratulate you,” I replied, “ till I know whether 
this change is really for the better: but I sincerely hope it is; 
and I wish you true happiness and the best of blessings.” 

” Well, good-bye, the carriage is waiting, and they’re calling 
me.” 

She gave me a hasty kiss, and was hurrying away: but, 
suddenly returning, embraced me with more affection than 1 
thought her capable of evincing, and departed with tears in her 
eyes. Poor girl! I really loved her then; and forgave her from 
my heart all the injury she had <lonc me—and others also: she 
had not half known it, I was sure; and I prayed God to pardon 
her too. 

During the remainder of that day of festal sadness I w'as left 
to my own devices. Being too much unhinged for any steady 
occupation, I wandered about with a book in my hand for 
several hours, more thinking than reading, for I had many 
things to think about. In the evening I made use of my liberty 
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to go and see my old friend Nancy once again; to apologise for 
my long absence (which must have seemed so neglectful and 
unkind) by telling her how busy I had been; and to talk, or 
read, or work for her, whichever might be most acceptable, and 
also, of course, to tell her the news of this important day: and 
perhaps to obtain a little information from her in return, respect¬ 
ing Mr. Weston s expected departure. But of this she seemed to 
know nothing, and I hoped, as she did, that it was all a false 
report. She was very glad to see me; but, happily, her eyes 
were now so nearly well that she was almost independent of my 
services. She was deeply interested in the wedding; but while 
I amused her with the details of the festive day, the splendours 
of the bridal party and of the bride herself, she often sighed and 
shook her head, and wished good might come of it; she seemed, 
like me, to regard it rather as a theme for sorrow than rejoicing. 
I sat a long lime talking to her about that and other things— 
but tio ofif came. 

Shall I confess that I sometimes looked towards the door with 
a half-expectant wish to see it open and give entrance to Mr. 
Weston, as had happened once before? and that, returning 
through the lanes and fields, I ofun paused to look round me, 
nnd walked more slowly than was at all necessary—for, though 
a fine evening, it was not a hot one—and, finally, felt a sense of 
emptiness and disappointment at liaving reached the house 
without meeting or even catching a distant glimpse of any one, 
except a few labourers returning from their work? 

Sunday, however, was approaching: I should see him then; 
for now- that Miss Murray was gone, I could have my old corner 
again. I should see him, and by look, speech, and manner I 
nTi'.iht judge whctlier the circumstances of her marriage had 
very much afilictcd him. Happily, I could perceive no shadow of 
a difference: he wore the same aspect as he had worn two 
months ago—voice, look, manner, all alike unchanged: there 
was the same keen-sighted, unclouded t^thfulness in his 
discourse, the same forcible clearness in his style, the same 
earnest simplicity in all he said and did, that made itself not 
marked by the eye and car, but felt upon the hearts of his 
audience. 

I walked home with Miss Matilda; but he did not join us. 
Matilda was now sadly at a loss for amusement, and woefully 
in w-ant of a companion: her brothers at school, her sister 
married and gone, she too young to be admitted into society; 
(or wliich, from Rosalie’s example, she wtis in some degree 
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beginning to acquire a taste—a taste at least for the company 
of certain chisses of gentlemen; at this dull time of year—no 
hunting going on, no shooting even—for, though she might not 
join in that, it was som<tking to see her father or the gamekeeper 
go out with the do^, and to talk with them on their return 
about the different birds they had ba^ed. Now, also, she was 
denied the solace which the companionsliip of the coachmiin, 
grooms, horses, greyhounds, and pointers might have afforded; 
for her mother having, notwithstanding the disadvantages of a 
country life, so satisfactorily disposed of her elder daughter, 
the pride of her heart, had begun seriously to turn her attention 
to the younger; and, being truly alarmed at the rougliness of 
her manners, and thinking it high time to work a reform, had 
been roused at length to exert her authority, and prohibited 
entirely the yards, stables, kennels, and coach-house. Of 
course, she was not implicitly obeyed; but, indulgent as she 
had hitherto been, when once her spirit was roused, her temper 
was not so gentle as she required that of her governesses to be, 
and her will was not to be thwarted with impunity. After 
many a scene of contention between mother and daughter, 
many a violent outbreak which I was ashamed to witness, in 
which the father’s authority was often called in to confirm with 
oaths and threats the mother’s slighted prohibitions—for even 
he could see that “ Tilly, though she would have made a fine 
lad, was not quite what a young lady ought to be ”—Matilda 
at length found that her easiest plan was to keep clear of the 
forbidden regions; unless she could now and then steal a visit 
without her watchful mothers knowledge. 

Amid all tliis, let it not be imagined that I escaped without 
many a reprimand and many an implied reproach, that lost 
none of its sting from not being openly worded; but rather 
wounded the more deeply, because, from that very reason, it 
seemed to preclude self-defence. Frequently I was told to amuse 
Miss Matilda with other things, and to remtttd her of her mother s 
precepts and prohibitions. I did so to the best of my power; 
but she would not be amused against her will, and could 
not against her taste; and though I went beyond mere 
reminding, such gentle remonstrances as 1 could use were 
utterly ineffectual. 

Dear Miss Grey! it is the strangest thing. I sujipose you 
can t help it, if it s not in your nature—but I wander you can t 
win the confidence of that girl, and make your society at least 
as agreeable to her as tliat of Robert or Joseph! ” 
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“ They can talk the best about the things in which she is 
most interested/* I replied. 

“ Well! that is a strange confession, kMoever, to come from 
her governess I Who is to form a young lady’s tastes, I wonder, 
if the governess doesn't do it? I have know governesses who 
have so completely identified themselves with the reputation 
of their young ladies for elegance and propriety in mind and 
manners that they would blush to speak a word gainst them; 
and to hear the slightest blame imputed to their pupils was 
worse than to be censured in their own persons—and I really 
think it very natural, for my part.” 

“ Do you, ma’am? ’* 

" Yes, of course: the young lady’s proficiency and elegance 
is of more consequence to the governess than her own, as well 
as to the world. If she wishes to prosper in her vocation she 
must devote aill her energies to her business: all her ideas and 
all her ambition will tend to the accomplishment of that one 
object. When we wish to decide upon the merits of a governess, 
we naturally look at the young ladies she professes to have 
educated, and judge accordingly. The judicious governess knows 
this: she knows that, while she lives in obscurity herself, her 
pupil’s virtues and defects will be open to every eye; and that, 
unless she loses sight of herself in their cultivation, she need 
not hope for success. You see, Miss Grey, it is just the same 
as any other trade or profession: they that wish to prosper 
must devote themselves body and soul to their calling; and if 
they begin to yield to indolence or self-indulgence they arc 
speedily distanced by wiser competitors: there is little to choose 
between a person that ruins her pupils by neglect, and one that 
corrupts them by her example. You wUl excuse my dropping 
these little hints; you know it is all for your own good. Many 
ladies would speak to you much more strongly; and many 
would not trouble themselves to speak at all, but quietly look 
out for a substitute. That, of course, would be the easiest 
plan- but I know the advantages of a place like this to a 
person in your situation; and I have no desire to part wnth you, 
as I am sure you would do very well if you will only think 
of these things and try to exert yourself a little more: then, 
I am convinced, you would soon acquire that delicate tact 
which alone is wanting to give you a proper influence over the 


mind of your pupil.’* , , / n t 

1 was about to give the lady some idea of the fallacy ol 

her expectations; but she sailed away as soon as she had 
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concluded her speech, iiaving said what she wislied, it was 
no part of her plan to await my answer: it was my business 
to hear, and not to speak. 

However, as I have said, Matilda at length yielded in some 
degree to her mother’s authority (pity it had not been exerted 
before); and being thus deprived of almost every source of 
amusement, there was nothing for it but to take long rides 
with the groom and long walks with the governess, and to 
visit the cottages and farmhouses on her father s estate, to kill 
time in chatting with the old men and women that inhabited 
them. In one of these walks, it was our chance to meet Mr. 
Weston. This w'as what I had long desired; but now, for a 
moment, I wished either he or I were away: I felt my heart 
tlirob so violently that I dreaded lest some outward signs 
of emotion should appear; but I think he hardly glanced 
at me, and I was soon calm enough. After a brief saluta¬ 
tion to both, he asked Matilda if she had lately heard from 
her sister. 

“ Yes,” replied she. “ She was at Paris when she wrote, 
and very well, and very happy.” 

She spoke the last word emphatically, and with a glance 
impertinently sly. He did not seem to notice it, but replied, 
witii equal emphasis, and very seriously— 

“ I hope she will continue to be so.” 

“Do you think it likely?” I ventured to inquire: for 
^^atilda had started off in pursuit of her dog, that was chasing 
a leveret. 

“ I cannot tell,” replied he. “ Sir Thomas may be a better 
man than I suppose; but, from all I have heard and seen, it 
seems a pity that one so young, and gay, and—and ifiteresUng, 
to express many things by one word—whose greatest, if not her 
only fault, appears to be thoughtlessness—no trifling fault to 
be sure, since it renders the possessor liable to almost every 
other, and exposes him to so many temptations: but it seems 
a pity that she should be thrown away on such a man. It was 
her mother's wish, I suppose? ” 

” Yes; and her own too, I think, for she always laughed at 
my attempts to dissuade her from the step." 

" You did attempt it? Then, at least, you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that it is no fault of yours if any 
harm should come of it. .Ys for Mrs. Mur^aJ,/i:^^o^'>^lmow 
how she can justify her conduct: ' 

tance with her, I'd ask her." ^ ■ ’ 

4 N 
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“ It seems unnatural: but some people think rank and 
wealth the chief good; and, if they can secure that for their 
children, they think they have done their duty.” 

“ True! but is it not strange that persons of experience, who 
have been married themselves, should judge so falsely?” 

Matilda now came panting back, with the lacerated body of 
the >*oung hare in her hand. 

” Was it your intention to kill that hare, or to save it, 
Miss Murray?” asked Mr. Weston, apparently puzzled at her 
gleeful countenance. 

” I pretended to want to save it,” she answered, honestly 
enough, “as it was so glaringly out of season; but I w.^s 
better pleased to see it killed. However, you can both witness 
that I couldn't help it: Prince was determined to have her; 
and he clutched her by the back, and killed her in a minute! 
Wasn’t it a noble chase? ” 

'• \'ery! for a young lady after a leveret.” 

There was a quiet sarcasm in the tone of his reply which was 
not lost upon her; she shrugged her shoulders, and, turning 
away with a significant “ Humph! ” asked me how I had enjoyed 
the fun. I replied that I saw no fun in the matter; but admitted 
that I had not observed the transaction very narrowly, 

“ Didn’t you sec how it doubled—just like an old hare? and 
didn't you hear it scream? ” 

“ I’m happy to say I did not.” 

” It cried out just like a child.” 

“ Poor little thing! What will you do with it? ” 

" Come along—I shall leave it in the first house we come to. 
I don’t w'ant to take it home, for fear papa should scold me for 
letting the dof» kill it.’’ 

Mr. Weston was now gone, and we too went on our way; 
but as we returned, after having defxisitcd the hare in a farm¬ 
house, and demolished some spico-cake and currant wine in 
cx( hangc, wc met him returning also from the execution of his 
mission^ whatever it might be. He carried in his hand a duster 
of beautiful bluebells which he offered to me; observing, with 
a smile, that though he had seen so little of me for the last two 
months, he had not forgotten that bluebells were numbered 
among my favourite flowers. It was done as a simple act of 
goodwill, without compliment or remarkable courtesy, or 
any look that could be construed into “ reverential, tender 
adoration ” {vide Rosalie Murray); but still, it was something 
to find my unimportant saying so well remembered: it was 
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something that he had noticed so accurately the time I had 
ceased to be visible. 

“ 1 n-as told,” said he, “ that you were a perfect boolcworm. 
Miss Grey: so completely absorbed in your studies that you 
were lost to every other pleasure.” 

“ Yes, and it’s quite true! ” cried Matilda. 

” No, Mr. Weston; don't believe it: it's a scandalous libel. 
These young ladies are too fond of making random assertions 
at the expense of their friends; and you ought to be careful 
how you listen to them.” 

” I hope this assertion is groundless, at any rate.” 

” Why? Do you particularly object to ladies studying? ” 

No; but I object to any one so devoting himself or herself 
to study as to lose sight of everything else. Except under 
peculiar circumstances, I consider very close and constant 
study as a wa.ste of time, and an injury to the mind as well 
as the body.” 

” Well, I have neither the time nor the inclination for such 
transgressions.” 

We parted again. 

Well! what is there remarkable in all this? Why have I 
recorded it? Because, reader, it was important enough to give 
me a cheerful evening, a night of pleasing dreams, and a morning 
of felicitous hopes. Shallow-brained cheerfulness, foolish dreams, 
unfounded hopes, you will say; and I will not venture to deny 
it: suspicions to that c0ect arose too frequently in my own 
mind. But our wishes are like tinder: the Hint and steel of 
circumstances are continually striking out sparks, which vanish 
immediately, unless they chance to fall upon the tinder of our 
wishes; then they instantly ignite, and the flame of hope is 
kindled in a moment. 

But alas! that very morning, my flickering flame of hope was 
dismally quenched by a letter from my mother, which spoke so 
seriously of my father's increasing illness that I feared there was 
little or no cliancc of his recovery; and, close at hand as the 
holidays were, I almost trembled lest they should come too late 
for me to meet him in this world. Two days after, a letter from 
Mary told me his life was despaired of, and his end seemed 
fast approaching. Then, immediately, I sought permission to 
anticipate the vacation, and go without delay. Mrs. .Murray 
stared, and wondered at the unwonted energy and boldness 
with wliich I urged the request, and thought tfiere was no occa¬ 
sion to hurry; but finally gave me leave: stating, howev'er. 
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that there was “ no need to be in such agitation about tlie 
matter—it might prove a false alarm after all; and if not— 
why, it was only in the common course of nature: we must all 
die some time; and I was not to suppose myself the only 
afflicted person in the world”; and concluded with saying I 

might have the phaeton to take me to O-. “ And instead of 

repining. Miss Grey, be thankful for the privileges you enjoy, 
fhere's many a poor clergyman whose family would be plunged 
into ruin by the event of his death; but you, you see, have 
influential friends ready to continue their patronage, and to 
show you every consideration.” 

I thanked her for her ** consideration,” and flew to my room 
to make some hurried preparations for my departure. My 
bonnet and shawl being on, and a few things hastily crammed 
into my largest trunk, I descended. But I might have done the 
work more leisurely, for no one else was in a hurry; and I had 
still a considerable time to wait for the phaeton. At length it 
came to the door, and I was off: but, oh, what a dreary journey 
was that! how utterly different from my former passages home¬ 
wards • Being too late for the last coach to-, I had to hire 

a cab for ten miles, and then a car to take me over the rugged 
hills. It was half-past ten before I reached home. They were 
not in bed. 

My mother and sister both met me in the passage—sad— 
silent—pale! I was so much shocked and terror-stricken that 
I could not speak, to ask the information I so much longed yet 
dreaded to obtain. 

‘ Agnes!” said my mother, struggling to repress some 
strong emotion. 

“ Oh, Agnes! ” cried Mary, and hurst into tears. 

“ How is he? ” I asked, gasping for the answer. 

•Dead!” 

It was the reply I had anticipated: but the shock seemed 
none the less tremendous. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

THE l ETTER 

My father's mortal remains had been consigned to the tomb; 
and we, with sad faces and sombre garments, sat lingering over 
the frugal breakfast-table, revolving plans for our future life. 
Mv mother s strong mind had not given way beneath even this 
affliction: her spirit, though crushed, was not broken. .Mary s 
wish was that I should go back to Horton Lodge, and tliat our 
mother should come and live with her and Mr. Richardson at 
the vicarage: she affirmed that he wished it no less than herself 
and that such an arrangement could not fail to benefit all parties; 
for my mother’s society and e.xperience would be of inestimable 
value to them, and they would do all they could to make her 
happy. Hut no arguments or entreaties could prevail* my 
mother was determined not to go. Not that she questioned 
for a moment, the kind wishes and intentions of her daughter; 
but she amrmed that so long as God spared her health and 
Strength, she would make use of them to earn her own livelihood, 
and be chargeable to no one; whether her dependence would be 
felt as a burden or not. If she could afford to reside as a lod-er 
vicarage, she would choose that house before all others 
as the place of her abode; but not being so circumstanced 
she would never come under its roof, except as an occasional 
visitor: unless sickness or calmity should render her assistance 
really needful, or until age or infirmity made her incapable of 
maintaining herself. 

No, Mary,” said she, “ if Richardson and you have anythin'^ 
to spare, you must lay it aside for your family; and Agnes and 
I must gather honey for ourselves. Thanks to my havinc had 
t^ughters to educate, I have not forgotten mv accompli>hrncni?. 
Ood willing, I will check this vain repining,”—she said, while 
the tears coursed one another down her cheeks in spite of her 
efforts; but she wiped them away, and resolutely shaking 
back her head, continued, ” I will exert myself, and look out for 
a small house, commodiously situated in some populous but 
Healthy distnct, where we will take a few young ladies to board 
an educate if wc can get them—and as manv day-pupils 
as wil. come, or as we can manage to instruct. Your father s 
relations and old friends will be able to send us some punils. 
or to assist us with their recommendations, no doubt: I shall 
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not apply to my own. What say you to it, Agnes? will you be 
willing to leave your present situation and try? ” 

“ Quite willing, mamma: and the money I have saved will 
do to furnish the house. It shall be taken from the bank directly.” 

“ When it is wanted: we must get the house, and settle on 
preliminaries first.” 

Mary offered to lend the little she possessed; but my mother 
declined it, saying that we must begin on an economical plan; 
and she hoped that the whole or part of mine, added to what we 
could get by the sale of the furniture, and wfhot little our dear 
papa had contrived to lay aside for her since the debts were paid, 
would be sufficient to last us till Christmas; when, it was hoped, 
something w'ould accrue from our united labours. It \vas finally 
settled that this should be our plan; and that inquiries and 
preparations should immediately be set on foot; and while 
my mother busied herself w ith these, I should return to Horton 
Lod"e at the close of my four weeks' vacation, and give notice 
for my final departure when things were in train for the speedy 
commencement of our school. 

We were discussing these affairs on the morning I have men¬ 
tioned, about a fortnight after my father s death, when a letter 
was brought in for my mother, on beholding which the colour 
mounted to her face—lately pale enough with anxious watchings 
and excessive sorrow. “ From my father! ” murmured she, as 
she hastily tore off the cover. It was many years since she Imd 
heard from any of her own relations before. Natunilly wondering 
what the letter might contain, I watched her countenance while 
she read it. and was somewhat surprised to see her bite her lip 
and knit her brows as if in anger. When she had done, she 
somewhat irreverently cast it on the table, saying a 

scornful smile— 

“ Your gnindpapa has been so kind as to wTite to me. He 
savs he has no doubt I have long repented of my ‘ unfortunate 
marriage,’ and if I will only acknowledge this, and confess I was 
wrong in nezlecting his advice, and that 1 have justly suffered 
for itthe will make a lady of me once again—if that be possible 
after my long degradation—and remember my girk in his w'ill. 
Get my desk, Agnes, and send these things away: I will answer 
the letter directly. But first, as I may be depriving you both of 
a legacy, it is )ust that I should tell you what I mean to say. 
*1 shall say that he is mistaken in supposing that I can regret 
the birth of mv daughters (who have been the pride of my hfe, 
and arc likely to be the comfort of my old age), or the thirty 
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y^s I have passed in the company of my best and dearest 
friend; tJiat, had our misfortunes been three times as great as 
they were (unle^ they had been of my bringing on), I should 
Still the more rejoice to have shared them with your father and 
administered what consolation I was able; and, had his suffer- 
mgs m illness been ten times what they were, I could not regret 
having watched over ^d laboured to "relieve them; that, if he 
Imd married a richer wife, misfortunes and trials would no doubt 
have come upon him still; while I am egotist enough to imagine 
that no other woman could have cheered him through thern so 
weU: not that I am superior to the rest, but I was made for him, 
and he for me; and I can no more repent the hours, days years 
of happiness we have spent together, and which neither could 
have had without the other, than I can the privilege of having 
been nurse m sickness, and his comfort in affliction. 

Will this do, children ?^-or shall I say we are all very sorry 
for what has liappened during the hist thirty years, and my 
daughters wish they had never been bom; but since they have 
had that misfortune, they will be thankful for any trifle their 
grandpapa will be kind enough to bestow?’* 

Of course, we both applauded our mother’s resolution • Mary 
cleared away the breakfast things; I brought the desk; the 
letter was quickly written and despatched; and, from that 
day, we heard no more of our grandfather, tUl wc saw his 
death ^nounced in the newspaper a considerable time after 
—all his worldly possessions, of course, being left to our 
wealthy unknown cousins. 


CHAPTER XX 

THE FAREWELL 

A HOUSE m A-, the fashionable watering-place, was hired 

lor our seminary; and a promise of two or tliree pupils was 
obUined to commence with. I returned to Horton Lodge about 
the middle of July, leaving my mother to conclude the bargain 
for the house, to obtam more pupils, to sell off the furniture of 
our old abode, and to fit out the new one. 

♦k}- because they have no leisure to mourn 

their departed relatives, and necessity obliges tliem to labour 
tJirough their severest afflictions: but is not active employment 
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the best remedy for ovenvhelming sorrow—the surest antidote 
for despair? It may be a rough comforter: it may seem hard 
to be harassed with the cares of life when we have no relish for 
its enjoyments; to be goaded to labour when the heart is ready 
to break, and the vexed spirit implores for rest only to weep 
in silence; but is not labour better than the rest we covet? 
and are not those petty, tormenting cares less hurtful than 
a continual brooding over the great affliction that oppresses 
us? Besides, we cannot have cares, and anxieties, and toil, 
without hope—if it be but the hope of fulfilling our joyless 
task, accomplishing some needful project, or escaping some 
further annoyance. At any rate, I was glad my mother had 
so much employment for every faculty of her action-loving 
frame. Our kind neighbours lamented that she, once so exalted 
in wealth and station, should be reduced to such extremity in 
her time of sorrow; but I am persuaded that she would have 
suffered thrice as much had she been left in affluence, with 
lil>erty to remain in that house, the scene of her early happiness 
and late affliction, and no stern necessity to prevent her from 
incessantly brooding over and lamenting her bereavement. 

I will not dilate upon the feelings with which I left the old 
house, the well-known garden, the little village church—then 
doubly dear to me, because my father, who for thirty years 
had taught and prayed within its walls, lay slumbering now 
beneath Its flags—and the old bare hills, delightful in their very 
desolation, with the narrow vales between, smiling in green 
wood and sparkling water—the house where I was born, the 
scene of all my early associations, the place where throughout 
life my earthly affections had been centred;—and left them to 
return no more! True, I was going back to Horton Lodge, 
where amid many evils, one source of pleasure yet remained; 
but it’was pleasure mingled with excessive pain; and my stay, 
alas' was limited to six weeks. And even of that precious time, 
day after day slipped by and I did not see him: c.xccpt at church, 
I never saw him for a fortnight after my return. It seemed 
a Ion" lime to me: and, as I was often out with my rambling 
nupif of course hopes would keep rising, and disappointments 
would ensue; and then I would say to my own heart, “Here 
is a convincing proof—if you would but have the sense to see it, 
or the candour to acknowledge it—that he does not care for you. 
If he only thought halj as much about you as you do about him, 
he would have contrived to meet you many times ere this: 
you must know that, by consulting your own feelings. Ihere- 
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fore, have done with this nonsense: you have no ground for 
hope: dismiss, at once, these hurtful thoughts and foolish 
wishes from your mind, and turn to your own duty, and the 
dull blank life that lies before you. You might have known 
such happiness was not for you.” 

But I saw him at last. He came suddenly upon me as I was 
crossing a field in returning from a visit to Nancy Brown, which 
I had taken the opportunity of paying W'hile Matilda JIurray 
was riding her matchless marc. He must liave heard of the 
heav>’ loss I liad sustained: he expressed no sympathy, offered 

no condolence: but almost the first words he uttered were_ 

“How is your mother?” And this was no matter-of-course 
question, for I never told him that I had a mother: he must 
have learned the fact from others, if he knew it at all; and, 
besides, there was sincere goodwill, and even deep, touching* 
unobtrusive sympathy in the tone and manner of the inquiry. 
I thanked him with due civility, and told him she was as well 
as could be expected. “What wiW she do? ’ was the next 
question. Many would have deemed it an impertinent one, and 
given an evasive reply; but such an idea never entered my 
head, and I gave a brief but plain statement of mother s 
plans and prospects. 

“ Then you will leave this place shortly? ” said he. 

“ Yes, in a month.” 

He paused a minute, as if in thought. When he spoke again, 
I hoped it would be to express his concern at my departure; 
but it was only to say—“ I should think you will be willing 
enough to go? ” 

“ Ves—for some things,” I replied. 

“ For some things only—I wonder what should make you 
regret it!” ^ 

I was annoyed at this in some degree; because it embarrassed 
me: I had only one reason for regretting it; and that was a 
profound secret, which he liad no business to trouble me about. 

‘ Why,” said I—“ why should you suppose that I dislike 
the place?” 

“ You told me so yourself,” was the decisive reply. “ You 
said, at least, tliat you could not live contentedly without a 
friend; and that you had no friend here, and no possibility of 
making one—and l)csides, I know you must dislike it.” 

But if you remember rightly, I said, or meant to say, I 
could not live contentedly without a friend in the world: I was 
not so unreasonable as to require one always near me. I think 
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I could be happy in a house full of enemies, if”-but no, that 

sentence must not be continued—I paused, and hastily added— 
“ And besides, we cannot well leave a place where we liave lived 
for two or three years without some feeling of regret.” 

“ Will you regret to part with Miss Murray, your sole 
remaining pupil and companion? ” 

“ I dare say I shall in some degree: it was not without 
sorrow I parted with her sister.” 

“ I can imagine that.” 

Well, Miss Matilda is quite as good—better, in one respect.” 

‘‘What is that?” 

“ She's honest.” 

” And the other is not? ” 

“ I should not call her d/Vhonest; but it must be confessed 
she's a little artful.” 

“ Artftd is she?—I saw she was giddy and vain—and now,” 
he added, after a pause, ” I can well believe she was artful 
too; but so excessively so as to assume an aspect of extreme 
simplicity and unguarded openness. Yes,” continued he mus¬ 
ingly, ‘‘ that accounts for some little things that puzzled me 
a trifle before.” 

After that, he turned the conversation to more general 
subjects. He did not leave me till we had nearly reached the 
park gates: he had certainly stepped a little out of his way 
to accompany me so far, for he now went back and disappeared 
down Moss Lane, the entrance of which we bad passed some 
time before. Assuredly I did not regret this circumstance: if 
sorrow had any place in my heart, it was that he was gone at 
last—that he was no longer walking by my side, and that that 
short inters al of delightful intercourse was at an end. He had 
not breathed a word of love, or dropped one hint of tenderness 
or affection, and yet I had been supremely happy. To be near 
him, to hear him talk as he did talk; and to feel that he thought 
me worthy to be so spoken to—capable of understanding and 
duly appreciating such discourse—was enough. 

” Yes, Ktlward Weston, I could indeed be happy in a house 
full of enemies, if I had but one friend, who truly, deeply, and 
faithfully loved me; and if tliat friend were you—though we 
might be far apart—seldom to hear from each other, still more 
seldom to meet—though toil, and trouble, and vexation might 
surround me, still—it would be too much happiness for me to 
dream of I Yet w ho can tell/’ said I within myself, as I pro¬ 
ceeded up the park—“ who can tell what this one month may 
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bring forth? I have lived nearly thrce-and-twenty years, and 
I have suffered much, and tasted little pleasure yet: is it likely 
my life all through will be so clouded? Is it not possible that 
God may hear my prayers, disperse these gloomy shadows, and 
grant me some beams of heaven’s sunshine yet! Will He entirely 
deny to me those blessings which are so freely given to others, 
who neither ask them nor acknowledge them svhen received? 
May I not still hope and t^st? ” I did hope and trust for a 
while: but, alas, alas! the time ebbed away: one w’eek follow’cd 
another, and, excepting one distant glimpse and two transient 
meetings—during which scarcely anything was said—while I 
was walking with Miss Matilda, I saw nothing of liim: except, 
of course, at church. 

And now the last Sunday was come, and the last service. 
I was often on the point of melting into tears during the sermon 
—the last I was to hear from him: the best I should hear from 
any one, I was well assured. It was over—the con«gregation 
were departing; and I must follow. I had then seen him. and 
heard his voice, too. probably for the last time. In the church¬ 
yard, Matilda was pounced upon by the two Misses Green. 
They had many inquiries to make about her sister, and I know 
not what besides. I only wished they would have done, that 
we might hasten back to Horton Lodge: I longed to seek the 
retirement of my own room, or some sequestered nook in the 
grounds, that I might deliver myself up to my feelings—to 
weep my last farewell, and lament my false hopes and vain 
delusions. Only this once, and then adieu to fruitless dreaming 
—thenceforth, only sober, solid, sad reality should occupy my 
mind. But while I thus resolved, a low voice close beside me 
said—“ I suppose you are going this week. Miss Grey? “ Yes,” 
I replied. I was very much startled: and had I been at all 
hysterically inclined, I certainly should have committed myself 
in some way then. Thank God, I was not. 

Well, said .Mr. Weston, “ I want to bid you good-bye—it 
is not likely I shall sec you again before you go.” 

Good-bye, Mr, Weston,” I said. Oh, how I struggled to 
say it calmly! I gave him my hand. He retained it a few 
seconds in his. 

“ It is possible we may meet again,” said he; “ will it be of 
any consequence to you whether we do or not? ” 

” Yes, I should be very glad to sec you again.” 

^ I could say no less. He kindly pressed my hand, and went. 
Now I was happy again—though more inclined to burst into 
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tears than ever. If I had been forced to speak at that moment, 
a succession of sobs would have inevitably ensued; and as it 
was, I could not keep the water out of my eyes. I walked along 
with Miss Murray, turning aside my face, and neglecting to 
notice several successive remarks, till she bawled out that I was 
cither deaf or stupid; and then (having recovered my self- 
possession), as one awakened from a fit of abstraction, I suddenly 
looked up and asked what she had been saying. 


CHAPTER XXI 

THE SCHOOL 

I l EFT Horton Lodge, and went to join my mother in our new 

abode at A-. I found her well in health, resigned in spirit, 

and even cheerful, though subdued and sober, in her general 
demeanour. We had only lluee boarders and half a dozen day- 
pupils to commence with; but by due care and diligence we 
hoped ere long to increase the number of both. 

I set myscU with befitting energy to discharge the duties of 
this new mode of life. I call it new, for there was, indeed, a 
considerable difference between working with my mother in a 
school of our own, and working as a hireling among strangers, 
despised and trampled upon by old and young; and for the 
first few weeks I was by no means unhappy. “ It is possible 
we may meet again,” and “ will it be of any consequence to 
you whether we do or not? ’’—those words still rang in my ear 
and rested on my heart: they were my secret solace and support. 
" I shall see him again.—He will come; or he will wTite." No 
promise, in fact, was too bright or too extravagant for Hope 
to whisper in my ear. I did not believe half of what she told 

me: I pretended to laugh at it all; but I was far more credulous 
than I myself supposed; othenvisc, why did my heart leap up 
when a knock was heard at the front door, and the maid, who 
opened it, came to tell my mother a gentleman wished to see 
her? and why was I out of humour for the rest of the day 
because it proved to be a music-master come to offer his services 
to our school? and what stopped my breath for a moment 
when the postman having brought a couple of letters, my 
mother said, ” Here, Agnes, this is for you,” and threw one 
of them to me? and what made the hot blood rush into my 
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face when I saw it was directed in a gentleman’s hand? and 
why?—oh I why did that cold, sickening sense of disappoint¬ 
ment fall upon me when I had torn open the cover and found 
it was only a letter from Mary, which, for some reason or other, 
her husband had directed for her? 

Was it then come to this—that I should be disappointed to 
receive a letter from my only sister: and because it was not 
written by a comparative stranger? Dear Mary I and she had 
written it so kindly—and thinking I should be so pleased to 
have it!—I was not worthy to read itl And I believe, in my 
indignation against myself, I should have put it aside till 1 had 
schooled myself into a better frame of mind, and was become 
more deserving of the honour and privilege of its perusal: but 
there was my mother looking on, and wishful to know what 
news it contained; so I read it and delivered it to her, and then 
went into the schoolroom to attend to the pupils: but amidst 
the cares of copies and sums, in the intervals of correcting 
errors here, and reproving derelictions of duty there, I was 
inwardly taking myself to task with far sterner severity. “ What 
a fool you must be,” said my head to my heart, or my sterner 
to my softer self;—“ how could you ever dream that he would 
write to you} What grounds have you for such a hope—or 
that he will see you, or give himself any trouble about you— 
or even think of you again? ” ” What grounds? ”—and then 
Hope set before me that last, short interview, and repeated th-j 
words I had so faithfully treasured in my memory. ” Well, and 
what was there in that?—Who ever hung his hopes upon so 
frail a twig? What w’as there in those words that any common 
acquaintance might not say to another? Of course, it was 
possible you might meet again: he might have said so if you 
had been going to New Zealand; but that did not imply any 
intention of seeing you—and then, as to the question that 
followed, any one might ask that: and how did you answer? 
Merely with a stupid, commonplace reply, such as you would 
have given to Master Murray, or any one else you bad been 
on tolerably civil terms with.’ “Hut then,” persi>U(l Hope, 
‘‘the tone and manner in which he spoke.” “Oli, that is 
nonsense! he always speaks impressively; and at that moment 
there were the Greens and Miss Matilda Murray just before, 
and other people passing by, and he was obliged to stand close 
beside you, and to speak very low, unless he wished everybody 
to hear what he said: which—though it was nothing at all 
particular—of course, he would rather not.” But then, above 
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all, that emphatic yet gentle pressure of the hand, which 
seemed to say, “ Trust me**] and many other things besides 
—too delightful, almost too flattering, to be repeated, even 
to oneself. “ Egregious folly—too absurd to require contra¬ 
diction—mere inventions of the imagination, which you ought 
to be ashamed of. If you would but consider your own unattrac¬ 
tive exterior, your unamiable reserve, your foolish diffidence— 
which must make you appear cold, dull, awkward, and perhaps 
ill-tcmp>crcd too;—if you had but rightly considered these from 
the beginning, you would never have harboured such presump¬ 
tuous thoughts; and now that you have been so foolish, pray 
repent and amend, and let us have no more of it! ** 

I cannot say that I implicitly obeyed my own injunctions: 
but such reasoning as this became more and more effective as 
time wore on, and nothing was seen or heard of Mr. Weston; 
until at last I gave up hoping, for even my heart acknowledged 
it was all in vain. But still, I would think of him; I would cherish 
his image in my mind; and treasure every word, look, and 
gesture that my memory could retain; and bro^ over his 
excellences and his peculiarities, and, in fact, all I had seen, 
heard, or imagined respecting him. 

“ Agnes, this sea air and change of scene do you no good, 
I think; I never saw you look so wretched. It must be that 
you sit too much, and allow tlic cares of the schoolroom to 
worry you. You must learn to take things easy, and to be 
more active and cheerful; you must take exercise whenever 
you can get it, and leave the most tiresome duties to me: they 
wnll only ser\’e to exercise my patience, and, perliaps, try my 
temper a little.” 

So said my mother, as we sat at work one morning during 
the Easter holidays. I assured her that my employments were 
not at all oppressive; that I was well; or, if there was any¬ 
thing amiss, it would be gone as soon as the trying months of 
spring were over: when summer came I should be as strong 
and hearty as she could wish to see me; but inwardly her 
observation startled me. I knew my strength was declining, 
my appetite had failed,and I was grown listless and desponding; 
—and if, indeed, he could never care for me, and I could never 
sec him more—if I was forbidden to minister to his happi¬ 
ness-forbidden, for ever, to taste the joys of love, to bless 
and to be blessed—then, life must be a burden, and if my 
Heavenly Father would call me away, I should be glad to rest. 
But it would not do to die and leave my mother. Selfish, 
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unworthy daughter, to forget her for a moment! Was not her 
happiness committed in a great measure to mv charge?—and 
the welfare of our young pupils too? Should I shrink from the 
work that God had set before me, because it was not fitted to 
my taste? Did not He know best what I should do, and where 
I ought to labour? and should I long to quit His service before 
I had finished my task, and expect to enter into His rest without 
having laboured to earn it? “ No; by His help I will arise and 
address myself diligently to my appointed duty. If happiness 
in this world is not for me, I will endeavour to promote the 
welfare of those around me, and my reward shall be hereafter.’" 
So said I in my heart; and from that hour I only permitted 
my thoughts to wander to Edward Weston—or at least to 
dwell upon him now and then—as a treat for rare occasions: 
and, whether it was really the approach of summer, or the 
effect of these good resolutions, or the lapse of time, or all 
together, tranquillity of mind was soon restored; and bodily 
health and vigour began likewise, slowly but surely, to return. 

Early in June I received a letter from Lady Ashby, late 
Miss Murray. She had written to me twice or thrice before, 
from the different stages of her bridal tour, always in good 
spirits, and professing to be very happy. I wondered every 
time that she had not forgotten me, in the midst of so much 
gaiety and variety of scene. At length, however, there was a 
piause; and it seemed she had forgotten me, for upwards ot 
seven months passed away and no letter. Of course, I did not 
break my heart about that, though I often wondered how she 
was getting on; and when this last epistle so unexpectedly 
arrived, I was glad enough to receive it. It w'as dated from 
Ashby Park, where she was come to settle down at last, ha\ong 
previously divided her time between the Continent and the 
metropolis. She made many apologies for having neglected me 
so long, assured me she had not forgotten me, and had often 
intended to write, &c. &c., but had always been prevented by 
something. She acknowledged that she had been living a very 
dissipated life, and I should think her very wicked and very 
thoughtless; but, notwithstanding tliat, she thought a great 
deal, and, among other things, that she should vastly like to see 
me. *• We have been several days here alrearly, ' wrote she. 

“ We have not a single friend with us, and are likely to be very 
dull. You know I never had a fancy for living with my husband 
like two turtles in a nest, were he the most delightful creature 
that ever wore a coat; so do take pity upon me and come. 
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I suppose your Midsummer holidays commence in June, the 
same as other peoples, therefore you cannot plead want of 
time; and you must and shall come—in fact, I shall die if you 
don't. I want you to visit me as a friend^ and stay a long time. 
There is nobody with me, as I told you before, but Sir Thomas 
and old Lady Ashby: but you needn’t mind them—they 11 
trouble us but little with their company. And you shall have 
a room to yourself, whenever you like to retire to it, and plenty 
of books to read when my company is not sufficiently amusing. 
I forget whether you like babies; if you do, you may have the 
pleasure of seeing mine—the most charming child in the world, 
no doubt; and all the more so, that I am not troubled with 
nursing it—I was determined I wouldn’t be bothered with that. 
Unfortunately, it is a girl, and Sir Thomas has never forgiven 
me: but, however, if you will only come, I promise you shall 
be its governess as soon as it can speak: and you shall bring 
It up in the way it should go, and make a better woman of it 
than its mamma. And you shall sec my poodle, too: a splendid 
little charmer imported from Paris: and two fine Italian 
paintings of great value—I forget the artist. Doubtless you 
will be able to discover prodigious beauties in them, which you 
must point out to me, as I only admire by hearsay; and many 
elegant curiosities besides, which I purchased at Rome and else¬ 
where; and finally, you shall see my new home—the splendid 
house and grounds 1 used to covet so greatly. Alas! how far 
the promise of anticipation exceeds the pleasure of possession! 
There’s a fine sentiment! I assure you I am becoming quite a 
grave old matron: pray come, if it be only to witness the 
wonderful change. Write by return of post, and tell me when 
your vacation commences, and say that you will come the day 
after, and stay till the day before it closes—in mercy to 

“ Yours affectionately, 

“ Rosalie Ashby.'* 

I showed this strange epistle to my motlicr, and consulted 
her on what I ought to do. She advised me to go; and I went 
—willing enough to sec Lady Ashby, and her baby too, and to 
do anything I could to benefit her by consolation or advice; 
for I imagined she must be unitappy, or she would not have 
applied to me thus—but feeling, as may readily be conceived, 
that in accepting the invitation, I made a great sacrifice for 
her. and did violence to my feeling.s in mimy ways, instead of 
being delighted with the honourable distinction of being en- 
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treated by the baronet’s lady to visit her as a friend. However, 
I determined my visit should be only for a few days at most; 
and I will not deny that I derived some consolation from the 
idea that, as Ashby Park was not very far from Horton, I might 
possibly see Mr. Weston, or, at least, hear something about him. 


CHAPTER XXII 

THE VISIT 

Ashby Pafk was certainly a very delightful residence. The 
mansion was stately without, commodious and elegant within; 
the park was spacious and beautiful, chiedy on account of its 
magnificent old trees, its stately herds of deer, its broad sheet 
of water, and the ancient woods that stretched beyond it: 
for there was no broken ground to give variety to the land¬ 
scape, and but very little of that undulating swell which adds 
so greatly to the charm of park scener>'. And so, this was the 
place Rosalie Murray had so longed to call her own, that she 
must have a share of it, on whatever terms it might be offered— 
whatever price was to be paid for the title of mistress, and 
whoever was to be her partner in the honour and bliss of such a 
possession! Well! 1 am not disposed to censure her now. 

She received me very kindly; and, though I was a poor 
clergyman’s daughter, a governess, an<i a school-mistre-ss, she 
welcomed me with unaffected pleasure to her home; and— 
what surprised me rather—took some pains to make my visit 
agreeable. I could sec, it is true, that she expected me to be 
greatly struck with the magnificence that surrounded her; and. 
1 confess, I was rather annoyed at her evident efforts to reassure 
me, and prevent me from being ovenvhelmed by so much 
grandeur—too much awed at the idea of encountering lier 
husband and mother-in-law, or too much asliamed of my own 
humble appearance. 1 was not ashamed of it at all; for, though 
plain, I had taken good care not to be shabby or mean, and 
should have been pretty considerably at my ease if my con¬ 
descending hostess had not taken such manifest pains to make 
me so; and as for the magnificence that surrounded her, nothing 
that met my eyes struck me or affected me half so much as her 
own altered appearance. Whether from the influence of fashion¬ 
able dissipation, or some other evil, a space of little more than 
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twelve months had had the effect that might be expected from 
as many years, in reducing the plumpness of her form, the 
freslmess of her complexion, the vivacity of her movements, and 
the exuberance of her spirits. 

I wished to know if she was unhappy; but I felt it was not 
my province to inquire: I might endeavour to win her confi¬ 
dence; but, if she chose to conceal her matrimonial cares from 
me, I would trouble her with no obtrusive questions. J therefore, 
at first, confined myself to a few general inquiries about her 
health and welfare, and a few commendations on the beauty 
of the park, and of the Utile girl that should have been a boy; 
a small delicate infant of seven or eight weeks old, whom its 
mother seemed to regard vsith no remarkable degree of interest 
or affection, though full as much as I expected her to show. 

Shortly after my arrival, she commissioned her maid to 
conduct me to my room and see that I had everything I w'anted: 
it was a small, unpretending, but suflficicnily comfortable 
apartment. When I descended thence—having divested myself 
of all travelling encumbrances, and arranged my toilet with 
due consideration for the feelings of my lady hostess—she 
conducted me herself to the room I was to occupy when I chose 
to be alone, or when she was engaged with visitors, or obUged 
to be with her mother-in-law, or otherwise prevented, as she 
said, from enjoying the pleasure of my society. It was a quiet, 
tidy little sitting-room; and 1 was not sorry to be provided 
with such a harbour of refuge. 

And some time,” said she, “ I will sliow you the libraiy; 
I never examined its shelves, but, I dare say, it is full of wise 
books; and you may go and burrow among them whenever you 
please. And now you shall have some tea—it will soon be 
dinner-time, hut I thoucht, as you were accustomed to dine at 
one, you would perhaps like better to have a cup of tea about 
this time, and to dine when we lunch; and then, you know, 
you can have your tea in this room, and that will save you 
from having to dine with lady Ashby and Sir Thomas: which 
would be rather awkward—at least, not awkward, but rathw 
—you kmow what I mean. 1 thought you mightn't like it 
«o well—especially as we may have other ladies and gentlemen 
to dine with us occasionally. 

‘‘Certainly, sai<l I, ” I would much rather liave it as you 
say; and, if you have no objection, I should prefer having all 
inv meals in this room.” 

Why so? ” 
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“ Because, I imagine, it would be more agreeable to Lady 
Ashby and Sir Tliomas.” 

“ Nothing of the kind.” 

” At any rate, it would be more agreeable to me.” 

She made some faint objections, but soon conceded; and I 
could see that the proposal was a considerable relief to her. 

” Now’, come into the drawing-room,” said she. “ There’s the 
dressing bell; but 1 won’t go yet: it’s no use dressing when 
there’s no one to see you; and I want to have a little discourse.” 

The drawing-room was certainly an imposing apartment, 
and very elegantly furnished; but I saw its young mistress 
glance towards me as we entered, as if to notice how 1 was 
impressed by the spectacle, and accordingly 1 determined to 
preserve an aspect of stony indifference, as if I saw nothing at 
all remarkable. But this was only for a moment: immediately 
conscience whispered, ‘‘ Why should I disappoint her to save 
my pride? No—rather let me sacrifice my pride to give her 
a little innocent gratification.” And I honestly looked round, 
and told her it was a noble room, and very tastefully furnislied. 
She said little, but I saw she was pleased. 

She showed me her fat French poodle, that lay curled up on 
a silk cushion, and the two fine Italian paintings: which, how¬ 
ever, she would not give me time to examine, but, saying I 
must look at them some other day, insisted upon my admiring 
the little jewelled watch she had purchased in Geneva; and 
then she took me round the room to point out sundry articles 
of verUi she had brought from Italy: an elegant little timepiece, 
and several busts, small uraceful figures, and vases, all beautifully 
carved in white marble. She spoke of these with animation, and 
heard my admiring comments with a smile of pleasure: tliat 
soon, however, vanished, and was followed by a melancholy 
sigh; as if in consideration of the insufiiciency of all such 
baubles to the happiness of the human he;irt, and their woeful 
inability to supply its insatiate demands. 

Then, stretching herself upon a couch, she motioned me to 
a capacious easy-chair that stood opposite—not before the fire, 
but before a w-ide open window; for it was summer, be it 
remembered; a sweet, warm evening in the latter half of June. 
I sat for a moment in silence, enjoying the still, pure air, and the 
deli;'ht{ul prospect of the park that lay before me, rich in 
verdure and foliage, and basking in yellow sunshine, relieved 
by the long shadow s of declinin'.: day. But I must take advantage 
of this pause: 1 had inquiries to make, and, like the substance 
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of a lady’s postscript, the most important must come last. 
So I began with asking after Mr. and Mrs. Murray, and Miss 
Matilda and the young gentlemen. 

I was told that papa had the gout, which made him very 
ferocious; and that he would not give up his choice wines, 
and his substantial dinners and suppers, and had quarrelled 
with his physician because the latter had dared to say that no 
medicine could cure him while he lived so freely; that mamma 
and the rest were well. Matilda was still wild and rcckl<»s, but 
she had got a fasliionable governess, and was considerably 
improved in her manners, and soon to be introduced to the 
world; and John and Charles (now at home for the holidays) 
were, by all accounts, “ fine, bold, unruly, mischievous boys.” 

“ And how are the other people getting on? ” said I—“ the 
Greens, for instance? ” 

“Ah! Mr. Green is heart-broken, you know,” replied she, 
with a languid smile: “ he hasn’t got over his disappointment 
yet, and never will, I suppose. He’s doomed to be an old 
bachelor; and his sisters are doing their best to get married.” 

“ And the Melthams? ” 

” Oh. they’re jogeing on as usual, I suppose: but I know very- 
little about any of them—except Harry, ’ said she, blushing 
‘:lightly, and smiling again. “ I saw a great deal of him while 
we were in London; for, as soon as he heard we were there, he 
rame up under pretence of visiting his brother, and either 
followed me, like a shadow, wherever I went, or met me, like 
a reflection, at every turn. You needn’t looked so shocked. 
Miss Grey; I was very discreet, I assure you: but, you know, 
one can’t help being admired. Poor fellow ! He was not my 
only worshipper; though he was cert«ainly the most conspicuous, 
and, I think, the most devoted among them all. .And that 
detestable—ahem—and Sir Thomas chose to take offence at 
him—or my profuse expenditure, or something—I don’t exactly 
know what—and hurried me down to the country at a moment’s 
notice: where I'm to play the hermit. I suppose, for life.” 

And she bit her lip, and frowned vindictively upon the fair 
domain she had once so coveted to call her own. 

“ And Mr. Hatfield,” said I, “ what is become of him? ” 

Again she brightened up, and answered gaily— 

“ Oh! he made up to an elderly spinster, and married her, 
not long since; weighing her heavy purse against her faded 
charms, and expecting to find that solace in gold which was 
denied him in love, ha, ha! ’ 
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“ Well, and I think that’s all—except Mr. Weston: what is 
he doing? " 

*' I don't know, I’m sure. He’s gone from Horton.” 

“ How long since? and where is he gone to? ” 

” I know nothing about him,” replied she, yawning—“ except 
that he went about a month ago—I never asked where” (I would 
have asked whether it was to a living or merely another curacy, 
but thought it better not), ” and the people made a great rout 
about his leaving,” continued she, “ much to Mr. Ilatheld's 
displeasure: for Hatfield didn’t like him, because he had too 
much influence with the common people, and because he was 
not sufficiently tractable and submissive to him—and for some 
other unpardonable sins, I don’t know w’hat. But now I posi¬ 
tively must go and dress: the second bell will ring directly, 
and if I come to dinner in this guise, I shall never hear the 
end of it from Lady Ashby. It’s a strange thing one can’t be 
mistress in one’s own house! Just ring the bell, and I’ll send 
for my maid, and tell them to get you some tea. Only think 
of that intolerable woman”— 

“ Who—your maid? ” 

“No; my mothcr-in-Iaw—and my unfortunate mistake! 
Instead of letting her take herself off to some other house, as 
she offered to do when I married, I was fool enough to ask her 
to live here still, and direct the affairs of the house for me; 
because, in the first place, I hoped we should spend the greater 
part of the year in town, and in the second place, being so 
young and inexperienced, I was frightened at the idea of having 
a houseful of servants to manage, and dinners to order, and 
parties to entertain, and all the rest of it, and I thought she 
might assist me with her experience; never dreaming she 
would prove a usurper, a tyrant, an incubus, a spy, and every¬ 
thing else that's detestable. I wish she was dead! ” 

She then turned to give her orders to the footman, who had 
been standing bolt upright within the door for the last half 
minute, and had heard the latter part of her animadversions; 
and, of course, made liis own reflections upon them, notwith¬ 
standing the inflexible, wooden countenance he thought proper 
to preserve in the drawing-room. On my remarking afterwards 
lliat he must have heard her, she replied— 

‘‘Oh, no matter! I never care about the footmen; they're 
mere automatons: it’s nothing to them what their superiors 
say or do; they won’t dare to repeat it; and as to what they 
think—if they presume to think at all—of course, nobody cares 
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for that. It would be a pretty thing indeed if we were to be 

ton^uC’ticd by our servants! , 

So saying, she ran off to make her hasty leavmg me 

to pilot my way back to my sitting-room, where, m due time 
T ^ ser/ed with a cup of tea. After that, I sat musing on 
Lad^ Ashby's past and pcsent condition; and on what little 
infomation I had obtained respecting Mr, Weston and the 
small chance there was of ever seeing or hearing anything more 
of him throughout my quiet, drab-colour life: whicli, hencc- 
hirth seemed to offer no alternative between positive ramy 
1 * \ of dull crev clouds without dow'nfall. At length, 

tZ.Tcr to wS; o^my thoughts and to wish I Imcw 

wo"derwh'l"her‘"lVtls"'^^^^^^^ 

As I was not rich enough to possess a waren, i cu 

hot time was pass.ng, except by 

last take refuge ‘Xdottf the disunt hills, or of 

they were left m shadow jh ^ citizens of the 

the earth itself; and, in sym^ habitation so lately bathed in 
rookery, I regretted to of the 

glorious light, reduced to e ^ moment, such 

lower world, or of my own "'or ’ the lustre on 

b:rds as soared above the g plumage the hue and 

their wmgs which th^ Twilight 

bnllianceof deep red gold, at ^ 

came stealing on; the ^ to-morrow. At 

more weary, ami wished thinking of ringing for a candle, 

length it grew ^-hen my^ hostess appeared, with 

and ”7or ha^dn" neglected me so long, and »«y>ng 

many apologies for ^ woman,’' as she called her 

the blame upon that niuuy 

mother-in-law. drawing-room while Sir Thoma.s 

" n I -t vy h her m th- ^ and 
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once or twice—it is an unpardonable offence against her dear 
Thomas. Sht never showed such disrespect to /wr husband; 
and as for affection, wives never think of that nowadays, she 
supposes: but things were different in ker time—as if there was 
any good to be done by staying in the room, when he does 
nothing but grumble and scold when he’s in a bad humour, talk 
disgusting nonsense when he’s in a good one, and go to sleep on 
the sofa when he's too stupid for either; which is most frequently 
the case now, when he has nothing to do but to sot over his wine. ” 
“ But could you not try to occupy his mind with something 
better; and engage him to give up such habits? I’m sure you 
have powers of persuasion, and qualifications for amusing a 
gentleman, which many ladies would be glad to possess.” 

“ And so you think I would lay myself out for his amusement! 
No; that’s not my idea of a wife. It’s the husband's part to 
please the wife, not hers to please him; and if he isn’t satisfied 
with her as she is—and thankful to possess her too—he isn’t 
worthy of her, that’s all. And as for persuasion, I assure you 
I shan’t trouble myself with that: I’ve enough to do to hear 
with him as he is, without attempting to work a reform. But 
I'm sorry I left you so long alone, Mi^ Grey. How have you 
passed the time?” 

Chiefly in watching the rooks.” 

“Mercy, how dull you must have been! I re.ally must show 
you the library; and you must ring for everything you want, 
just as you would in an inn, and make yourself comfortable. 
I have selfish reasons for wisliing to make you happy, because 
I want you to stay with me, and not fulfil your horrid threat 
of running away in a day or two.” 

“ Well, don’t let me keep you out of the drawing-room any 
longer to-night, for at present I am tired, and wish to go to bed.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 

TUE PARK 

I CAME do^vn a little before eight next rooming, as I knew by 
the striking of a distant clock. There was no appearance of 
breakfast. I waited above an hour before it came, still vainly 
longing for access to the library; and, after that lonely repast 
was concluded, I waited again about an hour and a half in great 
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suspense and discomfort, uncertain what to do. At length 
Lady Ashby came to bid me good-morning. She informed me 
she had only just breakfasted, and now w'anted me to take an 
early walk with her in the park. She asked how long I liad been 
up, and on receiving my answer, expressed the deepest regret, 
and again promised to show me the library. I suggested she had 
better do so at once, and then there would be no further trouble 
either with remembering or forgetting. She complied, on con¬ 
dition that I would not think of reading, or bothering with the 
books now; for she wanted to show me the gardens, and take a 
walk in the park v,ith me, before it became too hot for enjoy¬ 
ment: which, indeed, was nearly the case already. Of course, 
X readily assented; and we took our walk accordingly. 

As we were strolling in the park, talking of what my companion 
had seen and heard during her travelling experience, a gentleman 
on horseback rode up and passed us. As he turned, in passing, 
and stared me full in the face, I had a good opportunity of seeing 
what he was like. He was tall, thin, and wasted, with a slight 
stoop in the shoulders, a pale face, but somewhat blotchy, 
and disagreeably red about the eyelids, plain features, and 
a general appearance of languor and flatness, relieved by a 
sinister expression in the mouth and the dull, soulless eyes. 

“I detest that man!'’ whispered Lady Ashby, with bitter 
emphasis, as he slowly trotted by. 

■* Who is it? I asked, unwilling to suppose that she should 
so speak of her husband. 

“ Sir Thomas ^\shby,” she replied, with dreary composure. 

“And do you deUst him. Miss Murray?” said I, for I was 
too much shocked to remember her name at the moment. 

Yes, I do, Miss Grey, and despise him too; and if you 
knew him you would not blame me.” 

*■ Hut you knew what he was before you married him.” 

No; I only thought so: I did not half know him really. 

I know you warned me against it, and I wish I had listened to 
you: but it’s too late to regret that now. And besides, mamma 
ought to have known l)etter than either of us, and she never 
said anything against it—quite the contrary. And then I 
thouglu lie adored me, and would let me have my owti way: 
he did pretend to do so at first, but now he does not care a bit 
about me. Vet I should not care for that: he might do as he 
pleased, if I might only be free to amuse myself and to stay in 
Ix)ndon, or have a few friends down here; but he will do as he 
pleases, and I must be a prisoner and a slave. The moment he 
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saw I could enjoy myself without him, and that others knew 
my value better than himself, the selfish wretch began to accuse 
me of coquetry and extravagance; and to abuse Harry Meltham, 
whose shoes he was not worthy to clean. And then he must 
needs have me down in the country, to lead the life of a nun, 
lest 1 should dishonour him or bring him to ruin; as if he had 
not been ten times worse every way, with his betting-book, 
and his gaming-table, and his opera-girls, and his I.ady This 
and Mrs. That—yes, and his bottles of wine, and glasses of 
brandy and water too! Oh, I would give ten thousand worlds 
to be .Miss Murray again! It is too bad to feel life, he<ilih, and 
beauty wasting away, unfelt and unenjoyed, for such a brute 
as that!” e.xclaimcd she, fairly bursting into tears in the 
bitterness of her vexation. 

Of course, I pitied her exceedingly; as well for her false 
idea of happiness and disregard of duty, as for the wretched 
partner with whom her fate was linked. I said what I could 
to comfort her, and offered such counsels as I thought she most 
required: advising her, first by gentle reasoning, by kindness, 
example, and persuasion, to try to ameliorate her husband; 
and then, when she had done all she cojld, if she still found 
him incorrigible, to endeavour to abstract herself from him— 
to wrap herself up in her own integrity, and trouble herself as 
little about him as possible. I exhorted her to seek consolation 
in doing her duty to God and man, to put her trust in Heaven, 
and solace herself with the care and nurture of her little daughter; 
assuring her she would be amply rewarded by witnessing its pro¬ 
gress in strength and wisdom, and receiving its genuine affection. 

“But I can’t devote myself entirely to a child,” said she; 
“ it may die—which is not at all improbable.” 

“ But, with care, many a delicate infant has become a strong 
man or woman. " 

“ But it may grow so intolerably like its father that I shall 
liatc it.” 

“ That is not likely; it is a little girl, and strongly resembles 
its mother.” 

‘‘No matter; I should like it better if it were a boy—only 
that its father will leave it no inheritance that he can possibly 
squander away. What pleasure can I have in seeing a girl 
grow up to eclipse me, and enjoy those pleasures that 1 am for 
ever debarred from? But supposing I could be so generous as 
to lake delight in this, still it is only a child; and I can't centre 
all my hopes in a child; that is only one degree better than 
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devoting oneself to a dog. And as for ail the wisdom and 
goodness you have been trying to instil into me—that is all 
very right and proper I dare say, and if I were some twenty 
years older, I might fructify by it: but people must enjoy 
themselves when they are young; and if others won’t let 
them—why, they must hate them for it!” 

“ The b^t way to enjoy yourself is to do what is right and 
hate nobody. The end of Religion is not to teach us how to die, 
but how to live; and the earlier you become wise and good, 
the more of happiness you secure. And now, Lady Ashby, I 
have one more piece of advice to offer you, which is that you 
will not make an enemy of your mother-in-law. Don't get into 
the way of holding her at arm’s length, and regarding her with 
jealous distrust. I never saw her, but I have heard good as well 
as evil respecting her; and I imagine that, though cold and 
haughty in her general demeanour, and even exacting in her 
requirements, she has strong affections for those who can reach 
them; and, though so blindly attached to her son, she is not 
without good principles, or incapable of hearing reason. If 
you would but conciliate her a little, and adopt a friendly, 
open manner—and even confide your grievances to her— 
grievances, such as you have a ri^ht to complain of—it is 
my firm belief that she would, in time, become your faithful 
friend, and a comfort and support to you, instead of the incubus 
you describe her.” 

But I fear my advice had little effect upon the unfortunate 
young lady; and, finding I could render myself so little service¬ 
able, my residence at Ashby Park became doubly painful. But 
still, I must stay out that day and the following one, as I had 
promised to do so; though, resisting all entreaties and induce¬ 
ments to prolong my visit further, I insisted upon departing 
the next morning; affirming that my mother w'ould be lonely 
without me, and that she impatiently expected my return. 
Nevertheless, it was with a heavy heart that I bade adieu to 
poor Lady Ashby, and left her in her princely home. It was 
no slight additional proof of her unhappiness that she should 
so cling to the consolation of my presence, and earnestly desire 
tlie company of one w’hosc general tastes and ideas were so 
little congenial to her own—whom she had completely for¬ 
gotten in her hours of prosperity, and whose presence would 
be rather a nuisance than a pleasure, if she could but have 
half her hcuirt’s desire. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE SANDS 

Our school was not situated in the heart of the town: on 

entering A-from the north-west there is a row of respectable- 

looking houses, on each side of the broad, white road with 
narrow slips of garden-ground before them, Venetian blinds to 
the windows, and a flight of steps leading to each trim, brass- 
handled door. In one of the largest of these habiuuions dwelt 
my mother and I, with such young ladies as our friends and 
the public chose to commit to our charge. Consequently, wc 
were a considerable distance from the sea, and divided from it 
by a labyrinth of streets and houses. But the sea was my 
delight; and I would often gladly pierce the town to obtain 
the picture of a walk beside it, whether with the pupils, or 
alone with my mother during the vacations. It was delightful 
to me at all times and seasons, but especially in the wild”com- 

motion of a rough sea-breeze, and in the brilliant freshness of 
a summer morning. 

A morning after my return from 

Ashby Park—the sun was shining through the blind, and I 
thought how pleasant it would be to pass through the quiet 
town and take a solitary ramble on the sands while half the 
world was in bed. I was not long in forming the resolution, 
nor slow to act upon it. Of course I would not disturb my mother, 
^ I stole noiselessly downstairs, and quietly unfastened the 
door. I was dressed and out, when the church clock struck 
a quarter to six. There was a feeling of freshness and \igour 
in the very streets, and when I got free of the towm, when my 
nxit was on the sands and my face towards the broad, briyht 
bay no language can describe the effect of the deep, clear az?ire 
of the sky and ocean, the bright morning sunshine on the semi¬ 
circular barrier of craggy cliffs surmounted by green swelling 
hills, and on the smooth, w'idc sands, anfl the low rocks out at 
sea looking, with their clothing of weeds and moss, like little 
grass-grown islands—and above all, on the brilliant, sparkling 

then, the unspeakable purity and freshness of the 
air. There was just enough heat to enhance the \'alue of the 
breeze, and just enough wind to keep the whole sea in motion, 
to make the waves come bounding to the shore, foaming and 
sparkling, as if wild with glee. Nothing else was stirring—no 
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living creature was visible besides myself. My footsteps were 
the first to press the firm, unbroken sands;—nothing before 
had trampled them since last night’s flowing tide had obliterated 
the deepest marks of yesterday, and left it fair and even, except 
where the subsiding water had left behind it the traces of 
dimpled pools and little running streams. 

Refreshed, delighted, invigorated, I walked along, forgetting 
all my cares, feeling as if I had wings to my feet, and could go 
at least forty miles without fatigue, and experiencing a sense 
of exhilaration to which I had been an entire stranger since the 
days of early youth. About half-past six, however, the grooms 
began to come down to air their masters’ horses—first one, and 
then another, till there w'ere some dozen horses and five or six 
riders: but that need not trouble me, for they would not come 
as far as the low rocks which I was now approaching. When 
I had reached these, and walked over the moist, slippery sea¬ 
weed (at the risk of floundering into one of the numerous pools 
of clear, salt water that lay between them) to a little mossy 
promontory with the sea splashing round it, I looked back 
aqain to see who was next stirring. Still tliere were only the 
early grooms with their horses, and one gentleman with a little 
dark speck of a dog running before him, and one water-cart 
coming out of the town to get water for the baths. In another 
minute or two the distant bathing-machines would begin to 
move, and then the elderly gentlemen of regular habits and 
sober Quaker ladies would be coming to take their salutary 
morning walks. But however interesting such a scene might be, 
I could "not wait to witness it, for the sun and the sea so dazzled 
iny eyes in that direction, that I could but afford one glance; 
and then I turned again to delight myself with the sight and 
the sound of the sea dashing against my promontory—with no 
prodigious force, for the swell was broken by the tangled sea¬ 
weed "and the unseen rocks beneath; otherwise I should soon 
have been deluged with spray. But tho tide was coming m; 
the water was rising; the gulfs and lakes were filling; the 
were widening, it was time to seek some safer footing, 
so I walked, skipped, and stumbled back to the smooth, wide 
sands, and resolved to proceed to a certain bold projection in 
the cliffs, and then return. 

Presently, I heard a snuffling sound behind me, and then a 
do" came frisking and wriggling to my feet. It was my o\vn 
Snap—the little, dark, wire-haired terrier! When I spoke liis 
name, he leapt up in my face and yelled for joy. Almost as 
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much dehghted « himself, I caught the little creature in mv 
arms, and kissed him repeatedly. But how came he to be there ^ 
He could not have dropped from the sky, or come aU that wav 
alone: It must be either his master, the rat-catcher, or some- 
body else that had brought him; so, repressing my extravagant 
caresses, and endeavouring to repress his likewise I looked 
round, and beheld—-Mr. Weston! 

“ Your dog remembers you well. Miss Grey,” said he. warmly 

p-aspmg the hand I offered him without clearly knowing what 
I was about. ” You rise early.” 

Not often so early as this,” I replied, with amazing com¬ 
posure, considering all the circumstances of the case. 

” How far do you purpose to extend your walk.> ” 

T l[} thinking of returning—it must be almost time, 

I thmk. ^ 

He consulted his watch—a gold one now—and told me it was 
only five minutes past seven. 

“ But, doubtless, you have had a long enough walk,” said he 
turning towards the town, to which I now proceeded leisurely 
to retrace my steps; and he walked beside me. 

In what part of the town do you liye.^ ” asked he. ” I never 
could discover.” 

T discover? Had he endeavoured to do so, then? 

1 told him the place of our abode. He asked how we prospered 

I told him we were doing very well—tiiat we 
had had a considerable addition to our pupils after the Christmas 
vacation, and expected a still further increase at the close of this. 

«« M ^ accomplished instructor,” he observed. 

No, It is my mother,” I replied; ‘‘.she manages things so 
well, and is so active, and clever, and kind.” 

“ I should hke to know your mother. Will you introduce me 
to her some time, if I call? ” 

Ves, willingly.” 

will you allow me the privilege of an old friend, of 
looking in upon you now and then? ” 

“ Yes, if—I suppose so.” 

^ foolish answer, but the truth was, I considered 
that I had no right to invite any one to my mother s house 
Without her knowledge; and if I had said, ” Yes, if my mother 
docs not object,” it would appear as if by his question I under- 
stood more than was expected; so supposing she would not. 

1 added, " I suppose so”: but of course I should have said 
something more sensible and more polite, if I liad had my wits 
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about me. We continued our walk for a minute in silence: 
which, however, was shortly relieved (no small relief to me) by 
Mr. Weston commenting upon the brightness of the morning 

and the beauty of the bay, and then upon the advantages A- 

possessed over many other fasliionable places of resort. 

“ You don’t ask what brings me to A-said he. " You 

can’t suppose I’m rich enough to come for my own pleasure.” 

“ I heard you had left Horton.” 

" You didn’t hear, then, that I had got the living of F-?” 

F--was a village about two miles distant from A-. 

“ No,” said I; “ we live so completely out of the world, even 
here, the news seldom reaches me through any quarter; except 

through the medium of the- Gazette. But I hope you like 

your new parish, and that I may congratulate you on the 
acquisition. 

“ I expect to like my parish better a year or two hence, when 
I have worked certain reforms I have set my heart upon—or, 
at least, progressed some steps towards such an achievement. 
But you may congratulate me now; for I find it very agreeable 
to have a parish all to myself, with nobody to interfere with me 
—to thwart my plans or cripple my exertions: and besides, 
I have a respectable house in a rather pleasant neighbourhood, 
and three hundred pounds a year; and in fact, I have nothing 
but solitude to complain of, and nothing but a companion to 

wish for.” , 

He looked at me as he concluded; and the flash of his dark eye 

seemed to set my face on fire; greatly to my own discomfiture, 
for to evince confusion at such a juncture was intolerable. I 
made an effort, therefore, to remedy the cval, and disclaim all 
personal application of the remark by a hasty, ill-expressed 
reply, to the effect that, if he waited till he was well known m 
the neighbourhood, he might have numerous opportunili^ for 

supplying his w'ant among the residents of F-and its vicinity, 

or the visitors of A-, if he required so ample a choice: not 

considering the compliment implied by such an assertion, till 

his answer made me aware of it. 

“ I am not so presumptuous as to believe that, said ne, 

though you tell it me; but if it were so, I am rather particular 
in my notions of a companion for life, and pcrliaps I might not 
find one to suit me among the ladies you rnention.” 

■’ If you require perfection, you never will.” 

“ I do not—I have no right to require it, as bemg so far from 

perfect myself.” 
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Here the conversation was interrupted by a water-cart 
lumbering past us, tor we were now come to the busy part of 
the sands; and, for the next eight or ten minutes, between 
carts and horses, and asses, and men, there was little room for 
social intercourse, till we had turned our backs upon the sea, 
and began to ascend the precipitous road leading into the town. 
Here my companion offered me his arm, which I accepted, 
though not with the intention of using it as a support. 

“You don’t often come on to the sands, I tliink,” said he, 
“ for I have walked there many times, both morning and 
evening, since I came, and never seen you till now; and several 
times, in passing through the town, too, I have looked about 

for your school—but I did not think of the-Road; and once 

or twice I made inquiries, but without obtaining the requisite 
information.’* 

\V*hen we had surmounted the acclivity, I was about to 
withdraw my arm from his, but by a slight tightening of the 
elbow was tacitly informed that such was not his will, and 
accordingly desisted. Discoursing on different subjects, we 
entered the town, and passed through several streets. I saw 
that he was going out of his way to accompany me, notwith¬ 
standing the long walk that was yet before him; and, fearing 
that he might be inconveniencing himself from motives of 
politeness, I observed— 

“ I fear I am taking you out of your way, Mr. We-ston—I 
believe the road to F-lies quite in another direction.” 

“ ril leave you at the end of the next street,” said he. 

And when will you come to see mamma? ” 

“ To-morrow—God willing.” 

The end of the next street was nearly the conclusion of my 
journey. He stopped there, however, bid me good-moming, 
and called Snap, who seemed a little doubtful whether to follow 
his old mistress or his new master, but trotted away upon being 
sununoned by the latter. 

” I won’t offer to restore him to you. Miss Grey, " said Mr. 
Weston, smiling, “ because I like him.” 

“ Oh, I don't want him,” replied I, ” now tliat he has a good 
master; I’m quite satisfied.” 

” You take it for granted that I am a good one, then? ” 

The man and the dog departed, and I returned home, full of 
gratitude to Heaven for so much bliss, and praying that my 
hopKrs might not again be crushed. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


CONCLUSION 

" Well, Agnes, you must not take such long walks again 
before breakfast,” said my mother, observing that I drank an 
extra cup of coffee and ate nothing—pleading the heat of the 
weather and the fatigue of my long walk as an excuse. I 
certainly did feel feverish and tired too. 

“ You always do things by extremes: now, if you had taken 
a short walk every morning, and would continue to do so, it 

would do you good.” 

“ Well, mamma, I will.” 

“ But this is worse than lying in bed or bending over your 
books: you have quite put yourself into a fever.” 

“ I won’t do it again,” said I. 

I was racking my brains with thinking how to tell her about 
Mr Weston, for she must know he was coming to-morrow. 
However 1 waited till the breakfast things were removed, and 
1 was more calm and cool; and then, having sat down to my 


drawing, I began— 

I met an old friend on the sands to-day, mamma. 

“ An old friend! Who could it be? ” , . t 

“ Two old friends, indeed. One was a dog ; and then 1 
reminded her of Snap, whose history I had recounted before, 
and related the incident of his sudden appearance and remark- 
able recognition; “and the other,” continued 1, was :^Ir. 

Weston, the curate of Horton.” , , 

“ Mr. Weston! 1 never heard of mm betore. 

” Yes, you have: I’ve mentioned him several times, I believe: 

but you don’t remember. ” 

“ I've heard you speak of Mr. Hathcld. 

“ Mr. Hatfield was the rector, and Mr. Weston the curate: 
I used to mention him sometimes in contradistinction to Mr. 

Hatfield, as being a more efficient clergyman. 
on the sands tliis morning with the dog—he had bought it 
1 suppose from the rat-catcher; and he knew me ^ wdl as it 
did—probably through its mciins: and I had a little con\eria- 
tion with him, in the course of which, as he asked about our 
school 1 was led to say something about you and your good 
mina^cmcnf and he said he should like to knovv you, and 
Sir i would introduce him to you, if he should take 
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the liberty of calling to-morrow; so I said I would. Was 
I right?” 

“ Of course. What kind of a man is he? ” 

“ A very respectable man, I think: but you will see him to¬ 
morrow. He is the new vicar of F-, and as he has only been 

there a few weel«, I suppose he has made no friends yet, and 
wants a little society.” 

The morrow came. What a fever of anxiety and expectation 
I was in from breakfast till noon—at which time he made his 
appearance! Having introduced him to my mother, I took my 
work to the window, and sat down to await the result of the 
interview. They got on extremely well together: greatly to my 
satisfaction, for I had felt very anxious about what my mother 
would think of him. He did not stay long that time: but when 
he rose to take leave, she said she should be happy to see him 
whenever he might find it convenient to call again; and when 
he was gone, I was gratified by hearing her say— 

” Well! I think he’s a very sensible man. But why did you 
sit back there, Agnes,” she added, ” and talk so little? ” 

” Because you talked so well, mamma, I thought you required no 
assistance from me: and, besides, he was your visitor, not mine.” 

After that, he often called upon us—several times in the 
course of a week. He generally addressed most of liis conversa¬ 
tion to my mother: and no wonder, for she could converse. 

I almost envied the unfettered, vigorous fluency of her dis¬ 
course, and the strong sense evinced by everything she said 
—and yet, I did not; for, though I occasionally regretted ray 
own deficiencies for his sake, it gave me v'cry great pleasure to 
sit and hear the two beings I loved and honoured above every 
one else in the world discoursing together so amicably, so wisely, 
and so well. I was not always silent, however: nor was I at all 
neglected. I was quite as much noticed as I would wish to be: 
there was no lack of kind words and kinder looks, no end of 
delicate attentions, too fine and subtle to be grasped by words, 
and therefore indescribable—but deeply felt at heart. 

Ceremony was quickly dropped between us; Mr. Weston 
came as an expected guest, welcome at all times, and never 
deranging the economy of our household affairs. He even called 
me ‘‘ Agnes the name had been timidly spoken at first, but, 
finding it gave no offence in any quarter, he seemed greatly 
to prefer that appellation to ” Miss Grey ”; and so did I. How 
tedious and gloomy were those days in which he did not come! 
And yet not miserable; for I had still the remembrance of the 
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last \isit and the hope of the next to cheer me. But when two 
or three days passed without my seeing him, I certainly felt very 
anxious—absurdly, unreasonably so; for, of course, he had his 
own business and the affairs of his parish to attend to. And I 
dreaded the close of the holidays, when my business also would 
begin, and I should be sometimes unable to see him, and some¬ 
times—when my mother was in the schoolroom—obliged to be 
with him alone: a position I did not at all desire, in the house; 
though to meet him out of doors, and walk beside him, had 
proved by no means disagreeable. 

One evening, however, in the last week of the vacation, he 
arrived—unexpectedly: for a heavy and protracted thunder¬ 
shower during the afternoon had almost destroyed my hopes 
of seeing him that day; but now the storm was over, and the 
sun was shining brightly. 

“A beautiful evening, Mrs. Grey!” said he, as he entered. 
” Agnes, I want you to take a walk with me to—” (he named 
a certain part of the coast—a bold liill on the land side, and 
towards the sea a steep precipice, from the summit of which 
a glorious view' is to be had). ” The rain Itas laid the dust and 
cooled and cleared the air, and the prospect will be magnificent. 
Will you come? ” 

“ Can I go, mamma? ” 

“Yes; to be sure.” 

I went to get ready, and was down again in a few minutes; 
though, of course, I took a little more pains with my attire than 
if 1 iiad merely been going out on some shopping expedition 
alone. The thunder-shower had certainly had a most beneficial 
effect u|>on the weather, and the evening was most delightful. 
Mr. Weston would have me to take his arm: he said little during 
our passage through the crowded streets, but walked very fast, 
and appeared grave and abstracted. I wondered what was the 
matter, and felt an indefinite dread that something unpleasant 
was on his mind; and vague surmises concerning what it 
mit^ht be troubled me not a little, and made me grave and 
silent enough. But these fantasies vanished upon reaching the 
quiet outskirts of the town: for as soon as we came within sight 

of the venerable old church, and the- lull, with tlie deep 

blue sea beyond it, I found my companion was cheerful enough. 

“ Tm afraid Tve been walking too fast for you, Agnes,” said 
he* “ in my impatience to be rid of the town, I forgot to consult 
your convenience; but now, we ll walk as slowly as you pl^ise. 
I sec, by those light clouds in the west, there will be a brilliant 
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sunset, and we shall be in time to witness its effect upon the sea, 
at the most moderate rate of progression.’^ 

When we had got about half-way up the hill, we fell into 
silence again; which, as usual, he was the first to break. 

“ My house is desolate yet. Miss Grey,” he smilingly observed, 
**and I am acquainted now with all the ladies in my parish, 
and several in tlus town too; and many others I know by sight 
and by report; but not one of them will suit me for a companion: 
in fact, there is only one person in the world that will: and that 
is yourself; and I want to know your decision.” 

“ Are you in earnest, Mr. Weston? ” 

“ In earnest! How could you think I should jest on such a 
subject? ” 

He laid Ins hand on mine that rested on his arm: he must 
have felt it tremble—but it was no great matter now. 

1 hope I have not been too precipitate,” he said, in a serious 
tone. ” You must have known that it was not my way to flatter 
and talk soft nonsense, or even to speak the admiration that I 
felt; and that a single word or glance of mine meant more than 
the honied phrases and fervent protestations of most other men.” 

I said something about not liking to leave my mother, and 
doing nothing without her consent, 

“I settled everything with Airs. Grey, wliile you were putting 
on your bonnet,” rephed he. “ She said I might have her con¬ 
sent, if 1 could obtain yours; and i asked her, in case I should 
be so happy, to come and live with us—for I was sure you would 
like it better. But she refused, saying she could now afford to 
employ an assistant, and would continue the school till she could 
purchase an amiuity sufficient to maintain her in comfort¬ 
able lodgings; and, meantime, she would spend her vacations 
alternately with us and your sister, and should be quite 
contented if you were happy. And so now I have overruled 
your objections on her account. Have you any other? ” 

" No—none.” 

“ You love me then? ” said he, fervently pressing my hand. 

” Yes.” 


Here I pause. My diary, from which I have compiled these 
pages, goes but little further. I could go on for years; but I will 
content myself with adding that I shall never forget that 
glorious summer evening, and always remember with delight 
that steep hill, and the edge of the precipice where we stood 
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together, watching the splendid sunset mirrored in the restless 
world of waters at our feet—with hearts filled with gratitude 
to Heaven, and happiness, and love—almost too full for speech. 

A few weeks after that, when my mother had supplied herself 
with an assistant, I became the wife of Edward Weston; and 
never have found cause to repent it, and am certain that I never 
shall. We have had trials, and we know that we must have them 
again; but we bear them well together, and endeavour to fortify 
ourselves and each other against the final separation—that 
greatest of all afflictions to the survivor. But, if we keep in mind 
the glorious heaven beyond, where both may meet again, and 
sin and sorrow are unknown, surely that too may be borne; 
and, meantime, we endeavour to live to the glory of Him who 
has scattered so many blessings in our path. 

Edward, by liis strenuous exertions, has worked surprising 
reforms in his parish, and is esteemed and loved by its inhabit¬ 
ants—as he deserves; for whatever his faults may be as a man 
(and no one is entirely without), I defy anybody to blame him 
as a pastor, a husband, or a father. 

Our children, Edward, Agnes, and little Mary, promise well; 
their education, for the time being, is chiefly committed to me; 
and they sliall want no good thing that a mother’s care can give. 
Our modest income is amply sufficient for our requirements: 
and by practising the economy we learnt in harder limes, and 
never attempting to imitate our richer neighbours, we manage 
not only to enjoy comfort and contentment ourselves, but to 
have every year something to lay by for our children, and 
something to give to those who need it. 

And now 1 think I have said sufficient. 
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